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A  Davis  Pond  Freshwatar  Diversion  Project  is  being 
considered  for  construction  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  project  area  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  St.  Charles  Parish.  Construction 
will  allow  controlled  diversion  of  water  from  the  river  into 
swanqps  which  drain  into  Lakes  Cataouatche  and  Salvador,  and 
ultimately  Barataria  Bay.  Construction  will  include  a 
diversion  structure  and  a  system  of  guide  levees.  That 
construction  will  necessitate  earth-moving  activities  which 
could  impact  oultiural  resources. 

Earth  Search,  Inc.  %«as  contracted  by  the  New  Orlecms 
District  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a  study  designed  to: 
(1)  identify  all  cultural  resources  located  in  areas  of 
direct  initial  Project  inpact;  (2)  discover  euid  document  auiy 
significant  historic  period  archeological  sites  and/or 
architecture  located  in  the  Project  area;  (3)  develop  a 
factually  based  model  of  how  the  Project,  over  the  long 
term,  may  affect  pursuing  significant  archeological  research 
in  the  areas  of  Lakes  Salvador  and  Cataouatche;,  and  (4) 
develop  an  operational  research  design  to  guide  future 
project  vrork  to  be  done  under  later  delivery  orders,  if 
necessazy.  Another  aspect  of  the  contract  involved 
excavations  at  the  Punp  Canal  Site  (16SC27)  (Scope  of 
Services,  ippendix  I) . 

Phase  1  of  the  present  project  consisted  of  background 
research  and  an  informal  field  reconnaissance  to  assess 
survey  conditions  and  to  determine  the  probedjility  for 
encountering  cultural  resources  in  the  project  area.  Figure 
1  is  a  map  providing  an  overview  of  the  entire  study  area. 
Figures  2  through  5  show  the  direct  project  inpact  areas 
surveyed  and  aureas  within  the  proposed  guide  levees.  The 
various  areas  are  discussed  briefly  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 

Area  1  (Batture) 

This  area  represents  the  upriver  portion  of  Louisa 
Plantation  and  the  downriver  portion  of  Davis  Plantation 
(Figure  2) .  The  1894  Mississippi  River  Commission  map 
indicated  that  at  that  date  structures  were  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Area  1.  For  this  reason,  the  area  was  targeted 
for  shovel  testing  with  a  20  x  20  m  grid.  Area  1  was 
approximately  620  m  in  length  and  120  m  wide.  This  area 
encompassed  the  location  of  the  proposed  diversion  structure 
amd  200  m  on  each  side  of  the  structure.  Much  of  the  area 
consisted  of  borrow  ponds. 
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Figure  2  represents  natural  levee  associated  with  the 
Nississiiqpi  River.  Proposed  construction  within  Area  2 
CMisists  of  the  landward  portion  of  the  diversion  structure, 
a  diversion  channel,  and  guide  levees.  For  purposes  of 
s\irvey.  Area  2  was  divided  into  four  s\ibsections. 

Area  2A 

Figuire  2  represents  the  riverward  portion  of  the 
natxural  levee.  It  was  defined  as  a  high  probability  area 
for  historic  site  location  because  the  1894  Mississippi 
River  Commission  Map  depicted  a  structure  either  here  or  on 
the  present-day  batture.  Also,  nK>st  of  the  area  was  fenced 
at  that  date.  Although  the  fence  may  have  enclosed  a 
pasture,  it  was  considered  possible  that  the  1884  Davis 
Crevasse  had  destroyed  structures  in  this  vicinity.  The 
five -foot  contour  line  was  used  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Area  2A.  This  boundary  was  selected  because  most  historic 
sites  in  the  area  are  located  riverward  of  that  line.  For 
instance,  the  Louisa  Plantation  sugar  house  located  upriver 
from  Area  2A  is  situated  near  that  line.  Studies  of 
plantation  layout  indicate  that  few  if  auiy  structures  were 
located  at  greater  distances  from  the  river  than  sugar 
houses.  Because  Area  2A  was  considered  a  high  probability 
zone  for  the  location  of  historic  sites,  a  decision  was  made 
to  employ  the  20  x  20  m  grid  used  for  pedestrian  survey  in 
Area  1  (above) . 

Area  2B 

Figure  2  represented  the  remainder  of  the  natural 
levee.  Because  elevations  were  lower  than  five  feet  there, 
and  because  the  1894  Mississippi  River  Commission  map  did 
not  depict  improvements  within  the  area,  it  was  considered 
em  unlikely  locale  for  historic  sites.  It  was  considered 
possible,  however,  that  bxiried  prehistoric  sites  might  be 
present . 

Natural  levee  formation  associated  with  the  present-day 
Mississippi  River  channel  began  here  s^roximately  4700 
years  BP  and  has  continued  to  the  present  (Britsch  and 
Dunbar  1990:25-27  and  Chapter  2,  this  report).  In  terms  of 
the  regional  culture  chronology,  lamd  formation  began  during 
the  Archaic  period  and  continued  through  all  subsequent 
periods.  Hoifever,  archeological  field  investigations  in  the 
delta  region  of  Mississippi  River  natural  levee  have  yielded 
little  evidence  of  prehistoric  occupations  along  the  natural 
levee  associated  with  the  present-day  channel.  Failure  to 
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Plaure  1.  Excerpt  from  the  Hahnville  (1969)  and  New  Orleans 
(1967)  15'  quadrangle  showing  portions  of  the  survey  area. 


Ing  portions  of  the  suxvey 


Figure  3.  Excerpt  from  the  Luli 
showing  portions  of  the  survey  i 
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the  Luling  7.5'  (1989)  quadrangle 


Figure  4.  Excerpts  from  the  New  Orleans  West  7.5'  (1979) 
emd  Lake  Cataouatche  East  7.5'  (1982)  quadrangles  showing 
portions  of  the  survey  area. 


Figure  5.  Excerpt  from  the  Lake  Cataouatche  West  7.5' 
(1979)  quadrangle  showing  portions  of  the  survey  area. 


locate  sites  associated  with  the  main  channel  may  be  the 
result  of  relatively  high  deposition  rates.  Britsch  auid 
Dunbar  (1990:13)  indicate  that  the  natural  levee  here  is  up 
to  10  m  thick.  This  suggests  a  deposition  rate  of  up  to  21 
cm  per  century.  If  this  rate  is  correct,  then,  even  a  late 
Coles  Creek/early  Mississippi  Period  site  would  lie  buried 
beneath  approximately  2  m  of  sediment.  Also,  sediment  was 
deposited  in  part  of  this  area  during  the  1884  crevasse. 

This  would  have  added  to  overburden.  Conventional 
archeological  survey  techniques  are  inadequate  for  locating 
such  sites  in  undisturbed  areas. 

Because  archival  research  indicated  that  historic 
period  sites  were  tinlikely  within  Area  2B,  and  because 
conventional  survey  techniques  would  be  unlikely  to  yield 
evidence  of  aboriginal  sites  predating  the  protohistoric 
period,  the  area  was  defined  as  low  probability  for  site 
occurrence.  The  plan  for  survey  was  to  utilize  20  m 
trauisect  lanes  but  to  increase  the  shovel  test  interval  to 
50  m. 

Area  2C 

Area  2C  is  an  inleuid  swamp  between  the  Mississippi 
River  natural  levee  and  a  series  of  distributary  natural 
levees  (Figure  2) .  Previous  research  in  the  region 
indicated  that  prehistoric  sites  were  not  likely  to  be 
present  in  such  low-lying,  seasonally  flooded  areas. 
Therefore,  Area  2C  was  considered  a  low  probability  location 
for  prehistoric  site  occixrrence.  The  plan  for  survey  was  to 
utilize  20  m  transect  lanes  with  50  m  shovel  test  intervals. 

Area  2D 

Area  2D  represents  the  proposed  location  for  part  of 
the  eastern  guide  levee  (Figure  2) .  In  terms  of 
geomorphology  and  probability  for  site  occurrence.  Area  2D 
was  considered  the  equivalent  of  Area  2C.  Therefore,  the 
plam  for  pedestrian  survey  was  to  employ  compar£d>le  Icuie  emd 
shovel  test  spacing. 

Area  3 

Area  3  represents  the  proposed  location  for  eui 
additional  segment  of  the  eastern  guide  levee  (Figures  2  amd 
3)  .  It  follows  the  south  side  of  the  borrow  pond  associated 
with  Highway  90.  Britsch  amd  Dunbar  (1990)  indicate  that 
this  area  is  predominantly  freshwater  marsh.  Sites  are 
e;q>ected  to  occur  only  where  distributary  natural  levees  are 
present.  The  Britsch  and  Dunbar  (1990)  map  indicates  that 
the  only  such  area  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  borrow  pond 
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where  it  crosses  two  abamdoned  distributary  channels 
associated  with  the  Bayou  Verret  system.  The  remainder  of 
the  area  is  either  seasonally  or  permanently  flooded. 

Initial  reconnaissance  of  the  study  area  indicated  that 
survey  of  Area  3  could  be  conducted  only  by  boat.  Because 
the  occurrence  of  prehistoric  sites  was  considered  unlikely 
within  most  of  the  area,  a  decision  was  made  to  excavate 
subsurface  shovel  or  auger  tests  only  at  50  m  intervals  as 
conditions  allowed.  However,  it  was  intended  that 
additional  tests  would  be  placed  within  the  area  associated 
with  the  natural  levees  discussed  in  the  two  preceding 
paragraph  because  of  the  increased  likelihood  for 
prehistoric  site  occiirrence.  Here,  some  pedestrian  survey 
was  to  be  conducted  as  conditions  allovred,  and  subsurface 
shovel  or  auger  tests  were  to  be  placed  at  20  m  intervals. 


Area  4  was  defined  as  the  western  banks  of  Sellers 
Canal  and  Bayou  Verret  south  of  the  Highway  90  borrow  pond 
(Figures  3  and  4) .  The  USGS  guadremgle  and  Britsch  and 
Dunbar  (1990)  both  indicate  that  only  freshwater  marsh  is 
present.  However,  geomorphological  study  of  the  area 
indicated  that  natural  levees  were  formerly  present  here 
(Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:  Figure  7).  Deterioration  of  these 
natural  levees  may  be  the  result  of  two  factors.  First,  the 
Bayou  Verret  system  is  relatively  recent,  ouid  probeUsly 
carried  water  only  during  intermittent  crevasses.  The 
resulting  natural  levee  may  not  have  been  well -developed. 
Second,  large  numbers  of  small  boats  utilize  the  canal  auid 
bayou  at  present.  As  a  result,  wave  wash  has  eroded  the 
natural  levee . 

Absence  of  natural  levee  greatly  reduced  the 
prob£d>ility  for  recording  prehistoric  sites  within  Area  4 . 
Therefore,  a  decision  was  made  to  conduct  bankline  survey 
from  a  boat  with  shovel  or  auger  tests  placed  at  50  m 
intervals.  Additional  subsurface  tests  were  to  be  excavated 
at  locations  suggestive  of  crevasse  splays. 

Area  5 

Area  5  is  the  location  of  part  of  the  proposed  western 
guide  levee  for  this  project  (Figure  2) .  It  is  located 
within  low-lying  swamp  directly  behind  the  Mississippi  River 
natural  levee.  Britsch  and  Dunbar  (1990)  indicate  that  this 
has  been  the  condition  here  since  3500  BP  and  that  prior  to 
that  date,  it  was  freshwater  marsh.  Thus,  this  was  defined 
as  a  low  probability  area  for  prehistoric  site  occurrence. 
The  westernmost  portion  of  this  area  is  somewhat  higher  due 
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to  the  1884  crevasse,  but  no  sites  were  auitlcipated  as  a 
result  of  this  event.  The  plan  for  survey  called  for  20  m 
wide  pedestrian  trauisect  lanes  with  shovel  tests  at  50  m 
intervals  along  each  transect. 

Area  € 

Area  6  parallels  Willowdale  Drive  (Figure  2) .  Part  of 
the  western  guide  levee  will  be  erected  here.  Conditions 
and  site  probability  were  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Area 
5,  euid  the  same  field  techniques  were  to  be  applied  here. 

Areas  7A,  7B,  and  7C 

Areas  7A,  7B,  and  7C  represented  natural  levees  that 
began  forming  in  ca.  3500  BP  (Chapter  2)  (Figure  2) .  Part 
of  the  %«estem  guide  levee  for  the  proposed  project  will 
cross  the  three  areas.  Because  of  their  age  cuid  the 
presence  of  natural  levee,  the  areas  were  defined  as  high 
probability  locations  for  prehistoric  site  occurrence.  For 
this  reason,  the  plan  for  survey  specified  20  m  transect 
lanes  with  shovel  tests  at  20  m  intervals. 

Area  8 

Area  8  is  associated  with  the  portion  of  the  western 
guide  levee  that  parallels  Bayou  Bois  Piquant  (Figures  2  and 
5) .  On  the  enclosed  maps,  the  proposed  location  for  the 
guide  levee  is  indicated  as  a  pair  of  dashed  lines.  The 
figures  show  that  the  levee  will  be  erected  at  distances  of 
100  to  500  m  east  of  the  bayou,  which  according  to  the  US6S 
quadrangle  is  within  inlauid  swamp. 

The  initial  segment  of  Area  8  begins  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  Willowdale  Subdivision  and  extends  SE  for 
approximately  1250  m  between  Bayou  des  Saules  and  Bayou  Bois 
Piquant  (Figure  2) .  Because  the  area  is  seasonally 
inundated  and  lies  between  natural  levees  rather  than  on 
one,  it  was  considered  a  low  probed>ility  area  for 
prehistoric  site  occurrence.  However,  the  area's  proximity 
to  two  natural  levees  suggests  some  possibility  of  sites. 
Therefore,  a  decision  was  made  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
route  of  the  projected  levee  with  pedestrian  transects  20  m 
wide  and  to  excavate  shovel  and/or  auger  tests  at  50  m 
intervals  along  each  transect. 

The  remainder  of  this  portion  of  the  guide  levee  then 
parallels  Bayou  Bois  Piquant,  and  is  not  close  to  euiy  other 
natural  levees.  It  was  auiticipated  that  the  area  of  direct 
inqpact  would  be  almost  perpetually  intuidated.  For  this 
reason,  a  decision  was  made  to  attenqpt  to  survey  the  natural 
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levee  on  the  east  side  of  Bayou  Bois  Piguamt.  One 
pedestrian  transect  was  to  be  placed  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  actual  channel.  Additional  transects  would  be  located 
20  m  and  40  m  east  of  the  chaumel.  These  transects  were  to 
begin  at  the  end  of  the  present  artificial  levee  that 
surrounds  the  portion  of  the  bayou  closest  to  Willo%iKlale 
Subdivision  amd  were  to  continue  southeast  to  the  point 
where  the  projected  guide  levee  actually  crosses  Bayou  Bois 
Piquant.  If  conditions  allo%#ed,  then  subsequent  trauisects 
would  be  surveyed  at  60  m,  80  m,  and  100  m  from  the  chaumel. 
This  regimen  was  designed  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
natural  levee  associated  with  the  Bayou  Bois  Pic[uauit  chaumel 
amd  its  distamce  from  the  constzuction  corridor.  The  plam 
for  survey  specified  that  shovel  or  auger  tests  would  be 
excavated  at  20  m  intervals. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Area  8,  the  projected  guide 
levee  crosses  Bayou  Bois  Piquant  amd  continues  south  to  the 
Louisiana  Cypress  Lumber  Canal  (Figure  5) .  It  was  intended 
that  am  effort  would  be  made  to  follow  the  actual  course  of 
the  guide  levee  with  20  m  transect  lames  here  because 
Britsch  amd  Dunbar  (1990)  suggested  a  subsided  chaumel  may 
have  been  located  nearby.  Stibsurface  tests  were  to  be 
placed  only  at  50  m  intervals  tmless  evidence  of  a  natural 
levee  was  noted. 

Area  9 

Area  9  was  drawn  as  the  projected  location  of  a  guide 
levee  on  the  north  side  of  the  Louisiama  Cypress  Lumber 
Canal  (Figure  5) .  The  plam  for  survey  specified  bankline 
inspection  of  the  north  side  of  the  carnal  from  a  boat.  The 
canal  runs  through  a  freshwater  marsh  so  the  area  was 
considered  a  low  probad)ility  zone  for  site  occurrence.  For 
this  reason,  a  decision  was  made  to  excavate  subsurface 
tests  only  at  50  m  intervals.  However,  because  the  carnal 
crossed  two  distributary  channels,  it  was  intended  that 
additional  tests  might  be  placed  at  those  locations. 

Areas  lOA  and  lOB 

Areas  lOA  amd  lOB  represent  natural  levee  within  the 
interior  of  the  eastern  and  western  guide  levees  (Figure  2) . 
They  were  selected  for  survey  because  the  diversion  chaumel 
will  cross  the  northernmost  of  the  two  distributaries  amd 
the  southernmost  is  also  within  the  potential  path  of  the 
chaumel . 

Actual  field  conditions,  including  perpetual  inimdation 
of  some  areas,  necessitated  numerous  modifications  to  the 
plam  for  survey.  Figures  6,  7,  8,  amd  9  show  those  portions 
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gure  6.  Excerpt  from  the  Luling  7.5'  (1969)  quadrangle 
towing  portlona  o£  the  area  actually  surveyed. 
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Figure  8.  Bxcerpts  from  the  New  Orleene  Nest  7.5'  (1979) 
and  the  Lake  Cataouatche  Bast  7.5'  (1982)  quadrangles 
showing  portions  of  the  area  actually  surveyed. 
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of  the  study  area  where  pedestrian  or  boat  survey  was 
actxially  conducted.  These  figures  are  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  this  report. 

Diseussion  of  Sites 

Also  included  in  the  report  are  discussions  of  site 
16SC73  which  was  identified  within  the  impact  corridor.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  site  be  considered  ineligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  T%ra 
other  sites  (16SC74  and  16SC76)  are  also  discussed.  These 
are  outside  the  project  area.  It  is  recomnended  that  if 
construction  plans  are  modified  in  such  a  way  that  16SC74 
will  be  inqpacted,  then  sufficient  excavations  should  be 
conducted  to  allow  a  definitive  assessment  of  its  NRHP 
statxis.  No  further  ufork  is  recoomtended  at  16SC76. 

This  report  also  discusses  the  results  of  excavations 
conducted  at  the  Punp  Canal  Site  (16SC27) .  Field 
observations,  ceramic  analysis,  faunal  analysis,  and  floral 
analysis  are  included.  The  nature  of  project  impacts  to 
this  site  and  other  sites  on  LaUce  Cataouatche  and  within  the 
project  ponding  area  are  presented  in  the  final  chapter  of 
this  report. 
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CaikPTlK  2 

OMMOiPiOLOor  or  m  savzs  pomd  jjotx 


Th*  Brltsflh  aad  Diiab«r  (1990)  StM/dy 

In  1989,  the  Waterways  Esqperiinental  Station  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Vicksburg,  undertook  a  geomorphological 
study  of  the  area  that  tirould  be  affected  by  construction  of 
the  Davis  Pond  freshurater  diversion  structure.  The  four 
goals  of  the  study  were:  (a)  to  map  geomorphic  features  or 
landforms,  (b)  to  reconstruct  geomorphic  development  of  the 
area  to  the  extent  possible,  (c)  to  define  former  and 
present  geomorphic  processes  in  the  area,  and  (d)  to  obtain 
data  that  «iould  aid  locating  archaeological  sites  (Britsch 
and  Dunbar  1990:3) .  Results  of  the  Britsch  and  Dunbar 
(1990)  study  are  the  primary  source  for  the  discussion 
presented  in  this  chapter.  Terminological  usage  (e.g. 
deposits,  environments,  and  systems)  follows  that  of  the 
study. 

Geomorphological  data  were  obtained  initially  by 
Britsch  and  Dunbar  (1990)  from  analysis  of  aerial 
photographs.  In  addition,  existing  soil  cores  were  auialyzed 
and  twelve  new  cores  were  obtained  through  the  use  of  a 
vibracore  sampler.  Twenty  radiocarbon  dates  from  selected 
stratigraphic  horizons  were  obtained  in  order  to  define  the 
chronology  of  stream  and  natural  levee  formation.  These 
dates  were  obtained  primarily  frcmi  peats  and  orgamic  clays 
associated  with  sediments  located  beneath  or  within  natural 
levee  deposits.  Other  techniques  included  biostratigraphic 
analysis  and  radiography  (Britsch  cmd  Dunbar  1990:6-12). 

Local  OeosMzphic  Setting 

Mississippi  River  deltaic  sediments  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Davis  Pond  area  over  the  past  4700  years.  The  area 
is  marked  by  a  bifurcating  network  of  ad>andoned 
distributaries  which  radiate  out  from  an  area  near  the  bank 
of  the  present-day  Mississippi  River,  (^stream  portions  of 
these  distributaries  have  been  destroyed  by  river  meandering 
or  have  been  buried  by  more  recent  sediments  (Britsch  and 
Dunbar  1990:13). 

Figure  10  shows  the  system  of  distributary  cheumels  in 
the  vicinity  of  Davis  Pond  at  present.  It  also  shows 
various  environments  of  deposition.  These  are  characterized 
as  natural  levees,  distributary  channels,  point  bars,  inleuid 
swa]iq>s,  fresh  water  marshes,  and  crevasse  splays. 
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Natural  levees  form  when  sediment  suspended  in  flood 
flow  is  deposited  adjacent  to  a  chaumel.  Over  time, 
veirtical  accretion  occurs  and  the  resulting  landform  is  a 
low,  viedge- shaped  ridge.  Natural  levees  adjacent  to  the 
Mississippi  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Davis  Pond  are  0.8  to 
2.4  ]an  wide,  euid  up  to  10  m  thick.  Those  associated  with 
distributary  channels  are  much  narrower,  and  their  thickness 
ranges  from  3  to  6  m.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  area, 
natural  levees  adjacent  to  distributary  channels  remain 
well -exposed  at  the  siirface.  However,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  area  only  the  levee  crests  are  exposed  at  the 
surface  because  of  subsidence  and  erosion  (Britsch  auid 
Dunbar  1990:19) . 

Natural  levees  in  the  vicinity  of  Davis  Pond  are 
thicker  than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  deltaic  plain.  This 
unusual  thickness  is  evidence  of  a  long  period  of  active 
crevassing.  Soils  in  these  natural  levees  are  clay,  silt, 
and  fine  sand.  Deposits  are  coarser -grained  near  channels 
and  finer-grained  at  greater  distances  from  the  channels. 
Organic  content  is  generally  low.  Soils  are  well  drained 
with  low  «iater  contents,  eind  exhibit  a  stiff  to  very  stiff 
consistency  (Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:13,19). 

Distributary  channels  are  defined  as  "...  channels  that 
diverge  from  the  trunk  channel  dispersing  or  'distributing' 
flow  away  from  the  main  course”  (Britsch  and  Dunbar 
1990:19) .  They  originate  initially  as  crevasse  chamnels 
during  periods  of  high  flow.  When  floods  are  of  sufficient 
duration,  a  permanent  distributary  ch£uinel  is  established. 
Abandonment  of  distributary  channels  occurs  after  major 
course  shifts  upstream  or  after  crevassing  occurs  a  short 
dist2Uice  upstream,  thereby  diverting  flow.  During  the 
process  of  abcuidonment ,  the  chaumel  base  is  infilled  with 
sands,  silts,  auid  orgamic  debris.  Infilling  decreases  flow 
velocities,  auid  the  result  is  increased  infilling  with  clay, 
organic  ooze,  amd  peats  (Britsch  auid  Dunbar  1990:19-20). 

The  major  abandoned  distributary  chaumels  within  the 
study  area  are  Bayous  Verret,  Bois  Piguauit,  des  Saules,  and 
Cypriere  Longue  (Figure  10) .  They  are  partially  or 
conqpletely  infilled  at  present,  but  continue  to  approximate 
their  original  width.  The  distal  ends  of  some  ad>auidoned 
distributaries  are  now  buried  as  a  result  of  subsidence  or 
have  laeen  destroyed  by  erosion.  The  middle  portions  are 
still  associated  with  almve- surface  natural  levees. 

Portions  closest  to  the  Mississippi  River  have  been 
destroyed  by  human  activity  or  are  buried  beneath  sediments 
associated  with  the  modem  Mississippi  River  (Britsch  and 
Dunbar  1990:20) . 
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Point  bars  represent  deposits  formed  during  lateral 
accretion.  These  deposits  occur  due  to  deposition  and 
infilling  on  the  inside  or  convex  bank.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  study  area,  point  bar  deposits  are  associated  only  with 
the  present  course  of  the  Mississippi  River  (Britsch  amd 
Dunbar  1990:20). 

Inlamd  swanks  occur  in  poorly  drained  areas  bordering 
natural  levee  ridges.  They  receive  fresh  water  and  sediment 
during  overflow  associated  with  seasonal  flooding.  At  those 
times,  fine-grained  sediments  are  deposited,  and  these  form 
thick  clay  sequences.  Inland  s%iranqps  are  concentrated  along 
the  Mississippi  River  and  near  the  largest  adsamdoned 
distributaries  in  the  northern  amd  central  portions  of  the 
study  area.  Elevation  generally  is  approximately  0.3  to  0.9 
m  ad>ove  the  surroimding  marsh.  Analysis  of  cores  indicates 
that  inlamd  swamps  represent  only  a  minor  element  in  the 
geomorphic  environment  of  the  study  area  (Britsch  amd  Dunbar 
1990:20-21) . 

Much  of  the  study  area  is  occupied  by  fresh  water 
marsh,  a  nearly  flat  expamse  where  only  grasses  amd  sedges 
grow.  Marsh  deposits  are  largely  the  result  of  organic 
sedimentation  that  occurs  as  plants  die  and  are  buried. 
Peats,  organic  oozes,  amd  humus  are  deposited  during  this 
process.  Although  marsh  deposits  are  subsiding,  surface 
elevation  is  maintained  at  a  relatively  constant  level  due 
to  vegetative  growth  and  sedimentation.  The  result  is  that 
marsh  deposits  thicken.  If  the  rate  of  subsidence  exceeds 
that  of  marsh  growth,  however,  the  surface  is  eventually 
intmdated.  Soil  cores  indicate  that  most  of  the  fresh  water 
marsh  in  the  study  area  is  "floating  marsh"  (flotant)  which 
consists  of  a  vegetative  mat  underlain  by  muck  or  organic 
ooze  which  grades  to  clay  with  increasing  depth  (Britsch  and 
Dunbar  1990:21-22). 

Crevasse  splays  occur  at  the  distal  ends  of  crevasse 
channels.  They  are  composed  of  coarse-grained  sediments 
which  are  deposited  in  triangular  or  semi -elliptical 
formations.  Numerous  anastomosing  or  interconnecting  small 
chaxmels  radiate  outward  from  the  splays.  The  largest 
crevasse  splay  mapped  in  the  study  area  is  that  associated 
with  the  1884  Davis  Crevasse.  This  splay  is  approximately 
.9  m  thick  near  the  river,  and  covers  approximately  5.2  sq 
]cm  (Britsch  emd  Dunbar  1990:22). 

Subsurface  Snvlrcuments  of  Deposition 

Britsch  and  Dunbar  (1990:22-25)  also  identified 
evidence  of  several  subsurface  environments  of  deposition 
once  active  in  the  vicinity  of  Davis  Pond.  These  are 
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represented  by  interdistributary  deposits,  intradelta 
deposits,  prodelta  deposits,  and  Pleistocene  age  nearshore- 
gulf  deposits. 

Sediments  are  deposited  in  low  areas  between  active 
distributary  channels  during  floods  which  overtop  the 
channels'  natural  levees.  The  coarsest  sediments  are 
deposited  on  the  natural  levees,  while  finer-grained 
sediments,  consisting  of  silty  clay  and  clay,  are  carried 
farther  away  and  settle  out  as  interdistributary  deposits. 
These  deposits  often  grade  upward  into  highly  organic  clays 
associated  with  marsh  and  swamp  deposits.  Analvsis  of  cores 
indicates  that  interdistributazy  deposits  arr  '^ommon  in  the 
project  area.  They  occur  at  depths  of  3  to  15  m  below  NGVD, 
and  range  in  thickness  from  5  to  12  m.  They  consist  of 
highly  bioturbated  gray  clays  with  some  silt  laminae,  shell 
fragments,  and  minor  amounts  of  organic  debris  (Britsch  and 
Dunbar  1990:22-23). 

Intradelta  deposits  are  coarse  grained  sediments  which 
occur  at  the  mouths  of  distributary  channels.  At  these 
locations,  coarse  sediments  are  deposited  on  the  mouth  bar 
crest  or  as  fans.  During  progradation,  the  distributary 
cuts  through  or  splits  around  the  bar,  after  which  the 
process  is  repeated  in  each  of  the  smaller,  branching 
channels.  Intradelta  deposits  interfinger  auid  merge  with 
interdistributary  deposits.  In  the  study  area,  they  consist 
primarily  of  clean  sands  and  silty  sands.  Analysis  of  soil 
cores  indicates  that  one  possible  lobe  in  the  study  area  is 
coincident  with  the  network  of  abandoned  distributaries 
(Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:23). 

Prodelta  deposits  are  the  result  of  waves  of 
sedimentation  that  preceded  the  seaward  advances  of  the 
various  delta  complexes  that  form  the  Mississippi  River 
Deltaic  Plain.  They  lie  directly  on  Pleistocene  deposits, 
and  imderlie  interdistributary  and  intradelta  deposits.  The 
upper  surface  is  generally  edsout  15  m  below  NGVD,  and 
thickness  is  2  to  10  m  (Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:25) . 

Pleistocene  deposits  underlie  the  entire  study  area, 
emd  were  probsd^ly  formed  in  eui  estuarine  or  nearshore -gulf 
depositional  environment.  The  Pleistocene  surface  lies  at 
depths  ramging  frcxn  17  to  21  m  below  NGVD  (Britsch  and 
Dvmbar  1990:25). 

Regional  Oeomozphlo  DevelQpoMnt 

Louisiema's  deltaic  plain  was  created  by  progradation 
of  a  series  of  Mississippi  River  courses  auid  deltas.  The 
Mississippi  River  has  repeatedly  built  major  delta  lobes. 


and  these  were  subsequently  abandoned.  After  abandonment, 
marine  transgression  occurs  due  to  compaction  and 
subsidence.  In  recent  times,  human  activity  has  accelerated 
the  rate  of  land  loss.  Prior  to  that  activity,  there  was  am 
overall  gain  in  the  size  of  the  coastal  plain  in  southeast 
Louisiana  (Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:25-26) . 

During  the  last  7,000  years,  a  series  of  delta 
conplexes  formed.  These  cooplexes,  beginning  with  the 
oldest,  were  the  Maringouin,  Teche,  St.  Bernard,  Lafourche, 
and  the  Plaquemine -Modem.  Their  locations  are  shown  in 
Figxire  11.  The  estimated  ages  of  these  complexes,  and  the 
series  of  lobes  of  which  each  was  comprised  (Frazier  1967) , 
are  shown  in  Figure  12. 

Oeomorphle  Development  of  Davis  Pond 

In  overview,  geomorphic  development  in  the  vicinity  of 
Davis  Pond  is  the  result  of  deltaic  sedimentation  since 
about  4700  BP.  Sediments  were  deposited  as  a  result  of 
crevasses  of  the  Mississippi  River.  As  a  result,  three 
distributary  systems  developed.  These  systems  were  Bayou 
Cypriere  Longue  (ca.  3500  BP  to  2700  BP) ,  Bayou  Verret  (ca. 
2500  BP  to  2200  BP),  amd  Cousin  Carnal  (ca.  2000  BP  to  1700 
BP) .  They  all  developed  as  a  result  of  crevassing  at  the 
same  approximate  location  on  the  Mississippi  River  (Britsch 
amd  Dunbar  1990:40).  Development  of  each  system  is 
summarized  in  the  paragraphs  below. 

At  ca.  4700  BP,  the  river's  flow  was  carried  by  Bayou 
Lafourche  amd  the  approximate  present-day  course  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  latter,  representing  Frazier's 
(1967)  Lobe  3  of  the  St.  Bernard  Delta  Complex,  received 
almost  full  flow.  Sediments  were  deposited  in  am  easterly 
direction.  This  chamnel  is  thought  to  have  been  within  1.6 
]cm  of  the  present  course  of  the  river,  but  its  exact 
position  is  unlcnown.  The  Davis  Pond  area  received  primarily 
prodelta  deposits,  with  the  exception  of  areas  near  the 
river  chamnel  where  point  bar  deposits  are  present  (Britsch 
amd  Dunbar  1990:27-30)  .  The  probad>le  configuration  of  lamd 
amd  water  for  the  period  4700  to  3700  BP  is  shown  in  Figure 
13. 

The  Bayou  Terre  Aiix  Boeufs  delta  lobe,  representing 
Frazier's  (1967)  Lobe  5  of  the  St.  Bernard  delta  complex, 
begam  prograding  to  the  east  of  the  study  area  approximately 
4000  BP.  Interdistributary  sedimients  now  begam  to  be 
deposited  atop  earlier  prodelta  sediments.  The  upper 
surface  reached  sea  level,  amd  a  marsh  was  estaddlished. 

This  marsh  surface  was  extensive.  However,  borings  indicate 
that  it  is  relatively  thin,  indicating  it  was  only  in 
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’®  •  Delta  lobes  formed  by  the  Mississippi  River  in 

•ast  7,000  years  (from  Frazier  1967  in  Brltsch  and 
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12.  Delta  chronology  (from  Frazier  1967) .  S< 
locations  of  numbered  lobes  (from  Britsch  an( 


Figure  13.  Interpreted  geomorphlc  setting  of  the  study  area 
between  4,700  and  3,700  years  BP  (from  Britsch  and  Dunbar 

1990:31).  i 
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existence  for  a  short  period  of  time,  possibly  less  than  200 
years  (Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:30-33).  The  probable 
configuration  of  land  and  water  for  the  period  3700  to  3500 
BP  is  shown  in  Figure  14. 

The  Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  distributary  system  began  to 
develop  in  a  south  and  southeast  direction  cdxjut  3500  BP. 

The  system  originated  as  a  crevasse  on  the  Mississippi  River 
course.  The  crevasse  was  open  long  enough  (ca.  700  to  800 
years)  to  establish  the  dense  networ)c  of  distributary 
channels  shown  in  Figure  15.  Radiocarbon  dates  indicate 
that  the  system  was  active  from  ca.  3500  BP  to  ca  2700  BP. 

In  some  areas ,  as  much  as  4.5  m  of  natural  levee  soil  was 
deposited.  Two  other  distributaries  developed  during  this 
same  period.  These  were  the  Bayou  des  Families  lobe  to  the 
east,  and  the  Bayou  Petit  system  which  originated  in  the 
same  location  as  the  Cypriere  Longue  system  but  which  flowed 
to  the  southwest  (Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:33-35). 

The  Bayou  Verret  distributary  system  begaui  to  develop 
in  the  study  area  about  2500  BP.  It  originated  as  a 
crevasse  at  the  same  location  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  flow  reoccupied  portions  of  the  Cypriere  Longue  system. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  study  area,  chaumels  extended 
in  an  easterly  direction  into  the  marsh  area  which  bordered 
the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Cypriere  Longue 
system.  Progradation  continued  to  the  east  until  it  turned 
abruptly  south  and  southeastward.  This  new  system  was 
active  for  only  200  or  300  years  as  evidenced  by  the  thinner 
natural  levees.  The  configuration  of  leuid  auid  water  during 
this  period  (ca.  2500  BP  to  2000  BP)  is  shown  in  Figure  16. 
During  this  same  period,  the  Grand  Bayou  system  developed. 

It  was  located  between  the  Bayou  Petit  euid  Bayou  Cypriere 
Longue  systems.  A  radiocarbon  sanqple  from  peat  at  the  base 
of  the  Grsuid  Bayou  natural  levee  provided  a  date  of  ca.  2500 
BP  (Britsch  and  Dvmbar  1990:35-37) . 

Flow  continued  into  the  study  area  after  development  of 
the  Bayou  Verret  system,  but  for  approximately  200  years 
distributary  systems  were  not  actively  advancing.  About 
2000  BP,  the  Cousin  Canal  system  begem  to  develop  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  as  a  result  of  crevassing  on  part  of 
the  Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  system.  Channels  related  to  this 
later  system  cut  across  older  channels  at  right  amgles.  The 
system  was  probably  initially  active  for  only  200  to  300 
years,  but  continued  to  receive  some  flow  during  later 
period  (Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:37-39) .  The  configuration 
of  land  and  water  during  this  period  (ca.  2000  to  1700  BP) 
is  shown  in  Figiire  17. 
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3700  -  3500  YEARS  BP 


Figure  14.  Interpreted  geonorphic  setting  of  the  study  area 
between  3,700  and  3,500  years  BP  (from  Britsch  and  Dunbar 
1990:32) . 
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3900  -  2900  YEARS  BP 


Figure  15.  Interpreted  geonorphic  reconstruction  of  the 
study  area  betnieen  3,500  and  2,500  years  BP  (from  Britsch 
amd  Dunbar  1990:34) . 
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2500  -  2000  YEARS  BP 


Figiire  16.  Interpreted  geomoinp^^c  reconstruction  of  the 
study  area  bet%#een  2,500  to  2,000  BP  (from  Britsch  and 
Dunbar  1990:36). 
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Figure*  17.  Interpreted  geomorphic  reconstruction  of  the 
study  area  between  2,000  to  1,700  years  BP  (from  Britsch  and 
Dunbar  1990:38) . 


since  approximately  1700  BP,  no  new  distributary 
systems  have  developed  in  the  study  area.  However,  the 
previously  developed  systems  continued  to  receive  some  flow 
which  added  to  natural  levee  and  swamp  deposits.  A  crevasse 
at  one  of  the  Fortier  plantations  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
the  1850  sugar  cane  crop  at  Davis  Plantation  and  at  other 
plantations  in  the  area.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
runoff  from  this  flood  event  was  carried  in  the  distributary 
system  discussed  in  this  chapter,  although  the  actual  break 
in  the  levee  was  several  miles  downriver.  The  last  crevasse 
that  affected  the  area  was  in  1884,  and  was  termed  the 
"Davis  Crevasse."  It  originated  at  the  location  of  a  rice 
flume.  Since  that  time,  artificial  levees  have  restricted 
flow  into  the  various  systems.  Hoviever,  stibsidence  has  been 
limited  somewhat  by  the  shallow  Pleistocene  surface  which  is 
very  dense  and  has  a  low  compaction  rate  (Britsch  and  Dunbar 
1990:39-40) .  The  configuration  of  lamd  amd  water  for  the 
period  1700  BP  to  present  is  shown  in  Figure  18. 

Relationship  Between  Oeoanrphology  and  Site  Location 

The  Pump  Canal  Site  (16SC27)  was  known  to  be  located 
very  close  to  one  area  which  was  surveyed  as  part  of  this 
project.  Britsch  and  Dunbar  (1990)  indicated  that  the  site 
was  associated  with  an  abandoned  distributary  that  was  a 
branch  of  Bayou  des  Saules.  The  channel  is  part  of  the 
Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  system  (above)  which  was  active 
between  3500  and  2700  BP.  A  carbon  date  and  analysis  of 
ceramics  from  previous  excavations  at  16SC27,  as  well  as 
those  reported  here,  indicate  that  initial  occupation  of  the 
site  postdated  formation  of  the  Cypriere  Longue,  Bayou 
Verret,  and  Cousin  Canal  systems.  These  data  are  consistent 
with  Saucier's  (1963)  suggestion  that  Native  Americeuis  in 
southeastern  Louisiauia  occupied  natural  levees  associated 
with  chazuiels  that  had  already  achieved  maximum  development 
and  were  partly  abandoned.  Saucier  (1963)  hypothesized  that 
the  lower  reaches  of  partially  eUsandoned  streams  were 
desirad>le  site  locations  because  flood  frequency  was  lower, 
fresh  water  was  available,  and  the  location  allowed 
convenient  access  to  swamps,  marshes,  euid  fresh  to  brackish 
water  lakes. 

Subsidence  rates  and  sedimentation  rates  are  in^rtant 
factors  for  predicting  the  occurrence  of  buried  sites. 
Svibsidence  rates  are  generally  about  .1  cm/year  except  along 
the  northwest  shore  of  Lake  Cataouatche  where  one  core 
indicated  the  rate  was  .23  cm/year.  Sedimentation  rates 
ranged  from  0.06  to  0.30  cm/year  until  the  modem  levee 
system  curtailed  flow  from  the  Mississippi  River. 
Sedimentation  rates  depend  on  environmental  setting,  and  are 
greatest  adjacent  to  channels  during  active  periods.  In 
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Figure  18.  Geomoiphology  of  the  Davis  Pond  project 
it  occiurs  today  (Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:41)  . 


general,  the  sedimentation  rate  has  been  greater  than  the 
siibsidence  rate  in  the  study  area.  Evidence  for  this 
derives  not  only  from  soil  cores  but  also  from  the  extent  of 
land  cooqpared  to  water.  Sedimentation  rates  almost 
certainly  exceeded  subsidence  rates  until  the  early 
twentieth  century  when  overbank  deposition  from  the 
Mississippi  River  was  successfully  prevented.  The  types  of 
landforiM  present,  as  well  as  the  sedimentation  auid 
subsidence  history  of  the  area,  suggested  to  Britsch  and 
Dunbar  (1990)  a  high  potential  for  buried  archaeological 
sites.  Geomorphological  factors  which  iirould  facilitate 
burial  of  prehistoric  sites  prevail  in  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  along  abandoned  distributary  channels, 
euid  on  the  flanks  of  natural  levees  (Britsch  and  Dunbar 
1990:44-53) . 

Figure  19  con^ares  the  geomorphic  chronology  of 
distributary  development  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
study  area  with  the  regional  culture  history.  Based  on 
radiocarbon  dating  of  the  various  distributary  systems  in 
the  study  area,  the  earliest  cultural  component  that  could 
be  present  vrould  represent  the  Poverty  Point  period.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  the  Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  system 
developed  and  prograded.  The  Bayou  Verret  system  developed 
during  the  subsequent  Tchula  period  and  the  Cousin  Canal 
system  developed  during  the  Marksville  period  (Britsch  and 
Dunbar  1990:57).  These  and  sxibsequent  periods  that  make  up 
the  local  culture  chronology  are  discussed  briefly  in 
Chapter  4 . 


Figure  19.  Comparison  of  Davis  Pond  geomorphic  chronology 
with  the  cultural  con^nents  recognized  for  the  deltaic 
plain  (modified  after  Weinstein  and  Oagliwo  1985,  in 
Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:60). 
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CBAPm  3 

KXTOKAL  SlTTma  OF  TBK  DAVIS  POND  ARSX 
Olographic  and  Phyalographlc  Sotting 

The  Davis  Pond  area  lies  within  the  Barataria  Basin. 

The  basin  encoi^passes  approximately  400,000  hectares 
(990,000  acres).  It  is  approximately  129  kilometers  (80 
miles)  long.  Lake  Des  Allemands  lies  near  its  headwaters, 
while  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  Basin's  southern  terminus. 

To  the  north  and  east,  the  Mississippi  River  natural  levee 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  Basin,  while  the  natural  levee 
associated  with  Bayou  Lafourche  forms  the  western  boundary. 
Several  large,  shallow  lakes  are  situated  within  the  Basin. 
These  lakes  are  interconnected  hy  bayous  and  surrounded  by 
marshleuid.  The  marshland  itself  is  bordered  by  higher 
ground  that  is  the  result  of  alluvial  deposition  from 
formerly  active  Mississippi  River  distributaries.  In 
addition,  natural  levees  associated  with  smaller 
distributaries  are  present  within  the  marsh  (White  et  al. 
1983:101-102,  see  also  Chapter  2  of  this  report). 

Barataria  Basin  is  a  broad,  low-lying  region 
characterized  by  a  set  of  ecological  parameters  which  are 
integrated  into  a  dynamic  ecosystem  with  enormous  biological 
productivity.  The  prime  integrating  feature  of  this 
ecosystem  is  water.  Primary  units  of  the  system  are 
forests,  freshwater  marshes,  brackish  marshes,  saline 
marshes,  euid  the  offshore  area  (Bahr  euid  Hebrard  1976:1-3)  . 

Climate 

The  Davis  Pond  area  is  typified  by  long,  hot,  eUid  humid 
summers.  Winters  are  relatively  warm,  but  occasional 
incursions  of  cool  air  do  occur  (McDaniel  1987:2-3) .  The 
meeui  euinual  ten^rature  is  about  21^  Centigrade  (70° 
Fahrenheit) ,  with  a  mean  low  in  January  averaging  11° 
Centigrade  (52°  Fahrenheit)  and  a  mean  high  in  July  of  about 
29°  Centigrade  (84°  Fahrenheit) .  The  growing  season  exceeds 
260  days  (White  et  al.  1983:103). 

The  area  is  located  within  the  Subtropics,  amd  its 
weather  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  nearby  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Rainfall  exceeds  160  cm  (64  inches)  annually.  Periods  of 
greatest  rainfall  generally  occur  in  August  and  September. 
October  is,  on  average,  the  driest  month  (White  et  al. 
1983:103).  Hurricanes  and  storm  surges  occur 
intermittently,  eUid  these  have  profound  effects  on  floral, 
faunal,  and  humem  communities  within  the  Barataria  Basin. 
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Plant  Cr—nni  tlaa 

Elevation  of  the  land  dramatically  affects  distribution 
and  coii^>osition  of  plant  COTUunities  within  the  Barataria 
Basin.  Differences  of  only  a  few  centimeters  of  elevation 
are  associated  with  striking  changes  in  vegetation.  This  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  effects  of  soil  saturation  (White 
et  al.  1983:103) . 

Upland  forests  %fere  historically  confined  to  only  the 
highest  areas.  At  lower  elevations,  bottomland  hardwood 
forests,  cypress -tupelo  swan^  forests,  and  marshes  were 
present.  An  intermediate  swamp  may  have  been  present  at 
some  locations  between  these  t%#o  commimities.  Large  tracts 
of  marsh  occur  in  surroimding  areas  (White  et  al.  1983:102). 

Prior  to  cultivation  and  urbanization  of  the 
Mississippi  River  delta  region,  uplauid  forests  would  have 
occupied  most  of  the  natural  levee  associated  with  the  river 
itself.  Similar  plant  communities  remain  present  on  the 
Pleistocene  terrace  north  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Natural 
climax  vegetation  in  such  forests  is  dominated  by  mixed 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  that  are  less  tolerauit  of 
flooding  than  are  bottomland  hard%raod  species.  Woody 
species  in  an  elevated  natural  levee  forest  would  have 
included  oaks  (Quercua  vizyiniana,  Q.  alba,  Q.  nigra) , 
shagbark  hickory  {Carya  ovata) ,  haclcberry  (Celtia 
laevigata) ,  sweetgum  (Liguidambar  atyaciflua) ,  pecan  (Carya 
illinoienaiB) ,  magnolia  (Magnolia  app.) ,  and  various  pines 
(Bahr  et  al.  1983:82). 

Bottomland  hardwood  forests  are  dominated  by  the  water 
oak  (Ouercus  nigra) .  Subdominemts  include  the  sweet  gum 
(Liquidaabar  atryaciflua) ,  haclcberry  (Celtia  laevigata),  and 
live  oak  (Quercua  virginieuia) .  Other  forest  species  include 
the  box-elder  (Acer  negundo) ,  honey- locust  (Gleditaia 
triacanthoa)  ,  American  elm  (Ulmua  americana)  euid  the  Nuttall 
oak  (Quercua  nuttallii)  .  The  most  common  shrub  species  are 
palmetto  (Sabal  minor)  and  green  haw  (Crataegua  viridia)  , 
but  thickets  of  possum-haw  (Ilex  decidua)  also  occur. 

Within  forest  gaps,  elderberry  (Sambucua  canadenaia)  and 
French-mulberry  (Callicarpa  americana)  occur.  Introduced 
species  such  as  the  can^hor  tree  (Cinnamon  canpbora)  are 
also  present  (White  et  al.  1983:103-104) . 

Vines  are  found  throughout  the  bottomland  hardwood 
forest,  and  few  trees  are  observed  without  them.  The  most 
common  of  these  include  poison-ivy  (Rhua  toxicodendron  var. 
vulgaria) ,  Virginia  creeper  (Parthenociaaua  quinquefolia) , 
supple-jack  (Berchemia  acandena) ,  pepper-vine  (Vitia 
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rotuxidifolia) ,  muscadine  (Vitis  rotundifolia) ,  and  heinp-%ireed 
(Mikania  acandena)  (White  et  al.  1983:104). 

The  cypress -tupelo  swanqp  forests,  located  a  greater 
distance  from  distributaries,  are  dominated  by  bald  cypress 
(Taxodiwn  disticJium)  in  areas  where  it  has  been  re¬ 
established  after  logging.  Water  tupelo  (Wyssa  aquatxca)  is 
often  either  a  sxib-  or  co-dominant  species.  Red  maple  {Acer 
rubrum  var.  drummondii)  and  ash  trees  {Nyaaa  aquatica) 
represent  the  other  sub-dominants  in  this  community.  Shrubs 
include  wax-myrtle  (Myrica  cerifera)  and  button-bush 
(Cephalanthus  occidentalis) ,  while  vines  are  cat-briar 
(Smiiax  spp. ) ,  truant -creeper  {Caapaia  radicana) ,  euid 
poison  ivy.  Herbaceous  groxmd  cover  includes  smart -weed 
{Peraicarxa  punctata) ,  alligator-weed  (Altemanthera 
philoxeroidea) ,  swamp  potato  (Sagxttaria  land  folia) ,  and 
water  hyacinth  {Eichhomia  craaaxpes)  (White  et  al. 

1983:105) . 

An  intermediate  swamp  forest  sometimes  occurs  iDetween 
the  bottomland  hardwood  forest  eund  the  swamp  forest.  The 
intermediate  forest  can  be  extensive  due  to  the  gradual 
slope  of  the  land.  Swamp  red  maple,  Americeui  elms,  amd 
water  oaks  are  common  here.  Palmettos  create  a  dense 
understory,  which  is  nearly  impenetraUDle  in  some  locations 
(White  et  al.  1983:105). 

The  other  predominant  plant  community  within  the 
Barataria  Basin  occurs  in  the  marsh  areas.  Marshes  are 
categorized  according  to  their  degree  of  salinity,  and  the 
areas  covered  by  the  various  marsh  communities  have 
certainly  changed  through  the  period  of  prehistoric 
occupation  due  to  variation  in  fresh  water  influx  compared 
to  salt  water  intrusion. 

The  ecological  distinction  between  a  swamp  and  a  marsh 
is  the  absence  of  trees  in  the  latter.  Marsh  soils  are  peat 
eUid  muck,  and  elevation  of  these  is  less  them  one  meter 
cdiove  mean  sea  level  in  the  vicinity  of  the  study  area. 

This  elevation  is  comparable  to  that  of  Lake  Salvador.  Cord 
grass  {Spartxna  patena)  is  dominant  in  the  brackish  or 
intermediate  marsh,  while  swamp-potato  {Sagxttaria 
Icuxcifolia)  predominates  in  freshwater  marsh.  Numerous 
other  species  co-occur  with  these  (White  et  al.  1983:106- 
107)  . 

Btbnobotany 

A  floristic  inventory  of  the  Coquilles  site  (16JE37) , 
located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Barataria  Basin,  recorded 
65  different  plemt  species,  all  of  which  are  endemic  to 
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North  America  (Dunn  1983) .  There  is  docxunentary  evidence 
for  utilization  of  57  of  these  species  (87.7%)  by 
Southeastern  Indian  tribes.  These  plants  can  be  categorized 
according  to  their  uses:  (1)  food  and  beverage  plauits;  (2) 
cxiratlve  and  medicinal  plants;  (3)  plants  used  for 
construction  and  utilitarian  items;  and  (4)  plamts  used  for 
textiles,  dyes,  and  paints.  Some  plants  had  multiple  uses. 
Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  all  of  these  plants  were 
actually  used  by  occupants  at  Coquilles  and  other  sites, 
their  availability  indicates  that  the  floral  resource  base 
in  the  area  was  both  rich  amd  diverse  (Dunn  1983:351,356). 

In  addition  to  these  plant  resources  found  along  the  natural 
levee,  other  species  endemic  to  nearby  marsh  and  laUceshore 
environments  were  undoubtedly  utilized. 

Pish 


The  Barataria  Basin  hosts  a  diverse  assemblage  of  fish 
species.  Many  marine  species  penetrate  inlamd  to  freshwater 
habitats,  while  freshwater  species  are  sometimes  found  in 
more  saline  environments.  Also,  the  lower  reaches  of 
freshwater  streams  probeUaly  serve  as  nursery  areas  for  the 
young  of  some  marine  species  (Bahr  and  Hebrard  1976:69) . 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

The  Barataria  Basin  hosts  at  least  26  reptilian 
species,  of  which  14  are  snakes.  The  American  alligator 
{Alligator  miaaiaaippienaiB)  and  various  species  of  txirtle 
are  common.  At  least  14  species  of  an^hibieuis  occur  or  are 
likely  to  occur  in  the  Basin.  Most  of  these  are  frogs  amd 
toads  (Bahr  euid  Hebrard  1976:74-77). 

Birds 

At  least  216  species  of  birds  are  Jcnown  to  occur  in  the 
Barataria  Basin,  i^proximately  43%  of  these  are  passerines. 
Some  species  of  this  group  are  permauient  residents,  while 
others  are  only  present  seasonally.  The  remainder  of  the 
216  species  are  predominantly  waterfowl,  mauiy  of  which  are 
migratory.  Because  the  Basin  sits  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Mississippi  flyway,  which  is  the  largest  waterfowl  migratory 
route  in  North  America,  birds  represent  a  potentially 
eUbundamt  source  of  food,  feathers,  and  bone  for  tools  (Bahr 
and  Hebrard  1976:6-7,78-115).  However,  at  the  Coquilles 
site  (16JE37)  within  the  eastern  portion  of  Barataria  Basin, 
surprisingly  few  remains  of  birds  were  recovered  (Beavers 
1982,  DeMarcay  n.d.).  Analysis  of  faunal  remains  from  Pump 
Canal  (16SC27)  resulted  in  similar  findings  (Misner  and 
Reitz,  this  volume) . 
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Inqportant  fur-bearing  species  present  within  the  Basin 
are  the  muskrat  (Oadatra  zibethicua) ,  raccoon  (Procyon 
lotor) ,  mink  {Muatalla  viaoa) ,  and  otter  (Lutra  canadenaia) . 
Nutria  (Myocaator  coypua)  are  a  recent  introduction  and  were 
not  present  during  the  prehistoric  or  early  historic 
periods. 

Other  indigenous  mammals  kno%m  to  occur  in  the  area 
include  the  Virginia  opossum  (Didelphia  vxrginiana) ,  the 
swamp  rabbit  {Sylvilagua  aquaticua) ,  the  fox  squirrel 
(Scirus  niger) ,  the  fox  (Vulpea  fulva) ,  the  bobcat  (Lyxix 
rufus) ,  the  beaver  (Castor  canadenaia) ,  the  civet  cat  or 
spotted  skunk  {Spilogale  putoria) ,  and  the  white-tailed  deer 
(Odocoileua  virginianua) .  In  addition,  several  species  of 
terrestrial  rodents  and  bats  are  endemic  (Bahr  and  Hebrard 
1983:118-126).  The  mammalian  faxmal  inventory  would  have 
been  even  more  extensive  during  the  prehistoric  period 
(Speaker  et  al.  1986:26-29). 

Rangia  cuneata 

Shellfish  remains  are  common  at  almost  all  of  the 
recorded  prehistoric  sites  located  in  the  Barataria  Basin. 
The  predominance  of  Rangia  cuneata  shells  characterizes  many 
prehistoric  period  sites  throughout  southern  Louisiana. 

This  brackish  water  mollusc  represented  a  widely  utilized 
resource  for  pre- European  occupants  of  the  region  (Byrd 
1976a) .  The  virtual  absence  of  freshwater  molluscs  at  sites 
in  southern  Louisiana  contrasts  markedly  with  the  abundance 
of  Rangia.  However,  small  numbers  of  shells  representing 
the  freshwater  genus  Unio  and  the  saltwater  genus  Oatrea 
have  been  reported  at  some  prehistoric  sites  within  the 
Barataria  Basin  (Gagliano  et  al.  1979). 

Byrd  (1976a)  examined  the  nutritional  and  caloric  value 
of  the  Rangia  in  order  to  determine  its  relative  inportance 
to  prehistoric  diet.  She  notes  that  a  100  poxind  deer  might 
be  expected  to  contribute  50  poimds  of  edible  meat.  In 
order  to  provide  the  equivalent  50  pounds  of  Rangia,  it 
itfould  be  necessary  to  harvest  25,300  clams.  That  would 
produce  50,600  clam  shells  which,  based  on  clam  size  at  the 
Morton  shell  midden,  would  represent  a  volume  of  11.8  cubic 
feet.  Thus,  clams  provide  only  relatively  small  amounts  of 
meat  per  volume  of  discarded  shell  (Byrd  1976a: 25) . 

In  addition  to  providing  only  a  small  amount  of  meat, 
Rangia  have  relatively  low  nutritional  values  compared  to 
other  food  items  utilized  during  the  prehistoric  period. 

This  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  Table  1  which  compares 


Table  1.  Cooperative  Nutritional  Value  of  100  Grama  of 
Rangia  (from  Byrd  1976a:27) 


Protein 

Pat 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate 

Calories 

Clam  (raw,  meat  only) 

12.6 

1.6 

2.0 

76 

Oyster  (raw) 

8.4 

1.8 

3.4 

66 

Deer  (raw,  lean  meat) 

21.0 

4.0 

0 

126 

Raccoon  (roasted) 

29.2 

14.5 

0 

255 

Duck  (raw) 

21.3 

5.2 

0 

138 

Catfish  (raw) 

17.6 

3.1 

0 

103 

Grape  (raw) 

1.3 

1.0 

15.7 

69 

Persimmon  (raw) 

0.8 

0.4 

33.5 

127 

Hickory  (nut) 

13.2 

68.7 

12.8 

673 

Pximpkin  (raw) 

1.0 

0.1 

6 . 5 

26 

Com  (modem,  field, 

8.9 

3.9 

72.2 

348 

raw) 
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the  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate  and  caloric  content  contained 
in  100  grans  of  various  food  items  (Byrd  1976a: 27) . 

As  the  table  demonstrates,  other  kinds  of  meat  yield 
greater  amounts  of  protein  than  does  Rangia.  Its  fat 
content  is  lower  than  the  other  food  items  presented  with 
the  exception  of  grapes,  persimmons,  emd  pumpkin. 
Carbohydrate  yield  is  somewhat  higher  tlum  other  meats,  but 
it  is  low  conqpared  to  plant  foods.  And  finally,  only 
oyster,  grape,  and  punpkin  have  a  lover  caloric  value.  The 
caloric  equivalent  of  a  lOO-potind  deer  would  be  about  42,000 
clams,  representing  19.6  cubic  feet  of  clam  shells.  The 
volume  of  Rangia  shells  in  a  prehistoric  midden  is, 
therefore,  disproportionate  when  the  contribution  of  this 
food  is  compared  to  that  of  other  food  types  that  leave 
fewer  and  more  compact  remains  (Byrd  1976a:27-28) . 

Despite  the  fact  that  Rangia  are  relatively  low  in  food 
value,  they  were  exploited  throughout  the  prehistoric  period 
in  coastal  Louisiana.  This  exploitation  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  little  risk  or  expenditure  of  energy  is  involved 
in  obtaining  Rangia.  In  some  brackish  waters,  these  clams 
are  relatively  abundant.  They  can  be  gathered  by  hcuid  in 
shallow  waters  and  by  rake  in  deeper  waters.  So  long  as 
large,  dense  clam  beds  are  available,  little  energy 
e^qpenditure  is  necessary  to  obtain  them  (Byrd  1976a: 28)  . 

In  addition,  there  are  other  possible  reasons  for  the 
apparently  heavy  exploitation  of  Rangia  by  prehistoric 
peoples.  Contributions  this  clam  might  have  made  to  trace 
element  intake  and  other  aspects  of  diet  remain 
undetermined.  Also,  the  large  volume  of  clam  shells  that 
result  from  clam  harvests  represent  an  important  source  of 
"fill"  in  low-lying  areas  subject  to  flooding.  All  of 
southern  Louisieuia  represents  such  an  area.  It  is  possible 
that  Native  Americans  were  deliberately  using  Rangia  shells 
to  provide  greater  topographic  relief  on  portions  of  the 
natural  levee  and  in  the  marsh. 
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XBtxoduetioa 

This  chapter  presents  a  brief  overview  of  Native 
Asierican  culture  history  in  southeastern  Louisiana. 
Excavations  conducted  in  and  research  issues  specific  to  the 
Barataria  Basin  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter 
7. 

The  Poverty  Point  Period 

Few  sites  dated  to  the  Paleo> Indiem  or  Archaic  Periods 
have  been  reported  in  southeastern  Louisiauia.  Although  land 
fomation  «ras  occxirring  in  the  study  area  during  the  Archaic 
Period  (Chapter  2) ,  evidence  indicates  that  human  occupation 
occurred  subsequent  to  maximum  development  of  the 
distributary  network.  Additionally,  Paleo- Indian  and 
Archaic  Period  sites  are  likely  to  have  been  buried  or 
destroyed  by  subsequent  riverine  processes. 

The  earliest  knovm  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  study 
area  are  dated  to  the  Poverty  Point  Period.  One  of  these, 
the  Linsley  Site  (160R40) ,  is  located  in  Orleans  Parish. 
140R40  is  situated  on  a  buried  natural  levee  associated  with 
an  earlier  course  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Material 
dredged  from  the  subsided  Rangia  shell  midden  was  used  to 
define  the  Bayou  Jasmine-Garcia  Phase  of  the  Poverty  Point 
period  (Gagliemo  et  al.  1975:44>47).  A  series  of 
radiocarbon  dates  and  baked  clay  balls  are  evidence  that 
date  the  site  to  the  Poverty  Point  period  (Weinstein 
1978 :A/23-A/25,  Thomas  1982:3).  Another  important  site 
representing  this  period  and  phase  is  the  Bayou  Jasmine 
Site.  It  is  located  near  Lake  Pontchartrain  in  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Parish  (Duhe  1977) . 

The  name  "Poverty  Point"  is  derived  from  the  type  site, 
an  area  of  massive  earthwork  construction,  in  northeastern 
Louisiama.  The  Poverty  Point  site  (16WC5)  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  cultural  center  with  trade  networks  and 
influence  extending  throughout  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
Baked  clay  balls  known  as  "Poverty  Point  objects"  are  one  of 
the  important  traits  that  mark  the  period.  Other  traits 
include  an  elaborate  lapidary  and  microlithic  industry,  use 
of  steatite  vessels,  and  the  use  of  exotic  stone  (Thomas 
1982:5) . 
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TlM  Tohula  F«rlod 

Tchula  period  occupations  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  are  equated  with  the  Tchefuncte  culture.  The  period 
has  been  called  "the  early  ceramic  period"  because,  with  the 
exception  of  £iber-tenq)ered  pottery,  it  was  the  interval 
during  which  initial  pottery  complexes  appeared  in  the  Lower 
Mississii^i  Valley.  Sites  are  few  and  scattered,  and  there 
are  no  universal  markers.  However,  within  subareas  such  as 
South  Louisiana,  regional  markers,  primarily  Tchefxincte  type 
ceramics,  are  useful  for  recognizing  period  occupations 
(Phillips  1970:7,8,15,76). 

Peoples  of  the  Tchefuncte  culture  were  the  first  to 
engage  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramics.  Fiber - 
tempered  and  some  grog- tempered  or  temperless  sherds  have 
been  recovered  from  earlier  Poverty  Point  contexts.  These 
may  represent  primarily  trade  goods  from  the  earliest 
pottery-making  cultures  to  the  east.  The  basic  Tchefuncte 
ware  is  tenperless  or  grog-tempered,  with  accidental 
inclusions  of  small  quantities  of  sand  and  vegetable  fiber. 
Sand-tenq>ered  wares  represent  a  minority  constituent  of 
Tchefuncte  site  assemblages  (Shenkel  1984:47-48). 

The  Marksvllle  Period 

The  Marksville  period  is  associated  with  a  Hopewellian 
culture  and  tradition  mamifested  throughout  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  (Phillips  1970:7,17-18,886).  The 
Hopewell  culture's  two  major  centers  of  development  were  in 
Ohio  amd  Illinois,  amd  date  to  Isetween  200  B.C.  amd  A.D. 

400.  Diffusion  of  aspects  of  the  culture  may  have  resulted 
from  the  activity  of  traders  who  estadslished  a  wide-ramging 
network,  sometimes  termed  the  "Hopewelliaui  Interaction 
Sphere . " 

In  addition  to  diagnostic  pottery  types  of  the 
Marksville  period,  conical  burial  mounds  were  characteristic 
of  the  culture.  Interments  are  generally  associated  with 
grave  goods.  Some  of  these  were  mamufactured  from  exotic 
raw  materials  (Neuman  1984:142-168). 

The  Baytown  Period 

The  Baytown  period  has  been  defined  as  the  interval 
between  the  end  of  Hopewell ian/Marksville  culture  auid  the 
emergence  of  Coles  Creek  cultxire.  In  the  southern  half  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  there  are  no  area-wide  horizon 
or  period  markers  (Phillips  1970:901) . 
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The  Baytown  period  ia  often  referred  to  as  the 
"Troyville  period"  by  Delta  archeologists.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  diagnostic  markers  for  the  period  in  southeastern 
Louisiana,  it  is  often  assimilated  with  the  subsequent  Coles 
Creek  period,  and  the  two  are  together  referred  to  and 
discussed  as  "Troyville/Coles  Creek  cultures"  (e.g.  Neuman 
1984) . 

The  Coles  Creek  Period 

The  Coles  Creek  period  is  the  interval  that  begins  with 
the  emergence  of  Coles  Creek  culture  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  ends  with  the  establishment 
of  "full-blown"  Mississippiaui  culture  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Valley  (Phillips  1970:18).  Although  it  appears  to 
represent  a  population  zenith  in  the  eastern  delta  province, 
many  sites  tentatively  classified  as  Coles  Creek  may 
actually  be  from  the  Baytotm  period  (Wiseman  et  al. 

1981:3/5) . 

Coles  Creek  culture  was  characterized  by  small 
ceremonial  centers  with  mounds.  These  were  surrounded  by 
villages  of  varying  size.  The  culture  developed  in  the  area 
betmreen  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  Yazoo  Basin.  Its  influence  filtered  into  the  delta 
region  of  southeastern  Louisiana  (Brown  1984:95). 

Mounds  associated  with  the  Coles  Creek  culture 
generally  are  larger  and  exhibit  more  construction  stages 
theui  those  associated  with  the  earlier  Marksville  culture. 

A  more  significant  difference  is  that  Coles  Creek  mounds  are 
pyramidal  euid  flat -topped,  auid  they  were  used  as 
substructures  for  religious  and/or  civic  buildings.  In 
contrast,  Marksville  peoples  generally  built  conical  burial 
mounds  (Neuman  1984:167). 

The  Mississippi  Period 

The  laeginning  of  the  Mississippi  period  is  marked  by 
the  appearamce  of  emergent  Mississippian  culture  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  Plaquemine 
culture  in  the  southern  part  (Phillips  1970:18-19) . 
Plaquemine  culture  sometimes  exhibits  classic  Mississippian 
developments  such  as  temple  mound  construction.  However, 
archeological  evidence  suggests  that  Plaquemine  culture 
emerged  from  a  Coles  Creek  base  and  was  later  influenced  by 
Mississippieui  intrusions  from  further  up  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley.  Multi-mound  construction  and  artifact 
assemblages  are  evidence  that  link  the  two.  Absence  of 
European  trade  goods  indicates  that  the  Plac[uemine  culture 
reached  its  zenith  prior  to  European  contact  (Neumcui 
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1984:258-259).  Sites  dating  from  the  contact  period 
represent  a  Delta-Natchezan  phase.  Proportions  of  ceramic 
types  change,  some  new  styles  and  types  appear,  amd  European 
trade  goods  are  often  foxmd  in  association  with  the 
aboriginal  materials  (Quimby  1957:118-119,134-144). 

Aboriginal  Oooupation  during  the  Colonial  Period 

Identities  and  locations  of  Indian  tribes  in  Louisiama 
cannot  be  determined  for  any  period  prior  to  adx)ut  A.D.  1700 
when  literate  French  settlers  and  visitors  began  to  record 
their  observations  regarding  aboriginal  occupamts  of  the 
area.  Despite  these  accounts,  it  remains  difficult  to  sort 
pre-  amd  post-contact  culture  traits.  This  is  especially 
true  for  the  lesser  tribes  living  along  the  Mississippi 
River  and  other  areas  within  southeastern  Louisiana  (Kniffen 
et  al.  1987:45) . 

The  protohistoric  amd  early  historic  periods  were 
traumatic  for  adx)riginal  society  in  southeastern  Louisiama. 
The  effects  of  disease  amd  of  the  ever-increasing  European 
population  are  reflected  in  the  declining  aboriginal 
population  and  in  the  migrations  by  remnamts  of  various 
tribes.  Internecine  warfare  typified  relations  between  the 
various  groups  (Giardino  1984) .  Chapter  5  of  this  report 
presents  more  detailed  information  ad>out  historic  period 
Native  Americam  activity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  study  area. 
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HZ8TORZC  ovnvznr  for  m  RiazQii 
TEXT  ZMCLODIS  SRVZS  POND 
by  B^njaaiB  Maygardwi 

Native  Americans  continued  to  maintain  an  inqportant 
presence  in  southeastern  Louisiana  even  after  the  arrival  of 
European  explorers  and  settlers.  At  the  begixming  of  the 
historical  period,  the  Quinipissa  Indians  were  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Charles  Parish.  They  were  a  Muslchogean 
Indian  tribe  who  figured  in  several  of  the  narratives  of 
LaSalle's  1682  e3q>loration  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Quinipissa  are  thought  to  have  fired  a  volley  of  arrows  at 
LaSalle's  party  dtiring  their  descent  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  During  the  first  part  of  LaSalle's  ascent  of  the 
river,  he  again  encountered  the  Quinipissas  when  his  party 
camped  on  the  east  bank  opposite  the  village  where  they  had 
been  attacked  while  descending.  The  site  of  the  Quinipissa 
village  was  probad)ly  near  present-day  Hahnville  (Swamton 
1911:280) . 

By  the  time  of  Tonti's  1686  search  for  LaSalle,  the 
Quinipissa  were  no  longer  residing  in  the  area  (LA  Indian 
Miscellany  1940:12)  .  Hovrever,  other  Native  American  groups 
remained  present  in  the  area  that  includes  Davis  Pond.  In 
1699,  Bienville  travelled  down  Bayou  Lafourche,  the  natural 
levee  of  which  marks  the  western  boundary  of  the  Barataria 
Basin.  His  goal  was  to  make  contact  with  the  Ouacha  Indians 
who  were  known  to  live  along  the  bayou.  Bienville's 
Bayogoula  guide  referred  to  the  bayou  as  "the  River  of  the 
Ouachas."  The  expedition  made  contact  with  a  village 
located  near  present-day  Labadieville  (Hunter  et  al. 
1988:27-28) . 

Only  a  few  years  later,  Bienville  sent  a  raiding  party 
to  attack  the  Chitimachas  euid  to  capture  slaves.  The 
Chitimachas  were  now  living  on  Bayou  Lafourche  which  was 
referred  to  as  "River  of  the  Chitimachas . "  It  appears  that 
the  Chitimachas  settled  in  the  area  already  occupied  by  the 
Ouacha  eUid  Chaouacha  some  time  between  1699  and  1705. 
However,  it  is  likely  that  the  Ouacha  maintained  a  presence 
in  the  Barataria  Basin  because  Lake  Salvador  was  referred  to 
as  "Lake  Ouacha"  or  "Lake  Washa"  into  the  late  nineteenth 
centxiry.  Also,  the  1763  confirmation  of  a  land  transaction 
made  in  1744  indicates  that  Claude  Joseph  Villas  Dubreuil 
purchased  from  the  "Ouacha  and  Chaouache  Indians"  a  large 
tract  located  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Salvador.  Some 
Ouacha  eUid  Chaouacha  Indieuis  moved  to  locations  along  the 
Mississippi  River  within  eUid  near  St.  Charles  Parish  during 
the  1700s  (Hiuiter  et  al.  1988:28,  30-31;  Blume  1990:18; 
Giardino  1984:251-252) . 
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Although  LaSalle  had  claimed  for  Premce  all  of  mid¬ 
continental  America  drained  by  the  Mississippi  in  1682, 
France  initially  did  little  to  develop  the  new  territory. 
Louis  XIV  was  preoccupied  with  wars  and  court  extravagances 
luitil  shortly  before  the  start  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1698,  Pierre  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville,  accompanied  by  his 
younger  brother  Jean-Baptiste  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville,  was 
sent  to  establish  French  sovereignty  over  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Gulf  Coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river's 
mouth.  Bienville  established  Fort  Maurepas  at  Biloxi  Bay  in 
1699,  amd  the  following  year  he  fotuided  Fort  de  la  Boulaye 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  somewhere  within 
present-day  Plaquemines  Parish.  Both  sites  were  abandoned 
within  a  few  years,  and  a  settlement  at  Mobile  became  the 
center  of  French  activity  (Wilson  1987:1) . 

In  1712,  the  French  cro%m  gramted  Crozat  a  monopoly  on 
economic  affairs  of  the  lauiguishing  settlements.  Crozat 's 
charter  gramted  him  commercial,  mineral,  auid  fur  trading 
privileges,  auid  it  authorized  him  to  send  one  shipload  of 
Africam  slaves  aumually  for  sale  to  the  colonists.  In  turn, 
Crozat 's  obligation  was  to  send  two  vessels  of  colonists 
each  year.  Crozat  was  relying  on  commercial  profits  to 
finamce  his  ente3T)rise.  However,  anticipated  profits  from 
exploitation  of  mineral  resources  amd  from  the  fur  and 
Indiaui  trade  y/ere  not  forthcoming.  Crozat 's  only  relicd>le 
market  was  the  approximately  700  settlers  scattered  through 
the  colony  (Clark  1970:14-16). 

In  1717,  Crozat 's  financial  failure  forced  him  to  give 
up  his  commercial  monopoly  on  the  colony.  Louis  XIV  had 
died  in  1715,  auid  Frauice  was  now  ruled  by  the  Regent 
Phillipe,  Due  d'Orleauis,  whose  finauicial  advisor  was  John 
Law.  Law's  Company  of  the  West,  involved  in  French 
commercial  and  finauicial  ventures  throughout  the  world, 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  Louisiauia  colony  in  1717 
(Clark  1970:17) .  That  same  year,  the  Compauiv  directed  that 
a  city  named  New  Orleauis  be  estaiblished  on  the  Mississippi 
River  some  thirty  leagues  from  the  mouth  (Wilson  1987:3-4)  . 

Law  had  other  concessions  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Arkansas  auid  Mississippi  Rivers,  on  the  Mississippi  below 
New  Orleans,  auid  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  In  1720,  Law  recruited 
emigrauits  from  a  number  of  German- speaUcing  localities  in 
Europe  to  settle  on  his  concessions.  Law's  Company  of  the 
West  disseminated  propagauida  to  counter  a  negative  image  of 
settlement  prospects  in  French  Louisiauia,  including  a  well- 
known  pamphlet  printed  in  Leipzig  in  1720  that  exaggerated 
the  munificence  of  the  landscape.  In  the  pamphlet, 

Louisiauia  was  depicted  as  a  land  overflowing  with  game; 
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filled  with  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead;  as  well 
as  herbs  and  plants  to  provide  "healing  remedies  for  the 
most  dangerous  woiinds,  yes,  also,  so  they  say,  infallible 
ones  for  the  fruits  of  love”  (quoted  in  Voss  1928:8-9).  As 
appealing  as  this  description  may  have  been  to  potential 
settlers,  the  depressed  and  disrupted  economy  in  much  of 
Germany  was  doubtless  the  major  impetus  for  most  of  Law's 
recruits . 

i^proximately  2,600  people  (Le  Conte  1967:73),  mostly 
in  family  \mits  or  entire  villages,  were  recruited  in 
Alsace,  Lorraine,  the  Pfalz,  Baden,  Wurttemburg,  Mainz, 
Trier,  and  Switzerland.  These  German -speaking  emigrants 
included  recruits  for  the  Swiss  regiment  in  Louisiana  and 
workers  designated  for  the  army  (Blume  1990:9) .  Many  of  the 
settlers  died  before  leaving  French  ports  amd  many  more  died 
upon  arrival  in  the  Mew  World  at  Biloxi  and  Dauphin  Island 
(Voss  1928:9-10) .  The  settlers  were  to  be  estad>lished  at 
Law's  concession  at  the  Arkcuisas  River.  The  majority  of 
them  went  as  engages,  a  kind  of  indentured  servcuit,  under 
contract  with  Law.  Left  at  the  Arkeuisas  without  plows, 
oxen,  cows,  or  wagons,  the  effort  of  the  settlers  was  a 
failure  auid  after  a  few  months  the  Germans  departed 
downriver  for  Law's  concession  at  English  Turn.  When  news 
reached  the  settlers  of  the  collapse  of  the  "Mississippi 
Bubble"  and  Law's  fall  from  grace,  most  went  to  New  Orleans 
and  demanded  return  to  France.  Bienville  convinced  them  to 
stay.  On  his  own  authority  he  granted  them  concessions  on 
lands  belonging  to  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  which  had 
suppleuited  Law's  Company  of  the  West.  The  area  granted  for 
settlement  was  located  between  the  vicinity  of  present-day 
Destrehan  and  Lake  des  Allemands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Germans  relocated  there  in  June  and  July 
1721  (Le  Conte  1967:77,  Blume  1990:15).  It  is  likely  that 
at  least  part  of  this  settlement  had  been  occupied  prior  to 
1721  by  a  group  of  Ouacha  Indians  (Blume  1990:15). 

Also  ia  June  1721,  a  group  of  independent  German 
settlers,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Swedish  soldier  of 
fortline  named  Karl  Friedrich  D'Arensburg,  arrived  at  Biloxi. 
They  settled  in  the  same  area  on  the  west  bank  as  the 
previous  German  arrivals.  This  area  of  German  concentration 
became  known  as  La  Cote  Des  Allemands  (the  German  Coast)  or 
simply  Les  Allemeuids .  Bienville  placed  D'Arensburg  in 
commamd  of  the  area,  and  the  census  of  May  1722  indicates 
that  a  population  of  257  persons  of  all  ages  ouid  sexes  had 
been  estcdilished  in  three  villages  upriver  from  present-day 
Hahnville.  In  late  1722  (Le  Conte  1967:80),  a  hurricane 
forced  water  from  Lac  Des  Allemands  into  the  settlements, 
causing  many  of  the  ^rmans  to  move  closer  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  some  to  leave  the  German  Coast.  The 


1724  censiis  revealed  a  decline  in  population  to  169  persona 
in  56  families,  only  six  of  which  had  cows  and  none  of  which 
had  horses  (Blume  1990:23-26). 

The  1724  census  indicates  that  the  farms  of  these 
settlers  were  small,  ranging  only  three  to  eight  arpents 
front.  A  total  of  some  113  arpents  had  been  cleared  on  the 
Germam  coast.  The  small  size  and  rudimentary  development  of 
the  German  Coast  estaJalishments  relative  to  the  larger 
concessions  downriver  towards  New  Orleans  was  marked.  By 
1724,  the  commercial  production  of  indigo  had  begxui  on  these 
larger  concessions  which  had  relatively  large  numbers  of 
slaves  (Blume  1990:35-36) . 

The  German  settlers  were  no  longer  engages  by  1724; 
rather,  when  the  Company  of  the  Indies  assumed 
proprietorship  of  the  concession,  the  settlers  became 
conceBBXonaireB .  They  were  obliged  to  grow  com  euid  wheat 
and  to  sell  their  produce  to  the  Company,  euid  purchase  from 
it  the  necessities  of  life  at  fixed  prices.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies  in  1731,  the 
settlers  became  proprietors  of  their  individual  concessions. 
After  1731,  they  increasingly  switched  to  cultivating  fruit 
trees  and  vegetables,  and  to  raising  poultry  and  cattle. 

This  resulted  in  an  improvement  of  their  prosperity.  By  the 
census  of  1731,  the  population  of  the  Germem  settlement  had 
increased  to  a  population  of  267  inhabitants,  plus  120 
African-American  slaves.  Forty-nine  of  the  68  concessions 
had  cattle,  totaling  159  head  (Blume  1990:47). 

By  1729,  an  area  within  the  Barataria  Basin  was  Iseing 
referred  to  on  maps  as  the  "Isle  de  Barataria."  Virgin 
forests  euid  shell  middens  in  that  region  had  potential  for 
and  began  to  be  used  as  construction  materials  in  New 
Orleans.  The  wood  growing  there  was  also  exported  (Swanson 
1975:135-136)  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  colony 
represented  an  important  commodity  (Clark  1970:29) .  Cemals 
were  dug  from  the  Mississippi  River  into  the  Barataria  Basin 
to  provide  aui  access  route  for  retrieving  felled  trees.  The 
Basin  was  also  a  source  for  fish,  game,  euid  exportable  furs 
for  the  early  colonists  (Swanson  1975:136) .  Some 
concessionaires  also  began  raising  cattle  on  higher  ground 
within  the  Basin  (Swanson  1991:19). 

German- speaking  settlers  continued  to  arrive  at  the 
German  Coast  during  the  mid- eighteenth  century.  These 
included  both  Swiss  soldiers  and  a  large  group  from  Lorraine 
in  1754.  Governor  Kerlerec  noted  of  the  latter  group: 

I  have  received  the  families  from  Lorraine  by  the 

Concord.  They  are  ested>lished  aux  Allemands  and 
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work  %irell.  Many  like  those  who  would  be  necessary 
for  the  advancement  of  the  colony  --  families 
accustomed  to  working  the  soil,  whose  energies 
would  redouble  in  a  country  where  the  revenues 
would  belong  to  them  without  the  burden  of 
taxation  (quoted  in  Oeiler  1975:105-106). 

Alsatian  immigrants  also  arrived  in  the  1750s.  They,  like 
the  settlers  from  Lorraine,  were  probably  bilingual, 
speaking  both  French  and  German.  A  number  of  Catholic 
German  families  arrived  from  Maryland  in  1774.  The  result 
of  population  growth  through  immigration  euid  native  increase 
was  an  expansion  of  the  "German  Coast"  into  areas  up,  dovm, 
and  across  the  Mississippi  River.  It  now  encon^assed  an 
area  bounded  by  Lake  Maurepas  to  the  north.  Lake 
Pontchartrain  to  the  east,  and  Bayou  des  Allemands  to  the 
south.  In  1745,  100  German  families  were  enumerated  on  the 
coast . 

The  characteristic  pattern  of  agricultural  activity  on 
the  German  Coast  was  small  farms,  a  pattern  which  continued 
for  decades.  Redon  de  Rassac  %^ote  in  1763: 

The  so-called  German  Coast  furnishes  a  lot  of  rice 
to  the  city,  meuiy  vegetables,  com,  milk  products 
euid  poultry,  but  very  little  indigo  and  sugar. 

This  is  because  the  inheUbitants  do  not  liave  enough 
negroes  at  their  disposal  although  they  are  the 
best  workers  in  the  colony  (quoted  in  Blume 
1990:67) . 

By  the  1760s,  indigo  production  was  the  dominamt  economic 
activity  on  the  larger  plamtations  and  had  spread  to  the 
plantations  of  the  lower  German  Coast,  auid  even  to  some 
smaller  farms  on  the  west  bank  (Blume  1990:84). 

Despite  the  economic  disadvantages  faced  by  the  Germcui 
Coast  settlers,  the  census  of  1766  amd  census  of  1769 
indicate  that  it  was  aui  area  of  healthy  economic 
development.  By  1769,  the  number  of  inhabi taints  numbered 
2016  of  whom  1268  were  whites,  eight  were  Free  Persons  of 
Color,  auid  740  were  African-American  amd  Native  Americam 
slaves.  Of  the  220  family  heads,  52  were  French,  90  were 
Creoles  from  Canada  and  Louisiana,  66  were  German  amd  12 
were  "foreign^  (Blume  1990:81).  The  census  indicates  that 
individuals  of  Germam  heritage  were  already  in  a  minority  by 
this  date.  Intermarriage  and  acculturation  would  continue 
to  reduce  the  Germam  ethnicity  of  the  region  in  the 
following  decades. 
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Jeffreys,  \m:iting  at  the  end  of  the  French 
colonial  period,  described  the  prosperity  of  the  German 
colonists : 

Ten  leagues  before  the  stream  reaches  New  Orlesms 
is  the  settlement  of  the  Germans,  who  after  the 
disgrace  of  Mr.  Law,  abandoned  his  plantation  at 
Arkansas,  and  obtained  leave  of  the  council  to 
settle  in  this  country.  Here,  by  means  of  their 
application  and  industzry,  they  have  got  extremely 
well  cultivated  plantations,  and  are  the  purveyors 
of  the  capital,  whither  they  bring,  weekly, 
cabbages,  salads,  fruits,  greens  and  pulse  of  all 
sorts,  as  well  as  vast  quantities  of  wildfowl, 
salt  pork,  auid  many  excellent  sorts  of  fish.  They 
load  their  vessels  on  the  Friday  evening,  towards 
sxinset,  and  then  placing  themselves  two  together 
in  a  pirogue,  to  be  carried  down  by  the  currents 
of  the  river,  without  ever  using  their  oars, 
arrive  early  on  Saturday  evening  at  New  Orleans, 
where  they  hold  their  market,  whilst  the  morning 
lasts,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  selling  their 
commodities  for  ready  money.  After  this  is  done, 
auid  when  they  have  provided  themselves  with  what 
necessaries  they  want,  they  embark  again  on  their 
return,  rowing  their  pirogues  up  the  river  against 
the  stream  reach  their  plantations  in  the  evening 
with  provisions,  or  the  money  arising  from  the 
produce  of  their  labours  (Jeffreys  1761:147,  sic 
throughout) . 

Inhabitants  of  the  German  Coast  were  opposed  to  Spanish 
rule  because  they  expected  economic  dislocation  to  result 
from  restrictions  on  trade  imposed  by  the  Speuiish.  In  1768, 
D'Arensburg,  still  in  de  facto  command  of  the  German  Coast, 
arrested  a  messenger  from  the  Spanish  governor,  Lt.  Gen.  Don 
Antonio  de  Ulloa.  The  German  Coast  settlers  rose  in  eui 
insurgency.  On  October  28th,  a  body  of  men  marched  on  New 
Orleems.  They  were  joined  by  some  Acadians,  making  perhaps 
400  men  in  all.  They  forced  their  entry  at  the 
Tchoupitoulas  gate  of  the  city.  Ulloa  fled,  but  his 
successor,  Don  Alejandro  O'Reilly,  rapidly  c[uashed  the 
uprising  and  executed  a  number  of  leaders.  D'Arensburg 
himself  was  pardoned. 

By  the  following  decade  the  German  Coast  inhabiteuits 
were  increasingly  willing  to  cooperate  with  Spanish 
authority.  In  1773,  the  British  appeared  on  the  Germam 
Coast,  causing  concern  over  their  encroachment,  as  would  the 
possibility  of  American  encroachment  later  in  the  period  of 
Spauiish  rule  in  Louisiana.  In  1779,  during  the  American 
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Revolution,  Governor  Bernardo  de  Galvez  spent  a  period  of 
time  with  his  troops  on  the  German  Coast  before  proceeding 
upriver  to  Baton  Rouge.  His  recruiting  efforts  were  so 
successful  that  he  remarked  that  "On  the  German  Coast,  only 
old  men  are  left"  (quoted  in  Blume  1990:129) . 

The  Spanish  were  concerned  eUsout  the  defense  of  their 
newly  acquired  colony,  and  decided  to  establish  a  series  of 
outposts  where  soldiers  and  their  families  could  live.  One 
of  these  was  ad}Ove  the  confluence  of  Bayous  Barataria  amd 
des  Families  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Barataria  Basin.  In 
1779,  ad>out  150  recruits  from  the  Canary  Islands  (referred 
to  as  lalenoB)  began  arriving  at  the  settlement.  Hurricames 
in  1779  auid  1780  devastated  the  conun\inity.  The  Barataria 
lalenos  begam  relocating  to  a  sister  settlement  in  present- 
day  St.  Bernard  Parish  as  well  as  to  New  Orleams  and  other 
places.  By  1783,  the  Barataria  settlement  was  largely 
ad>auidoned  (Swauison  1991:59-60,  Din  1988:47-51)  .  However, 
some  of  the  residents  remained  at  the  settlement  for  a  few 
additional  years.  At  least  one  member  of  the  original  group 
of  settlers  still  lived  near  Bayou  des  Families  at  the  time 
of  her  death  in  1807  (Swauison  1991:97-98)  .  Archeological 
evidence,  specifically  Native  American  ceramic  wares  found 
at  the  Barataria  lalenoa  house  sites,  indicates  that  even  in 
the  early  1780s  European  settlers  in  the  hinterlands  were 
trading  extensively  with  Native  Americans  in  the  Basin 
(Giardino  1989:106-116). 

Substauitial  social  and  economic  chauiges  marked  the 
decades  of  Spauiish  dominion.  The  Germaui  ethnic  groups  in 
the  region  were  increasingly  assimilated  into  the 
surrounding  French  culture.  This  was  largely  the  result  of 
their  status  as  a  numerical  minority  and  their  willingness 
to  intermarry  with  those  of  French  extraction.  However,  the 
names  of  German  settlers,  often  tremsl iterated  or  translated 
into  French,  remain  common  in  the  region  into  the  present. 
Then  too,  they  remained  sufficiently  distinct  as  a 
population  for  late-eighteenth  and  early-nineteenth  century 
observers  to  remark  on  their  physical  appeareuice  and 
meumers.  Berguin- Duval  Ion,  who  was  critical  of  many 
Louisiana  residents,  remarked: 

The  Germans  are  somewhat  numerous,  and  are  easy  to 
be  distinguished  by  their  accent,  fair  auid  fresh 
complexion,  their  inhospitality,  brutal  mcumers, 
and  proness  to  intoxication.  They  are,  however, 
industrious  and  frugal  (Davis  1806:78) . 

Another  writer  of  the  same  period,  C.C.  Robin,  stated: 
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These  Germans  living  among  the  French  have 
retained  their  taciturn  character,  their  language 
and  their  manners.  They  do  not  have  that  open  and 
affectionate  countenance  of  the  French.  They  are 
stingy  but  well  behaved.  They  work  their  own 
farms,  without  Negroes,  and  although  originally 
northern  they  have  become  well  acclimated.  Yellow 
fever  never  bothers  them  because  they  work.  This 
malady  strikes  those  who  in  New  Orleans  live  in 
inactivity  or  in  the  too  active  state  of  passion 
^md  inten^rance  (Robin  1966:114). 

The  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the 
demise  of  indigo  production  in  the  lower  Mississippi  delta. 
Sugar  became  the  leading  commercial  crop  of  lower  Louisiana. 
By  1805,  sugar  had  already  supplanted  indigo  in  those  areas 
at  and  below  the  lower  portion  of  the  German  Coast  (Perrin 
du  Lac  1805:380-381) .  Under  American  rule,  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  was  the  basis  of  the  lower  German  Coast  economy 
until  the  Civil  War. 

Africcui-American  slaves  were  the  workers  whose  ledx>rs 
enabled  a  small  planter  population  to  dominate  the  area's 
economic  amd  political  life.  Prom  1810  to  1820,  the  slave 
population  of  St.  Charles  increased  almost  30%,  from  2,321 
to  2,987,  while  the  white  population  actually  declined  from 
820  to  727.  Between  1820  and  1830  the  slave  population 
increased  some  thirty-eight  per  cent,  from  2,987  to  4,118. 
During  the  remaining  antebellum  decades  the  white  population 
of  St.  Charles  remained  remarkably  stable,  while  the  slave 
population  fluctuated  but  did  not  grow  greatly  (Blume 
1990:142)  . 

In  January  1811,  some  slaves  on  the  east  bcuik  of  the 
Germoui  Coast  pillaged  and  burned  a  number  of  plauntations.  A 
force  of  militia  and  regular  army  troops  was  dispatched  from 
New  Orleans,  but  the  insurgents  had  been  dispersed  by  eui 
armed  group  of  local  planters  before  the  troops  arrived. 
Again  in  December  1811  the  militia  was  raised  on  the  fear  of 
an  insurrection  on  the  Germaui  Coast,  which  did  not 
materialize.  Another  insurrection  in  1826  required  that 
U.S.  regulars  be  sent  from  New  Orleeuis  to  the  Gezmeui  Coast 
to  restore  order.  An  unfounded  fear  was  widespread  that  the 
German  Coast  would  witness  a  major  uprising  in  the  weUce  of 
Nat  Turner's  revolt  in  1831  (Young  1974:208-218). 

By  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  name  "Barataria" 
was  used  to  refer  to  a  large  area  that  included  natural 
levees,  swamps,  marshes,  lakes,  and  bays  between  Bayou 
Lafourche  to  the  west  auid  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  north 
and  east.  The  first  tvo  decades  of  the  century  were  the 
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period  when  the  Basin  acquired  its  associations  with  the 
activity  of  Jean  Lafitte  and  his  compatriots.  However, 
smuggling  was  a  common  activity  in  the  Barataria  region  in 
both  earlier  and  later  periods  (Swanson  1975:149-151). 

Jean  Lafitte  and  the  privateers  he  organized  maintained 
a  headquarters  on  Grande  Terre  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Barataria  Basin.  They  built  dwellings,  storehouses,  and  a 
small  fort.  They  also  utilized  a  prehistoric  shell  mound 
further  inlamd  in  the  Basin.  It  was  referred  to  as  "Little 
Temple."  Wharves,  storehouses,  and  a  slave  barracoon  were 
said  to  have  been  present  at  Little  Tenple.  In  September, 
1814,  the  British  attacked  and  destroyed  Lafitte' s 
stronghold  at  Grand  Terre.  However,  secret  caches  of  goods 
elsewhere  in  the  Barataria  region  were  not  destroyed,  and  it 
was  from  these  that  Lafitte  helped  to  supply  General  Andrew 
Jackson's  force  which  defended  New  Orleems  in  January,  1815. 
Local  lore  holds  that  many  present-day  inhad}itants  of  the 
Barataria  Basin  are  descendimts  of  Lafitte' s  privateers 
(Swanson  1975:138-139,  149-152). 

The  antebellum  decades  saw  the  estad>lishment  and  grovrth 
of  many  of  the  large  plantations  of  St.  Charles  Parish. 

Some  of  these  survived  the  devastating  loss  of  slaves  amd 
capital  equipment  brought  about  by  the  Civil  War.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1860,  J.  W.  Dorr,  a  journalist  for  the 
New  Orleans  Crescent,  made  a  horse  and  buggy  tour  of  much  of 
Louisiana,  and  had  a  number  of  comments  on  St.  Charles 
Parish. 

Along  the  levee  road  as  smooth  as  the  New  Canal 
shell  road,  a  constant  succession  of  wealthy 
estates  keep  the  interest  alive . . .  Splendid  old 
homesteads  dot  the  road  at  the  distamce  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  the  out -buildings,  negro 
quarters,  etc.  forming  at  each  a  consideraUble 
village ...  It  is  no  use  for  me  to  atteiiq>t  to 
describe  any  of  the  splendid  residences  of  the 
princely  planters...  All  that  tasteful 
architecture,  ornamental  shrubbery,  emd 
magnificent  moss-hxing  trees  cam  do  towards  the 
beautifying  of  the  sugar  plamters'  residences  in 
Jefferson  amd  St.  Charles  Parishes,  as  far  as  I 
have  been,  is  effected  (quoted  in  Prichard 
1938:1113) . 

Dorr  was  a  careful  observer  amd  recorder  of  conditions 
in  St.  Charles.  He  reported  that  45,884  acres  of  the 
Parish's  total  area  of  81,413,  representing  approximately 
56%,  were  under  cultivation.  He  estimated  that  adx>ut  38,000 
acres  were  in  cane,  6000  in  com,  and  a  mere  three  or  four 
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hundred  in  rice.  'Hie  value  of  real  estate  held  by  residents 
of  the  Parish  was  $1,646,900.00,  amd  of  non-residents 
$56,366.00.  Slaves  in  the  Parish  were  valued  at 
$2,053,300.00,  cattle  at  $25,200,  carriages  and  vehicles  at 
$8450.00,  and  capital  invested  in  trade,  at  only  $15,000.00. 
(hily  five  stores  %«ere  listed  for  the  whole  Parish,  leading 
Dorr  to  comment  that  "'merchandising'  is  a  very  inferior 
interest  in  these  parts."  The  total  Parish  population  was 
about  5000,  of  wh^  about  900  «irere  whites,  3719  were  slaves, 
and  200  were  Free  People  of  Color  (quoted  in  Prichard 
1938:1114) . 

The  Civil  War  was  to  have  a  profovuid  inqpact  on  St. 
Charles  Parish  despite  the  fact  that  only  minor  engagements 
between  Federal  and  Confederate  troops  occurred  in  the  area. 
In  the  statewide  referendum  on  the  issue  of  secession,  St. 
Charles  voted  by  a  small  majority  to  secede.  All  of  the 
surroxinding  parishes  voted  to  stay  in  the  union  (Yoes 
1973:78).  The  vote  to  embrace  the  consequences  of  secession 
would  be  full  of  bitter  irony  for  the  plemtation  society 
described  by  Dorr  in  1860.  During  the  first  four  months  of 
1862,  fear  of  a  Federal  invasion  of  the  lower  Parishes 
increased.  Desiring  to  bolster  resources  for  active 
defense,  St.  Charles  Parish  added  a  $40.00  bounty  to  that  of 
$50.00  already  paid  by  the  Confederate  government  for 
volunteers.  The  militia  was  revived  in  a  desultory  fashion, 
as  events  would  prove.  Following  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  in 
April  1862,  Federal  troops  and  gunboats  appeared  on  the 
German  Coast. 

The  line  of  the  New  Orleeuis,  Opelousas,  amd  Great 
Western  Railroad  went  from  Algiers  to  St.  Charles  Station, 
west -southwest  to  Boutte  Station,  amd  then  southwest  to  Des 
Allemamds  Station.  The  Federals  rapidly  proceeded  down  the 
rail  line  amd  captured  Boutte  Station  and  Des  Allemamds 
Station,  establishing  a  post  of  150  men  at  the  latter.  In 
August  1862,  Federal  troops  mounted  expeditions  against 
Confederate  forces  in  the  Lafourche  area  as  well  as  upper 
amd  central  St.  Charles  Parish,  using  the  Boutte  rail  line 
for  their  movements.  During  these  troop  movements, 
numerous  Germam  Coast  plamtations  were  plimdered  by  badly 
disciplined  Federal  troops  of  the  8th  Vermont  Regiment, 
responsible  for  guarding  the  32  miles  of  the  N.O.,  O.,  & 

G.W.  R.R.  between  Algiers  and  Des  Allemamds  (Lathrop 
1968:62) .  Most  notaJsle  of  the  residences  of  the  planters  to 
fall  victim  to  marauding  Union  soldiers  was  Fashion 
Plamtation  which  was  located  below  Hadmville  amd  was  the 
home  of  Confederate  Brigadier  General  Richard  Taylor,  son  of 
Zachary  Taylor.  Taylor's  mementoes  of  his  father,  including 
docTunents  amd  personal  items,  were  all  lost.  The  Federal 
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troops  in  ths  ares  were  only  Ineffectually  engaged  by  local 
militia  and  guerillas  (Lathrop  1968:66-67). 

Taylor  was  incited  to  cooqplain  about  the  pliindering 
activities  of  Federal  troops  to  Benjamin  Butler,  commanding 
in  New  Orleans.  Butler  sxibsequently  issued  special  orders 
against  the  taking  of  private  property  by  soldiers  for  their 
own  use  (Lathrop  1968:68).  In  September  1862,  the 
Confederates  mounted  a  more  significant  challenge  to  the 
Federal  presence  in  the  area.  The  Terrebonne  Regiment  of 
militia,  and  a  battalion  of  Rangers  fron  Texas  and  Rapides 
Parish,  under  Major  James  A.  McWaters,  cuid  the  St.  Charles 
militia  under  Brigadier  General  John  G.  Pratt,  set  out  to 
capture  Boutte  Station  and  Bayou  des  Allemands.  Boutte 
Station  was  found  to  be  deserted,  but  a  body  of  Federal 
troops  was  discovered  on  the  rail  line  proceeding  towards 
Algiers.  The  Confederate  forces  ambushed  the  train,  but 
euiother  Federal  train  arrived  on  the  scene  from  Algiers,  and 
both  Federal  trains  moved  back  towards  Algiers. 

Major  McWaters  moved  his  troops  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
St.  Charles  Parish  courthouse  where  they  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  pinned  against  the  backswam^  by  troops  of  the  21st 
Indiana  euid  4th  Wisconsin,  sent  by  boat  above  the  courthouse 
while  the  14th  Maine,  9th  Connecticut,  and  6th  Michigan, 
with  two  sections  of  Thompson's  artillery,  arrived  below. 
Gunboats  on  the  ri'^'sr  assisted  the  Federal  advance.  The 
Texans  fled  into  the  swamp  in  the  face  of  poor  odds,  amd 
most  escaped  without  their  horses,  many  of  which  had  to  be 
shot  when  they  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  mud  (Winters 
1963:156-157) . 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  St.  Charles  Parish  was 
not  a  scene  of  notable  military  activity.  The  New  Orleems, 
Opelousas,  and  Great  Western  Railroad  was  later  guarded  by 
the  Federal  First  Louisiama  "Native  Guard"  regiment  which 
was  made  up  of  African-American  troops  (Davis  1964:143) . 
Their  muster  rolls  probably  included  mauiy  former  slaves. 

The  antebellum  society  of  the  sugar -producing  parishes 
was  devastated  as  a  result  of  the  massive  loss  of  capital 
entailed  in  the  freeing  of  slaves  as  well  as  the  destruction 
of  sugar  houses,  sugar-refining  equipment,  wagons,  auid 
livestock.  The  immediate  requirements  for  sustenance 
produced  a  shift  to  rice-growing,  which  became  commercially 
established  in  the  post-war  period.  Although  sugar 
cultivation  recovered  somewhat  under  peacetime  conditions, 
rice  became  the  principal  cash  crop  of  the  region  after  the 
war.  In  1871,  considered  the  best  crop  year  to  date  since 
the  %#ar,  St.  Charles  Parish  produced  5,527  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  compared  to  18,191  hogsheads  in  the  last  "prewar" 
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crop  y«ar  of  1862.  By  1873,  rice  production  figures  by 
Parish  were  included  in  the  annual  Bouchereau  report  on 
sugar  production  and  reveal  that  the  %fest  bamk  of  St. 

Charles  Parish  produced  2,395  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  the 
Parish  as  a  whole  2,699  hogsheads;  4,392  barrels  of  rice 
were  produced  on  the  «»est  bank  of  St.  Charles  and  5,402  in 
the  Parish  as  a  whole.  In  the  following  year  the  west  bank 
of  St.  Charles  produced  7,204  barrels  of  rice  and  the  entire 
Parish  produced  17,047  barrels.  The  1874  sugar  crop  for  St. 
Charles  Parish  totaled  3,922  hogsheads,  of  which  2,699  were 
produced  on  the  vrest  bank.  In  1876,  10,584  barrels  of  rice 
and  4,127  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  produced  on  the  west  bank 
of  St.  Charles  Parish.  Many  fam^rs  never  returned  to  sugar 
production.  However,  some  large  west  bank  plauitations  like 
Lone  Star,  Louisa,  Davis,  and  Alice  remained  xuidivided  and 
continued  to  produce  sugar  on  a  commercial  scale  into  the 
twentieth  century. 

Other  industries,  notadaly  timber,  became  prominent  on 
the  west  bank  of  St.  Charles  Parish  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  Louisiana  Cypress  Lumber  Company  was  active  within  the 
study  area.  Joseph  Rathbome  established  the  company  in 
1880  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Harvey  Ceuial.  By  1891,  the 
con^any  owned  50,000  acres  of  swanqp  land  and  employed  five 
hundred  men.  Six  years  later,  it  held  the  largest  cypress 
mill  in  the  world.  Rathbome  had  revolutionized  logging  in 
Louisiana  by  pioneering  the  use  of  the  band  saw  and  steam 
logging  machines.  The  Louisiana  Cypress  Lumber  Conqpany 
closed  in  1929  (Swanson  1975:78,  117,  122,  136).  The  demise 
of  the  lumber  industry  v»s  the  result  of  depletion  of  the 
supply  of  cypress  timber. 

The  post -Civil  War  economic  recovery  of  St.  Charles 
Parish  occurred  in  a  demographic  context  of  decreasing 
population.  Overall,  population  growth  in  St.  Charles 
lagged  behind  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole  before  1900  (Yoes 
1973:131)  .  The  labor  problem  brought  aUoout  by  the 
dissolution  of  slavery  led  to  the  introduction  of 
sharecropping  and  to  the  use  of  hired  labor.  In  1880,  St. 
Charles  Parish  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  first,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  disruptive,  labor  strikes  in 
Louisiatna.  In  March,  African-Americeuis  working  on  the 
Whitehead  amd  Duggan  plantations  struck  for  higher  wages, 
demanding  an  increase  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  a  day.  The 
strike  spread  down  the  west  bank  until  eighteen  pleuitations 
were  affected.  The  strikers  became  well-armed  and  the  white 
population  was  terrified.  On  March  19th,  federal  troops 
were  sent  from  New  Orleans.  The  strikers  were  over- awed  by 
the  troops  and  the  strike  collapsed.  The  leaders  of  the 
strike  were  arrested  but  later  paroled  (Yoes  1973:127-130). 
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From  the  late  nineteenth  century  through  the  middle  of 
the  twentieth  century,  agriculture  continued  as  the  basis 
for  the  economy  of  St.  Charles  Parish.  However,  oil  fields 
were  discovered  and  opened  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  the  extraction  and  processing  of  oil 
tirere  the  major  counterpoints  to  declining  employment 
opportunities  in  the  Parish.  After  World  War  II,  oil 
production  began  to  exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  general 
economic  condition  of  the  parish.  The  resulting  process  of 
social  cheuige  is  exen^lified  by  the  transformation  of  the 
small  to«m  of  Sellers  into  Norco,  the  company  to«m  of  a 
major  Shell  Oil  Company  production  facility.  After  1950, 
population  grovrth  accelerated  with  a  surge  of 
industrialization,  as  major  plamts,  such  as  Lion  Oil  Compauiy 
(later  Monsanto) ,  Shell  Chemical,  Union  Carbide,  and  Hooker 
Chemical  opened  (Yoes  1973:133,  137,  192-193).  Several  of 
these  are  located  on  the  west  bank  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
study  area.  However,  the  agricultural  character  of  St. 
Charles  Parish's  west  beuik  has  not  been  completely  erased  by 
industrial  development  and  accompeuiying  residential  lemd 
use.  A  number  of  large  and  small  farming  operations 
continue,  although  dairying  has  largely  suppleuited  the 
commercial  production  of  sugar  cane. 


CBAPTES  € 

HZSTOKT  OF  DAVIS  AMD  LOUISA  PLAMTATIOMS 
by  Susan  Inswsllar  and  Jill -Karan  Takubik 

Davis  Plantation 

The  land  that  once  formed  Davis  Plamtation  is  comprised 
of  Sections  27,  28,  43,  45  and  part  of  Section  25  in  T.13S, 
R.21E,  and  Sections  38,  39,  40,  and  41  in  T.14S,  R.21E.  The 
earliest  record  of  European  habitation  on  or  near  the 
present  site  of  Davis  Pl2uritation  is  sho%im  on  the  c.  1723 
Carte  Particuliere  (Figure  20) .  In  the  general  area  of  the 
future  sugar  plantation  was  the  habitation  of  Sieur  Saisnon, 
which  is  depicted  with  two  buildings  on  it.  Saisnon  owned 
another  tract  of  land  directly  across  the  river  from  his 
west  bank  property.  The  map  also  illustrates  a  building  on 
that  second  tract  (Figure  20) .  On  the  downriver  side  of 
Saisnon' s  west  bank  tract  was  a  large  holding  marked 
"Terrain  au  Sieur  Manad£ . "  No  buildings  are  shotm  on  this 
property  (Figure  20) ,  suggesting  that  Sieur  M£mad6  was  a 
concessionaire  in  Frauice  who  never  visited  his  Louisiana 
holdings . 

Documentary  evidence  indicates  that  Jacques  Bernard 
Masicot  pere  and  his  family  probably  took  up  residence  on 
the  land  that  would  become  Davis  Plantation  during  the 
Spanish  colonial  period  (Figure  21) .  The  exact  date  of  the 
family's  arrival  on  the  German  Coast  is  uncertain,  but  it 
probably  occurred  sometime  between  1731  and  1763.  This 
estimation  of  their  arrival  on  the  German  Coast  is  based  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  Masicot  in  censuses,  in  the 
records  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Louisiana,  amd  in 
genealogical  material  compiled  by  Cochreui  (1963) . 

The  "Census  of  Inhabitants  Along  the  River  Mississippi 
Dated  1731"  did  not  include  the  name  Masicot  (Maduell  1972) , 
suggesting  that  the  family  had  not  arrived  in  the  colony  by 
that  date.  However,  by  the  late  1740s,  Jacques  Bernard 
Masicot  pere,  the  son  of  Ignace  Masicot  auid  Jeanne  Baquon, 
was  a  colonial  coat  maker  involved  in  trade  with  France 
(Cruzat  1931:588;  Cruzat  1935:449).  Other  documents  from 
1752  mention  a  Jacques  Masicot  who  was  a  baker  (French 
Colonial  Doctnnents,  25  August,  2  and  22  September  1752, 

LHC) .  Therefore,  the  occupation  of  che  Jacques  Masicot  who 
eventually  settled  on  the  German  Coast  is  uncertain.  It  is 
also  unknomm  whether  he  was  bom  in  Freuice  or  Louisieuia.  If 
he  was  French  bom,  it  is  also  \incertain  whether  he  migrated 
to  the  New  World  as  a  child  or  as  m  adult.  He  married 
Marie  Daudin  sometime  prior  to  1739,  which  was  the  year  his 
son,  Jacques  Bernard  Masicot  file  (1739-1797) ,  was  ]x>m 
(Cochram  1963:177). 
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Figure  20.  Excerpt  for  the  Carte  Particuliere  du  Fleuve  St. 

Lsui&f  ca.  1723,  showing  the  concessions  of  Sieurs  Saison  , 
and  Manade  (Louisietna  Collection,  Howard-Tilton  Library,  ^ 
Tulane  University)  .  No  scale  availedjle.  j 
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Figure  21.  Schematic  chart  of  land  ownership  at  Louisa  amd 
Davis  Plantation  from  1760  to  1860. 
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Hot«s  on  Flguro  21. 


1.  The  1766  census  of  Boisclair's  Company  indicates  a 
"Macicot"  family  living  on  15  arpents  front  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  (Voorhies  1973:173).  The  head  of  household  is 
probably  Jacques  Masicot  pere. 

2.  Galvez  issues  an  order  of  survey  for  lands  within  what 
is  later  designated  Section  43  in  T.13S,  R.21E  and  Section 
40  in  T.14S,  R.21E  to  Jacques  Masicot  fils  (Lowrie  and 
Franklin  1834:579).  This  indicates  his  residence  within 
what  became  Section  27  of  T.13S,  R.21E  from  at  least  that 
date.  Masicot  file  acquires  the  leuid  that  would  become 
Section  28  prior  to  his  death  in  1797  (Lowrie  and  Freuiklin 
1834:259) . 

3.  Genevieve  Grevemberg,  the  Widow  Jacques  Masicot  filB, 
holds  21  arpents  front  at  the  time  of  her  death  (Courrier  de 
la  Louisiane.  10  December  1817) .  The  property  is  confirmed 
to  the  heirs  of  Masicot  in  1716  (Lowrie  and  Franklin 
1834:259) . 

4 .  Augustin  Masicot  acquires  the  plantation  after  his 
mother's  death  in  1817  (T.  Guyol,  12  May  1852,  NONA) . 

5.  Seraphine  Reine,  the  Widow  Augustine  Masicot,  takes  over 
the  plantation  after  her  husband's  death  in  1837  (Cochran 
1963:177;  1840  Federal  Census).  She  purchases  eui  additional 
five  arpents  front  from  Carlos  Garcia  in  1844  (J.L. 

Labranche,  4  Jcuiuary  1844,  NONA)  . 

6.  Six  arpents  front  are  inherited  by  FrcUiq;oise  Pujole,  the 
Widow  Dominique  St.  Amand,  at  the  tiir~  of  her  husband's 
death  in  1781  (Conrad  1974:85). 

7.  Fran^oise  Pujole  sells  nine  arpents  front  to  son-in-law 
Frem^ois -Louis  St.  Martin  in  1798  (Conrad  1974:247,  300, 

375)  . 

8.  Silvain  St.  Amand  purchases  four  arpents  front  from  St. 
Martin  in  1799  (Conrad  1981:7). 

9.  Pierre  and  Francois  St.  Amand  purchase  four  arpents 
front  from  Silvain  St.  Amand  in  1804  (Conrad  1981:7). 
Frangois  sells  his  share  to  Pierre  on  May  10,  1806  (Conrad 
1981:31) .  Pierre  sells  it  back  to  Francois  on  August  16 
(Conrad  1981:36). 

10.  Etienne  Reine  purchases  five  arpents  front  from  St. 
Martin  in  1804  (Taylor  and  Conrad  1981) . 
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NotM  on  Figuro  21  (continuod) 


11.  Charles  Masicot  2md  Francois  St.  Amand  exchange 
properties  in  1804  (COB  1806:345,  SCP) . 

12.  Etienne  Reine  file  acquires  at  least  Charles  Masicot 's 
four  arpent  front  parcel  by  1817  (Courrier  de  la  Louisiane. 
10  December  1817) . 

13 .  Carlos  Garcia  purchases  Etienne  Reine  fila  property  in 
1840  after  the  latter's  death  (J.L.  Labranche,  4  January 
1844,  SCP) . 

14.  Emile  Tanerede,  Franqois  Reibaud,  and  Jacques  Masicot 
purchase  the  21  arpent  front  and  the  five  arpent  front 
parcels  from  the  estate  of  Augustin  Masicot  in  1849 
(Framqois  Chaix,  9  February  1849,  NONA) . 

15.  Ezra  Davis  purchases  the  plantation  from  Tanerede, 
Reibaud,  and  Masicot  in  1852  (T.  Guyol,  12  May  1852,  NONA) . 

16.  George  Rixner  sells  his  son,  Jacques,  10  arpents  front 
in  1773  (COB  1773:503,  SCP).  Jacques  purchases  an 
additional  eight  arpents  front  sometime  before  his  death  in 
the  late  1780s. 

17.  Jacques  Rixner' s  daughter  Therese  receives  nine  arpents 
front  from  her  father's  estate  in  1788  (COB  1788:674,  SCP). 

18.  Paul  Toups  purchases  nine  arpents  front  from  the  estate 
of  Jacques  Rixner  in  1789  (COB  1789:37,  SCP) . 

19.  Charles  Masicot  probably  purchases  three  arpents  front 
adjacent  to  his  family's  plantation  in  1798  (Holmes 
1961:230,232,233-234)  .  Charles  Masicot  euid  Frauigois  St. 
Ameuid  exchange  properties  in  1804  (COB  1806:345,  SCP). 

20.  Therese  Rixner  and  Franqois  Daspit  St.  Amand  enter  into 
a  marriage  contract  in  1791.  Theresa's  holdings  include  the 
nine  arpents  front  she  inherited  from  her  father  (COB 
1791:264,  SCP)  .  Frcuiqios  probably  purchases  the  adjoining 
upriver  six  arpents  front  in  1798  (Holmes  1961:230,  232, 
233-234)  .  Franqois  purchases  the  adjoining  downriver  three 
arpents  front  in  1800  from  Alexandre  Labranche  (COB 
1800:217,  SCP). 

21.  Bonaventure  Martin^dit  Boimsm  sells  six  arpents  front 
to  Antoine  Lepine  in  1796  (Conrad  1974:274),  but  the  sale  is 
evidently  rescinded. 
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NotM  on  Figuro  21  (eontinuod) 

22 .  Bounan  sella  six  arpents  front  to  Alexandre  Labranche 
in  1800  (COB  1800:56,  SCP)  . 

23.  Silvain  St.  Amand  o%ms  property  adjoining  the  downriver 
side  of  Frangois  St.  Amand' s  estate  in  1813  (Courrier  de  la 
Louiaiane.  31  December  1813) . 

24.  Oneziphore  St.  Amand  apparently  acquires  his  father's 
21  arpent  front  plantation  in  1814,  after  the  latter's 
death.  He  also  evidently  acquires  an  additional  four 
arpents  front  from  Silvain  St.  Amauid.  No  record  cam  be 
foimd  of  either  presumed  transaction.  Oneziphore  lays  claim 
to  only  Section  29  of  T.13S,  R.21E;  Sections  65,  30,  31,  amd 
32  remain  unclaimed  imtil  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

25.  Delphine  Fortier,  the  "estranged”  wife  of  Oneziphore 
St.  Amand  sells  25  arpents  front  to  the  Consolidated 
Association  of  Planters  in  February  1850  (A.  Ducatel,  12 
February  1850,  NONA). 

26.  The  Consolidated  Association  of  Plamters  sells  "the 
former  0.  St.  Amand  plantation”  of  25  arpents  front  to 
Ambrose  Lanfear  in  November  1850  (A  Ducatel,  14  November 
1850,  NONA) . 
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Censuses  taken  in  the  1760s  indicated  that  first  one, 
then  later  two,  Masicot  families  were  residing  on  the  German 
Coast  dtiring  that  period.  Presumably,  these  were  the 
Jacques  Masicot  pere  and  the  Jacques  Masicot  file  families. 
It  is  likely  that  they  were  living  at  the  site  of  the  future 
Davis  Plantation,  since  Governor  Galvez  granted  Masicot  fils 
a  double  concession  for  these  lands  in  1777  (Lowrie  and 
Franklin  1834:579;  below).  Sieur  Boisclair,  Captain  of  the 
Militia,  conducted  a  census  of  his  district  on  the  German 
Coast  in  September  of  1763.  A  "Masseignot"  (Masicot)  family 
was  included  in  this  census  of  the  District  of  Boisclair. 

The  family  consisted  of  one  white  nan  and  one  white  woman 
with  12  male  and  four  female  slaves,  as  well  as  two  Indian 
men  and  two  Indian  women.  Any  children  the  couple  may  have 
had  were  not  mentioned.  Their  plantation  comprised  144 
arpents  of  arable  land  and  330  arpents  of  wooded  land.  They 
owned  10  oxen,  20  cows,  63  sheep,  and  two  swords  (Voorhies 
1973:75) . 

A  census  of  Boisclair' s  Compemy  taken  almost  three 
years  later  in  June  1766  revealed  a  "Macicot"  living  on  the 
right  bank  (west  bank)  of  the  German  Coast.  The  household 
consisted  of  one  white  m«m,  a  16 -year-old  white  boy,  nine 
male  slaves,  six  female  slaves,  and  four  slave  boys.  No 
other  information  was  given  about  these  inhabitants.  It  is 
probable  that  the  male  head- of -household  was  Jacques  Masicot 
pere.  Since  Masicot  pere's  only  son  was  listed  separately 
as  Masicot  fils,  the  identity  of  the  16 -year-old  boy  living 
with  the  former  is  vinknown.  Masicot  pere  had  15  arpents  of 
land  plus  eight  oxen,  12  cows,  six  yoxing  bulls,  50  sheep, 
and  three  muskets  with  musket  powder  (Voorhies  1973:173) . 

The  family  of  "Macicot  fils"  was  also  listed  in  the 
1766  census.  The  household  included  Jacques  fils,  his  wife 
Genevieve  Grevemberg  (7-1817)  (Cochran  1963:177),  and  their 
two  young  daughters,  ages  five  years  auid  four  months.  The 
couple  owned  two  male  slaves,  three  cows,  six  young  bulls, 
euid  twenty- two  sheep  (Voorhies  1973:173) . 

Cochreui  (1963:176-177)  states  that  the  succession  of 
Marie  Daudin  Masicot,  the  wife  of  Masicot  pere,  was 
confirmed  on  January  24,  1769,  on  the  German  Coast. 
Unfortunately,  these  probate  records  could  not  be  relocated 
in  either  St.  Charles  or  Orleans  Parishes. 

The  1770  census  for  St.  Charles  Parish  recorded  that 
the  plemtation  of  Masicot  pere  was  the  home  for  one  white 
male  and  ten  slaves.  The  plantation  produced  sixty  quarts 
of  rice  auid  one  hundred  eighty  quarts  of  com  that  year. 

Four  whites  md  10  slaves  resided  at  Masicot  fils' 
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plantation,  which  produced  30  quarts  of  rice,  100  quarts  of 
com,  and  four  quarts  of  beams.  The  specific  locations  of 
these  plantations  were  not  recorded.  However,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  they  were  adjoining  because  they  are  recorded 
next  to  each  other  in  the  census  (Voorhies  1973:266)  . 

A  census  of  the  men  aJale  to  serve  in  the  First  Militia 
Compamy  of  the  Germam  Coast  was  also  taken  in  1770.  Jacques 
Masicot  filB  was  included  in  this  census.  His  entry 
revealed  that  he  was  a  31-year-old,  married  man  who  had  been 
bom  in  New  Orleans.  No  occupation  was  listed  for  him,  but 
his  residence  was  two  leagues  from  the  center  of  the  census 
area.  The  diameter  of  the  census  area  was  200  arpents  or  2- 
1/2  leagues,  but  it  is  not  clear  where  the  center  of  the 
area  was  (Voorhies  1973:405). 

Governor  Galvez  granted  an  order  of  survey  to  James 
Masicot  in  1777.  The  granted  land  consisted  of  Section  43 
in  T.13S,  R.21E  and  Section  40  in  T.14S,  R21E  (Lowrie  and 
Framklin  1834:579).  Undoubtedly  the  James  Masicot  who 
received  a  gramt  from  Galvez  was  Jacques  Masicot  fils.  No 
specific  reference  to  Jacques  Masicot  pare  cam  ]:>e  found 
after  1770,  and  Masicot  file  was  a  prominent  mam  on  the 
German  Coast  in  the  late-eighteenth  century.  Jacques 
Masicot  file  was  named  a  syndic  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Charles 
des  Allemands  on  March  25,  1770  (Conrad  1974:260).  He  was 
the  third  man  to  become  Commandamt  of  the  parish  and  served 
from  1783  to  1794  (Gianelloni  c.  1965 :x) .  Masicot  fils  also 
had  military  experience.  He  was  a  first  Lieutenant  in  the 
First  Company  of  the  German  Coast  during  the  American 
Revolution.  In  1785,  he  was  a  sublieutenemt  of  Infantry  at 
the  German  Coast.  Finally,  Masicot  fils  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  Infantry  Militia  Regiment  at  the  German  Coast  from 
1793  to  1794  (Cochran  1963:177).  His  services  to  the 
Spanish  government  may  have  prompted  Governor  Galvez  to 
grant  him  a  doxible  concession.  Conrad  (1981  :vii)  reports 
that  it  was  customary  for  Spanish  officials  to  gremt  the 
lands  behind  the  original  homestead,  to  a  depth  of  forty 
arpents,  to  the  lando%mer.  This,  then,  seems  to  confirm  the 
Masicots'  presence  on  at  least  Section  27  of  T.13S,  R.21E  at 
some  date  prior  to  1777.  In  addition,  since  Masicot  was 
recorded  as  ovming  15  arpents  front  in  the  1766  census 
{above) ,  it  is  possible  that  Section  27  may  have  been  owned 
by  Masicot  pare  at  that  date. 

No  description  of  improvements  to  Jacques  Masicot  fils' 
plamtation  has  been  foxind.  The  few  records  dealing  with 
Jacques  Masicot  fils'  probate  that  could  be  located  were 
largely  illegible  and  provided  no  further  information  on  his 
holdings.  However,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have 
hired  overseers  to  assist  him  in  managing  his  large  holding. 
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The  Civil  Records  of  St.  Charles  Parish  referred  to  at  least 

three  men  who  lived  on  Masicot's  plantation.  The  first  was 

Jeam  Guerin,  who  lived  with  Masicot  and  was  therefore  ( 

probably  not  an  overseer.  He  died  ca.  1775  (Conrad 

1974:35).  Michel  Maliset  dit  BrullelExsis  was  gramted 

permission  to  build  a  house  for  himself  on  Jacques  Masicot 's 

farm  sometime  prior  to  his  death  in  November  1780  (Conrad 

1974:74-75).  In  1790,  Antoine  Chovette  resided  in  a  house 

on  Masicot's  farm  (Conrad  1974:211-212).  < 

After  Jacques  Masicot  fils'  death  in  1797,  his  widow 
Genevieve  Grevemberg  Masicot  continued  to  run  the  German 
Coast  plantation  with  the  assistance  of  her  son,  Augustin 
(Conrad  1981:50) .  At  least  once,  they  had  to  contend  with 
an  unruly  slave.  On  September  21,  1807,  the  corpse  of  a  i 

white  man  was  found  in  the  river  near  the  banJc  of  the 
Masicot  farm.  Pierre  Bauchet  St.  Martin,  the  civil  and 
criminal  judge  of  St.  Charles  Parish,  and  a  jury  of  five 
convicted  Lubin,  the  40-year-old  African-American  slave 
driver  at  the  Masicot  plantation,  of  the  murder  of  this 

white  pedlar.  He  was  executed  on  the  levee  in  front  of  the  < 

Masicot  slave  quarters  on  October  20,  1807.  The  Widow 
Masicot  was  reimbursed  500  piastres  for  Lubin  (Conrad 
1981:48-54) . 

The  1810  census  listed  the  Masicot  family  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  name  of  the  head  of  ^ 

household  is  illegible,  but  it  must  have  been  Genevieve 
Grevemberg  Masicot.  The  household  consisted  of  six  white 
adults  over  the  age  of  16  and  72  slaves  (Table  2) . 

Genevieve  Grevemberg,  the  Widow  Jacques  Masicot  fils, 
died  in  1817.  The  December  10,  1817,  issue  of  the  Courrier  ^ 

de  la  Louisiane  reported  that  her  sugar  plantation  was  to  be 
auctioned  on  January  14,  1818.  The  plantation  was  described 
as  being  located  in  St.  Charles  Parish  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  bounded  cdTove  by  the  property 
of  Etienne  Reine  fils  and  below  by  the  lands  of  M. 

Oneziphore  St.  Amand.  It  had  21  arpents  of  river  frontage. 

Four  of  these  were  80  arpents  in  depth,  four  others  were  40 
in  depth  and  the  remaining  13  arpents  of  frontage  had  titles 
for  double  concession,  but  had  never  been  regularized.  The 
sale  was  to  include  35  slaves  of  both  sexes,  draft  oxen, 
farming  implements,  and  personal  property  (Courrier  de  la 
Louisiane.  10  December  1817) .  Augustin  Masicot,  who  had  i 

assisted  his  mother  in  managing  the  plantation  subsequent  to 
his  father's  death,  evidently  was  adjudicated  the  property, 
and  his  purchase  was  recorded  by  New  Orleans  notary  Claude 
Dejan  on  August  3,  1818  (T.  Guyol,  12  May  1852,  NONA) . 

Unfortunately,  Dejan' s  acts  are  incomplete,  and  no  record  of  J 

the  transfer  could  be  found.  i 
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Table  2.  1810  Census  Data  for  Genevieve  Grevember  Masicot's 

Family . 


Humber  Free  White  Males  Age 

1  16-26 

2  26-45 

Nuaber  Free  White  Females  Age 

1  16-26 

1  26-45 

1  over  45 

Humber  of  Slaves:  72 


The  property  description  for  this  sale  is  problematic 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  described  frontage  of  the 
property  does  not  conform  to  the  actual  frontage  of  Sections 
27  and  28  of  T.13S,  R.21E  (Figure  21) .  These  two  sections 
measure  approximately  20  and  four  arpents  front, 
respectively  (Figure  22) .  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  claim  by  "the  heirs  of  Masicot"  (Lowrie  euid  FranJclin 
1834:259)  for  Sections  27  and  28  describe  them  as  16  and 
four  arpents  front,  respectively.  This  combined  frontage  of 
20  arpents  conforms  laetter  with  the  description  given  in  the 
auction  advertisement  of  21  arpents  front,  particularly 
since  variations  of  frontage  descriptions  of  an  arpent  or 
less  were  not  at  all  tinusual.  In  the  6d>sence  of  any 
documentary  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  there  was  some  confusion  over  the  confirmation  of  two 
sections  with  one  claim,  and  that  Section  27  was  incorrectly 
surveyed  in  as  20  arpents  front,  or  what  should  have  been 
the  total  frontage  for  Sections  27  and  28  combined.  The 
Masicots,  however,  continued  to  occupy  only  the  downriver  16 
arpents  front  of  Section  27  (Figure  21) . 

The  second  problem  is  the  depth  descriptions  given  in 
the  auction  advertisement.  The  four  arpents  frontage  with  a 
depth  of  80  arpents  is  clearly  Section  28.  However, 

Augustin  Masicot 's  claim  to  Section  43  suggests  that  all  of 
this  land  (or  at  least  all  of  this  land  behind  the  downriver 
16  arpents  front  of  Section  27)  was  granted  as  a  double 
concession  by  Galvez  (Lowrie  and  Franklin  1834:579;  eUsove) . 
The  auction  advertisement  implies  that  only  13  arpents 
frontage  were  included  in  the  double  concession.  This 
discrepancy  may  be  purely  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
Augustin's  claim  to  Section  43  had  not  yet  been  confirmed. 

Augustin  Masicot  filed  the  claim  to  Section  43  of 
T.13S,  R.21E  and  Section  40  of  T.14S,  R.21E  in  1821  (Figures 
22  and  23) .  Augustin  claimed: 

by  inheritance,  a  second  tract  of  land  located 
behind  the  first  depth  already  confirmed  to  him. 

His  property  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in 
the  country  of  the  German  Coast,  Parish  of  St. 

Charles.  The  front  is  bounded  above  by  Stephen 
Reine's  tract  and  below  by  the  l£uid  of  the  heir  of 
Francis  St.  Amant  (Lowrie  and  Freuiklin  1834:579)  . 


The  notation  of  the  "first  depth  already. . .  confirmed  to 
him"  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  fact  that  Augustin  was  one  of 
the  "heirs  of  Masicot"  who  laid  claim  to  and  were  confirmed 
Sections  27  euid  28.  Augustin  presented  the  1777  order  of 


survey  by  Galvez  -to  James  Maslcot  as  proof  of  his  claim.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  parcel  be  confirmed  to  Augustin 
(Lowrie  and  Franklin  1834:579). 

Augustin  Masicot  was  the  head  of  a  large  household 
according  to  the  1820  Census.  It  was  conqprised  of  Augustin 
(age  44)  plus  t%«o  other  free  white  men,  a  white  female 
child,  and  a  white  vroman  (1820  Federal  Census)  . 

Undoubtedly,  the  last  of  these  individuals  was  Augustin 
Masicot 's  wife,  Seraphine  Reine  (Jean  L.  Labranche,  4 
January  1844,  SCP) .  Augustin  Masicot  owned  55  male  and  25 
female  slaves.  Forty- five  of  the  male  slaves  and  15  of  the 
female  slaves  were  over  age  14.  There  were  also  four  Free 
Persons  of  Color  living  on  the  Masicot  plantation.  All 
three  of  the  women  were  over  the  age  of  45,  and  it  is 
tempting  to  speculate  that  they  may  have  been  house  servants 
that  Masicot  emancipated  in  their  old  age  (Table  3) . 

Augustin  Masicot  evidently  prospered  during  the  next 
ten  years,  because  his  slave  force  increased  by  nearly  50% 
by  the  time  of  the  1830  census.  Of  his  118  slaves,  72  were 
males  and  46  were  females.  This  was  apparently  the  result 
of  both  natural  increase  amd  the  purchase  of  young  slaves. 
Although  only  10  male  amd  10  female  slaves  imder  the  age  of 
fourteen  are  listed  in  the  1820  census  (Tad)le  3)  ,  25  male 
and  20  female  slaves  between  the  ages  of  10  amd  24  are 
listed  in  the  1830  census  (Tadsle  4)  .  Masicot  also 
apparently  acquired  at  least  six  female  slaves  who  had  been 
at  least  14  in  1820  in  the  ten-year  period  between  censuses. 
While  there  were  only  15  female  slaves  over  the  age  of  14  in 
1820,  there  were  21  over  the  age  of  24  in  1830.  It  should 
be  noted  that  although  there  were  45  males  above  the  age  of 
14  in  1820,  there  were  only  39  older  than  24  in  1830.  As 
was  the  case  in  the  previous  census.  Free  Persons  of  Color 
were  residing  at  the  Masicot  plantation.  One  of  the  t«iro 
Free  Women  of  Color  listed  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  women 
noted  in  the  1820  census,  since  here  she  was  over  55  years 
old  (1830  Federal  Census) . 

Augustin  Masicot  died  in  1837  (Cochram  1963:177). 
Seraphine  Reine,  his  widow,  was  listed  as  the  head  of  the 
household  in  the  1840  census  (Table  5) .  Nine  free  whites 
were  listed  in  the  household,  and  the  slave  population  was 
115.  Six  Free  Persons  of  Color  lived  on  the  plcuitation,  emd 
their  ages  suggest  that  they  may  have  been  a  family  (Table 
5)  (1840  Federal  Census) . 

Seraphine  Reine,  the  Widow  Augustin  Masicot,  enlarged 
her  plantation  by  purchasing  land  that  adjoined  the  upriver 
side  of  her  property  from  Carlos  Garcia  in  1844  (Jean  L. 
Labranche,  4  January  1844,  SCP) .  The  property,  which 
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Table  3.  1820  Census  Data  for 


MUisber  Free  White  Males 

1 

1 

1 


Nuadfter  Free  White  FesMles 

1 

1 


Itasber  Male  Slaves 

10 

20 

20 

5 


Nuadser  Femle  Slaves 

10 

10 

2 

3 


Free  Male  Persons  of  Color 

1 


Free  FasHile  Persons  of  Color 

3 


Augustin  Masicot's  Family. 


Age 

18-26 
26-45 
over  45 


Age 

under  10 
26-45 


Age 

under  14 
14-26 
26-45 
over  45 


Age 

under  14 
14-26 
26-45 
over  45 


Age 

14-26 


Age 

over  45 
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Table  4.  1830  Census  Data 

Muaber  Free  White  Males 

1 

2 

1 

1 


MUa8>er  Free  White  Feauiles 

2 

1 

1 


Niasber  Male  Slaves 

8 

25 

20 

15 

4 


Nusiber  Feaale  Slaves 

5 

20 

15 

4 

2 


for  Augustin  Masicot's  Family. 

Age 

under  5 
5-10 
20-30 
50-60 


Age 

5-10 

30-40 

40-50 


Age 

under  10 
10-24 
24-36 
36-55 
55-100 


Age 

under  10 
10-24 
24-36 
36-55 
55-100 


Free  Female  Persons  of  Color 


Age 


1  10-24 

1  55-100 
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Table  5.  1840  Census  Data  for  the  Widow  Augustin  Masicot's 

Family. 


lluad»er  Free  White  Males  Age 

1  10-15 

1  15-20 

1  30-40 

1  40-50 

Mbrnber  Free  White  Feawles  Age 

1  10-15 

2  15-20 

1  40-50 

1  50-60 

Humber  Male  Slaves  Age 

7  iinder  10 

12  10-24 

15  24-36 

30  36-55 

3  55-100 


number  Female  Slaves  Age 

15  under  10 

15  10-24 

10  24-36 

4  36-55 

4  55-100 


Free  Male  Persons  of  Color  Age 

1  under  10 

1  36-55 

Free  Female  Persons  of  Color  Age 

3  10-24 

1  36-55 
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consisted  of  the  uprivermost  three  arpents  front  of  Section 
27  and  the  do%mrivennost  two  arpents  front  of  Section  25  in 
T.13S,  R.21E,  measured  80  arpents  deep  (Figure  21).  In 
1781,  this  parcel  %#as  apparently  part  of  a  six  arpent  front 
farm  that  was  included  in  the  probate  inventory  of  Dominique 
Daspit  St.  Amand  (Conrad  74:85).  On  October  30,  1798, 
Frangoise  Pujole,  the  Widow  Dominique  St.  Amand,  sold  a  nine 
by  40  arpent  tract  that  included  this  particular  parcel  to 
Frangois-Louis  St.  Martin,  her  son-in-law,  for  4600  piastres 
(Conrad  1974:247,  300,  375) .  Frerngois- Louis  St.  Martin  sold 
the  downrivermost  four  arpents  front  of  this  tract  to 
Silvain  St.  Amand  for  2100  piastres  on  Jime  18,  1799.  St. 
Martin  then  evidently  sold  the  remainder  of  the  property  to 
Etienne  Reine  on  September  10,  1804  (Taylor  and  Conrad  1981; 
Conrad  1981:7) . 

Silvain  St.  Amand  sold  his  four  arpent  front  parcel  of 
land  to  Pierre  and  Frangois  St.  Ameuid  for  $2,700.00  in  1804 
(Figure  21)  (Conrad  1981:7).  Frangois  sold  out  his  share  of 
this  farm  to  his  brother  Pierre  for  $2,250.00  on  May  10, 

1806  (Conrad  1981:31).  On  August  16th  of  that  year, 

Frangois  purchased  the  entire  farm  from  Pierre  for  $4,500.00 
(Conrad  1981:36).  That  same  day,  Frangois  St.  Amand 
exchcuiged  this  plantation  with  Charles  Masicot,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jacques  Masicot  file  and  Genevieve  Grevemberg,  for  a 
three  arpent  front  parcel  adjacent  to  and  downriver  from  the 
Masicot  plantation  (Figure  21)  (COB  1806:345,  SCP) .  By 
1817,  Etienne  Reine  fila  had  acquired  the  four  arpent  front 
parcel,  since  the  description  of  the  Masicot  plantation  in 
Genevieve  Grevemberg' s  estate  sale  advertisement  states  that 
Reine  held  the  upriver  bounding  property  in  that  year 
(Courrier  de  la  Louisiane.  10  December  1817) .  Thus,  by 
1817,  Etienne  Reine  had  reconsolidated  the  nine  arpent  front 
parcel  that  had  Iseen  subdivided  by  Frangois -Louis  St.  Martin 
(Figure  21) . 

Carlos  Garcia  purchased  Reine' s  property  in  1840  at  a 
public  auction  for  the  succession  of  Etienne  Reine  file  and 
his  wife  Celeste  Cousin.  Garcia  then  sold  the  five  arpent 
wide  by  80  arpents  deep  tract  adjacent  to  and  upriver  from 
the  Masicot  plantation  to  Seraphine  Reine,  the  Widow 
Augustin  Masicot,  on  January  4,  1844  for  10,700  piastres. 

At  the  time  of  Garcia's  sale  to  the  Widow  Masicot  the 
property  had  houses,  buildings,  and  fences  on  it  (Jeem  L. 
Labranche,  4  January  1844,  SCP) . 

In  a  family  meeting  on  December  2,  1848,  the  Widow 
Augustin  Masicot,  requested  permission  to  sell  the  Masicot 
plemtation  in  order  to  satisfy  her  husband's  heirs.  The 
plsmtation  was  described  as  being  formed  by  the  21  arpent 
wide  property  originally  bought  by  Augustin  Masicot  and  the 
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five  arpent  wide  tract  formerly  owned  by  Etienne  Reine.  The 
depths  of  the  tracts  were  not  mentioned.  Cattle,  other 
animals,  and  farming  utensils  were  included.  The  slaves 
would  be  sold  separately  or  in  families.  There  was  no 
mention  of  the  number  of  slaves  or  any  details  about  them  in 
the  record  of  the  family  meeting  (Francois  Chaix,  2  December 
1848,  NONA) . 

The  estate  of  Augustin  Masicot  was  sold  at  public 
auction  early  the  following  year.  The  real  property  and 
most  of  the  slaves  were  purchased  by  Emile  Tanerede 
(Tanneret) .  The  21-arpent  front  sugar  plantation  was  80 
arpents  deep  and  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
about  21  miles  2Jx)ve  New  Orleans.  Located  on  this  property 
were 


a  large  dwelling  house,  5  small  houses,  kitchen, 
hospital,  store,  pigeon  houses,  blacksmith  shop, 
shed,  horse  com  mill,  sugar  &  drayning  (sic) 
houses,  a  set  of  6  kittles  (sic)  4  of  which  in 
copper  &  2  in  wrought  iron,  steam  engine  mill  of 
16  horsepower,  com  mill  attached  to  the  same, 
stable,  19  negroes  cabin  &  c  (sic) ,  with  canes 

[ _ J  to  plant  eJxsut  150  acres  and  about  60 

arpents  of  new  ratoons  with  high  wooded  land  in 
the  rear  and  about  100  cords  of  wood  cut  at  about 
35  arpents  from  the  river  (Francois  Chaix,  9 
Febmary  1849,  NONA)  . 

Tanerede  paid  $40,000.00  for  this  property.  The  adjoining 
five  arpent  front  tract  was  80  arpents  deep  and  located  on 
the  right  bank  about  22  miles  cUsove  New  Orleauis.  It  had  90 
arpents  of  new  ratoons  and  a  canal  that  was  approximately  12 
to  14  feet  wide  with  a  levee  on  its  side.  This  Ceuial 
accessed  the  high  lands  at  the  rear  of  the  property.  These 
high  Icuids  were  part  of  the  distributary  cheuuiel  and  natural 
levee  system  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  The  five  arpent  front 
tract  was  sold  to  Teuierede  for  $10,000.00.  Tanerede 
purchased  136  of  the  plantation's  140  slaves  for  $50,756.00. 
The  other  four  slaves  were  sold  to  various  people  for  a 
total  of  $1,010.00  (Table  6) .  The  cattle,  farming  utensils, 
wood,  md  other  equipment  were  sold  to  various  people  for  a 
total  of  $3,996.27  1/2  (Francois  Chaix,  9  Febmary  1849, 
NONA)  . 

The  inventory  of  the  slaves  from  the  estate  auction 
(Table  6)  warrants  further  attention.  Sixteen  of  the  140 
slaves  were  classified  as  house  servants  or  performed  non¬ 
field  tasks  such  as  cook,  seamstress,  or  coachman.  Fourteen 
of  the  house  servants  were  women.  Eight  of  the  men  and  four 
of  the  women  could  be  classed  as  skilled  leUsorers.  These 
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Table  6.  Slaves  Purchased  by  Emile  Tanerede  from  the  Estate 
of  Augustin  Hasicot,  1849  (Frangois  Chaix,  9  February  1849, 
NONA) .  Slaves  not  Purchased  by  Emile  Tanerede  are  Marked  by 
an  Asterisk. 


SINGLE  SLAVES 


Naae 

Age 

Sex 

Price 

Alfred 

coach  driver,  engineer 
house  servant 

30 

M 

$  700 

Alexandre 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

19 

M 

600 

Antoine 

field  hand,  cartman 
"somewhat  of  a  cook" 

26 

M 

900 

Auguste 
field  hand 

32 

M 

210 

Bamabe 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

20 

M 

800 

Barthelmy 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

19 

M 

800 

Bernard 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

20 

M 

600 

Bazile 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

24 

M 

500 

Ben 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

28 

M 

600 

Bethencourt 
carpenter,  bricklayer 
cooper,  corker,  "well 
xuiderstood  in  a  sugar 
house,  somewhat  of  a 
blacksmith" 

55 

M 

800 
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Table  6,  continued. 

Age 

Sex 

Blow 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

28 

M 

Boucandou 
field  hand 

40 

M 

Billy 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

40 

M 

Branch 
field  hand 

33 

M 

Coussou 
field  hand 

55 

M 

Daniel  Anglais 
field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman,  "well 
understood  in  the 
sugar  house" 

44 

M 

Dick 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman,  attempted 
to  run  away  several 
times 

34 

M 

Edmond 

hiuter,  cooper,  "well 
understood  in  a  sugar 
house,  (blind  of  an 
eye) " 

40 

M 

Eugene 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman,  corker 

19 

M 

Frangois 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

28 

M 

Georges 
field  hand 

55 

M 

Pries 

600 

110 

600 

360 

300 

840 

710 

BOO 

860 

900 

150 


Table  6,  continued. 


KaM 

Age 

8ex 

Price 

Gilbert 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

20 

M 

800 

Hilaire 
field  hand 

65 

M 

150 

Hyppolite 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

58 

M 

300 

Joshua 

field  hand,  blacksmith 
engineer,  has  a  hernia 

33 

M 

1300 

Joe 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

40 

M 

800 

Joseph 
ox  driver 

65 

M 

300 

Laurent 
field  hand 

18 

M 

500 

Louis  Dackey 

field  hand,  cartman 

ploughman 

35 

M 

700 

Louis  Julienne 
field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

35 

M 

500 

Mack 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

40 

M 

500 

Mambiala 
field  hand 

50 

M 

150 

Mathurin 

field  hand,  cartmem 
ploughman 

48 

M 

500 

Monday 
field  hand 

50 

M 

290 

90 


Table  6,  continued. 


Maae 

Age 

Sex 

Price 

Osse 

field  hand 

60 

M 

200 

Peter 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

35 

M 

600 

Remy 

field  luuid,  cartman 
ploughmam 

55 

M 

550 

Taya 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman 

32 

M 

600 

Jean  Louis 

basket  maker,  sugar 

maker 

70 

M 

50 

Leandre 
field  hand 
has  a  hernia 

65 

M 

160 

Baquet 

field  hand,  crippled 
has  epilepsy 

65 

M 

10 

William 

11 

M 

400 

Voltaire 

15 

M 

650 

Lindor 

has  been  a  mnaway 
for  ten  years 

•  ” 

M 

1 

Valere 

driver 

55 

M 

200 

Josephine 

12 

F 

500 

Marianne 

17 

F 

500 

Aimee 
field  hand 

38 

F 

205 

Frosine 

13 

F 

400 

Table  6,  continued. 


Mmmm 

Age 

Sex 

Price 

Benedlcte 

crippled 

60 

P? 

25 

Celestine 
house  servant 

19 

P 

600 

Pauline 
house  servant 

17 

P 

1000 

Dakey 

midwife 

65 

P 

25 

Henriette 
house  servant, 
washerwomeui 

55 

P 

150 

Jose 

house  servant, 
has  "fits” 

17 

P 

300 

Julienne 

crippled 

70 

P 

20 

Louise 

crippled 

65 

P 

20 

Karie  Louise 
washerwoman ,  i roner 
house  servant 

28 

P 

1450 

Marie  Louise 
crippled 

75 

P 

5 

Marie  St.  Aroand 
field  hand 

48 

P 

120 

Matotimba 
field  hand 
blind  in  one  eye 

60 

P 

170 

Marie  Jeanne 
crippled 

85 

P 

5 

Petite  Marie 
sickly,  field  hand 

35 

P 

300 

92 

•  . -  . 

Table  6,  continued 


nmmm 

Sex 

Price 

Honorlne 

13 

P 

400 

Pauline 

52 

F 

50 

Marie  Chabee 
field  hand 

40 

F 

290 

Eugenie 

crippled 

60 

F 

5 

Claire 

sickly,  field  hand 

45 

F 

5 

Sylvie 

11 

F 

600 

Mathilde 

11 

F 

600 

Bill* 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman,  has  a 
hernia  and  " drops ied" 

45 

M 

190 

Casimir* 
field  hand 

46 

M 

15 

Melarie* 
house  servant 

19 

F 

600 

Vincent* 
a  crippled  idiot 

40 

M 

5 

SIAVE  FAMILIBS 

Abradiam 

47 

M 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman  and 

Helene  (his  wife) 
"somewhat  of  a  cook" 

45 

F 

800 

93 


Table  6,  continued. 


Mase 

Age 

Sex 

Price 

Alexis 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman  and 

40 

M 

Bethey  (his  wife) 
seamstress 
house  servant 

40 

F 

Ovide 

8 

M 

Constamce 

4 

F 

1200 

Daniel  Dackey 
field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman  and 

39 

M 

Lalie  (his  wife) 
field  hand 

24 

F 

Theodore 

6 

M 

Charles 

4 

M 

Moise 

3 

M 

1300 

Henry 

field  hand,  cartman 
ploughman,  cooper  and 
"well  understo^  in 
the  sugar  house"  and 

46 

M 

Mary  Lorio  (his  wife) 
field  hand 

40 

F 

Thomas 

8 

M 

Raphael 

5 

M 

Frederick 

3 

M 

Henry 

2 

M 

Lucinda 

1  month 

F 

2100 

Isaac 

field  heuid,  cartman 
ploughman  and 

46 

M 

Celeste  (his  wife) 
cook 

35 

F 

Louise 

8 

F 

Macaise 

3 

? 

Laira 

1 

F 

1500 

94 
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Table  6,  continued. 


Age 


Sex 


Pierre 

carpenter. 

wheelwright 

60 

cooper  and 
Nancy  (his 

wife) 

40 

Catherine 

8 

Eve 

5 

M 


F 

F 

F 


Michel  40 

coach  driver  and 
Henriette  Anglaise  40 

(his  wife) ,  field  hand 
Juliette  9  1/2 

Michel  7  1/2 

Francois  5  1/2 

liouison  3  1/2 

Arsene  2 


M 

F 

F 

M 

M 

? 

? 


Charlotte 

field  h2md,  "sickly 
and  subject  to  fits" 
Isabel 
Lucie 


40  F 

8  F 

6  1/2  F 


Mesa  28 

house  servant,  washer - 
womem,  ironer 

Adele  5 

Adrien  2  1/2 


F 

F 

M 


Charlotte  Chabee 
house  servant ,  washer¬ 
woman,  ironer 
[  1 
Desiree 
Louis 
Henriette 
Marie 


35  F 

9  ? 
6  F 
3  M 
2  F 


7  months  F 


Price 


1000 


1600 


410 


1550 


1800 
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Table  6,  continued. 


Ummm 

Aa« 

Sex 

Sophie 

24 

F 

house  servant 

Coussain 

8 

? 

Louis 

5 

M 

Caroline 

23 

F 

house  servant 

Melite 

5 

1/2 

(F) 

Mart he 

4 

F 

Jacki 

1 

F 

Pelonise 

17 

F 

field  hand 

Helene 

5 

ninths 

F 

Amy 

21 

F 

house  servant 

Delia 

4 

F 

Aisson 

9 

months 

M 

Delphine 

16 

F 

field  hand 
(Jacquet) 

4 

months 

M 

Catiche 

26 

F 

field  hand 

Liberte 

2 

1/2 

(F) 

Adathee 

5 

months 

7 

Amelaye 

25 

F 

house  servant ,  cook 
washerwoman,  ironer 
has  a  hernia 

Hyacinthe 

8 

1/2 

F 

Genevieve 

6 

1/2 

F 

included  two  cooks,  a  seamstress,  a  midwife,  engineers, 
coopers,  a  blacksmith,  a  hunter,  and  four  men  who  were 
skilled  at  sugar  making.  Some  of  the  men  had  multiple 
skills,  such  as  Bethencourt,  who  was  a  carpenter, 
bricklayer,  cooper,  corker,  and  was  "well  understood  in  a 
sugar  house,  [and]  somewhat  of  a  blacksmith"  (Francois 
CSiaix,  9  February  1849,  NONA) .  Bethencourt  was  valued  at 
$800.00,  despite  his  advwced  age;  his  unskilled 
contenqporaries  were  valued  at  $150.00  to  $300.00. 

Similarly,  skills  apparently  mitigated  health  problems.  The 
most  highly  valued  man  was  Joshua,  who  was  a  field  hand,  a 
blacksmith,  and  an  engineer  and  who  sold  for  $1300.00, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  a  hernia.  Two  women,  Pauline 
and  Marie  Louise,  were  valued  at  $1000.00  amd  $1450.00, 
respectively.  Both  were  house  servants,  and  Marie  Louise 
was  also  a  washerwoman  and  ironer. 

The  inventory  indicates  that  the  Masicots  did  not 
discourage  their  slaves  from  maintaining  family  ties. 

Thirty- four  of  the  slaves  were  listed  in  family  units 
consisting  of  two  parents  and  children  under  the  age  of  10 
(as  per  Louisiana  law  that  children  younger  them  10  could 
not  be  separated  from  their  mothers) .  Then  too,  the  midwife 
was  named  Dakey,  emd  Louis  Dackey  emd  Daniel  Dackey  were 
noted  in  the  inventory.  Since  the  midwife  was  65  years  old, 
it  is  likely  that  the  two  men  in  their  thirties  were  her 
sons. 


While  Genovese  (1972:452-454)  notes  that  southern 
slaveholders  generally  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
family  relationships  of  their  slaves,  he  also  paraphrases 
J.W.  Metcalfe,  who  indicates  that  Louisiana  plemters  were 
less  sensitive  to  blood  ties  than  their  Virginia 
counterparts.  Then  too,  the  listing  of  family  groups  other 
than  mothers  with  children  under  10  years  of  age  is  rare  in 
southeastern  Louisiama  slave  inventories  (Yakubik,  personal 
observation) .  This  then  raises  the  issue  of  the  status  of 
the  10  women  with  children  but  without  husbamds  listed  on 
the  inventory,  particularly  if,  as  White  (1985:106) 
suggests,  marriage  was  a  license  for  parenthood,  rather  tham 
sexual  relations.  In  some  cases,  their  husbamds  may  have 
been  slaves  on  neighboring  plantations  (Genovese  1972:472- 
473) .  The  two  young  women  with  infants  may  not  yet  have 
formalized  their  relationship  with  the  fathers  of  their 
children  (Gutman  1976:191).  Then  too,  slave  commiinities  did 
not  condemn  childbearing  outside  of  marriage  (White 
1985:109;  Genovese  1972:465;  Yakubik  et  al.  1986:154). 

The  youngest  womam  with  a  child  in  the  inventory  was 
only  16,  amd  the  ages  of  the  mothers  amd  children  suggests 
that  women  were  generally  in  their  late  teens  when  they  bore 
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their  first  child.  As  noted  above,  Louisiana  law  prohibited 
the  sale  of  children  below  the  age  of  10  from  their  mothers. 
This  should  not  suggest  that  children  older  than  10  were 
necessarily  worked  as  hard  as  adult  slaves.  Genovese 
(1972:502-505)  indicates  that  children  were  usually 
introduced  to  %»ork  gradually.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  on  the  Masicot  plamtation,  since  the  children  below  the 
age  of  15  and  one  girl  of  17  are  listed  without  specific 
occupation. 

Fifteen  of  the  slaves  were  at  least  60  years  old,  omd 
the  oldest  was  85.  Of  these,  only  nine  were  listed  as  being 
infirm.  Most  of  these  were  listed  as  crippled,  likely  as 
the  result  of  arthritis.  A  total  of  seven  men  euid  12  women 
were  noted  as  having  infirmities. 

Although  Emile  Temerede  (husband  of  Augustin  Masicot) 
was  listed  as  the  sole  buyer  of  the  Augustin  Masicot 
plantation  in  1848,  he  evidently  acted  in  conjunction  with 
his  brothers -in- law,  Francois  Reibaud  (husbeuid  of  Aimee 
Masicot)  and  Jacques  Masicot.  When  discrepancies  were 
discovered  between  the  boundaries  of  the  plamtation  and  the 
pxiblic  lands,  these  three  decided  to  preserve  the  iinbroken 
property  lines  of  their  holdings,  as  represented  by  the 
original  titles,  by  selecting  Sections  26  amd  44  (totalling 
234.62  acres)  in  T.13S,  R.21E  from  the  Lamd  Office  of 
Louisiama.  The  acquisition  of  Sections  26  amd  44  was 
recorded  by  Charles  Fitz  in  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
on  May  11,  1852  (Theodore  Guyol,  12  May  1852,  NONA). 

Other  information  also  indicates  that  Reibaud  and 
Jacques  Masicot  were  partners  with  Tamerede.  The  1850 
Federal  Census  listed  26-year-old  Jacques  Masicot  as  a 
plamter  amd  the  head  of  household  for  the  plamtation. 
Framqois  Reibaud,  described  as  a  French-bom  Commodore,  also 
resided  here  with  his  wife,  Aimee.  The  extended  family  on 
the  plamtation,  however,  did  not  include  Emile  Tanerede  amd 
his  wife,  Augustin  Masicot.  Also  living  on  the  Masicot 
plamtation  was  the  overseer  amd  his  four  children  plus  a 
free  mulatto  carpenter  and  141  slaves.  The  census  recorded 
the  slaves'  ovmers  as  Tamerede  and  his  brother-  (or 
brothers-)  in-law  (Table  7) . 

On  May  12,  1852,  Ezra  Davis  purchased  the  sugar 
plamtation  from  Pierre  Emile  Tamerede,  Franqois  Reibaud,  amd 
Jacques  Masicot  for  $125,000.  The  sale  included: 
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Table  7.  1850  Census  Data  for  Jacques  Nasicot's  Family. 


nmmm 

Age 

Sex 

Oeeupation 

Jacques  Masicot^ 

26 

M 

Planter 

Franqois  Reibaud^ 

46 

M 

Commodore 

Aimee  Hasicot 

29 

F 

Heloise  Masicot 

24 

F 

Heloise  Kennedy 

9 

F 

Widow  Augustin  Masicot 

63 

F 

Seraphine  Chalere 

50 

F 

Seraphim  Trepagnier 

18 

M 

Robert  Chapman^ 

30 

M 

Overseer 

Thomas  Chapman 

7 

M 

M.  Jane  Chapman 

6 

F 

Robert  Chapman 

4 

M 

Elisa  Chaf»pn 

1  1/2 

F 

Casimir  * 

45 

M 

Carpenter 

The  census  taker 

listed  the  ethnicity 

of  all  the  following 

slaves 

as 

Black. 

Number 

of 

Slaves 

Age 

Sex 

1 

60 

M 

1 

58 

M 

1 

56 

M 

1 

54 

M 

2 

52 

M 

3 

50 

M 

2 

47 

M 

3 

46 

M 

2 

45 

M 

3 

44 

M 

2 

43 

M 

3 

40 

M 

^  Jacc[ues  Masicot  oimed  $120,000.00  in  real  estate. 
^  Frangcis  Reibaud  was  bom  in  France. 

^  Robert  Chapman  was  bom  in  Kentucky. 

^  Casimir  was  a  free  mulatto. 
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Table  7,  continued 


Mlaiber  of  Slaveo  Age  Sex 

38  N 

35  N 

32  M 

30  M 

28  M 

26  M 

25  M 

24  M 

22  M 

20  M 

18  N 

17  M 

15  M 

10  M 

8  M 

7  M 

5  M 

3  M 

2  M 

50  F 

48  P 

47  F 

46  P 

45  F 

43  F 

42  F 

40  F 

37  F 

35  F 

32  F 

31  F 

30  F 

28  F 

25  P 

20  F 

18  F 

16  F 

15  F 

14  F 

12  F 

10  F 

8  F 

7  P 

6  F 

5  F 

4  F 
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Table  7,  continued 


of  Slavee 


3 

4 
4 

1 

1 


3 

2 

1 

9/12 

6/12 


i 


i 


i 
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all  the  buildings  and  inqprovements  thereon: 
engines,  machinery,  farming  utensils,  implements 
of  husbwdry,  35  mules,  1  mare  and  colt,  8  oxen, 

25  cows  and  calves,  5  hogs,  60  sheep  (Theodore 
Ouyol,  12  May  1852,  NOMA) 

auid  72  adult  slaves  plus  their  children  (Table  8) . 

According  to  the  act  of  sale,  the  plantation  and  slaves  had 
been  purchased  by  the  sellers  from  the  widow  amd  the 
succession  of  the  late  Augustin  Masicot  (Theodore  Guyol,  12 
May  1852,  NONA) . 

The  dramatic  decrease  in  the  plantation  slave 
population  over  a  three-year  period  suggests  either  an 
increase  in  the  death  rate  or  the  sale  of  many  of  the 
slaves.  Since  twenty-five  of  the  slaves  in  1852  were  listed 
as  elderly  and/or  aic)cly,  the  latter  seems  a  more  li)cely 
possibility.  All  of  the  slaves  listed  in  the  1852  inventory 
could  lae  identified  as  slaves  listed  in  the  1849  inventory, 
if  one  malces  allowances  for  age  discrepancies  amd  names 
being  anglicized.  The  age  differences  between  the  two 
inventories  suggest  that  record- Iceeping  on  the  slaves  was 
probably  poor,  and  that  at  least  the  recorder  of  the  second 
Inventory  estimated  the  slave's  ages.  Particularly  dramatic 
is  Juliette  (Juliet) ,  who  is  listed  as  the  nine-  and  one- 
half  -year-old  daughter  of  Michel  and  Henriette  Anglaise 
(Harriet)  in  1849  and  as  Iseing  18 -years -old  three  years 
later.  This  raises  the  possibility  that  Juliette  was  in 
fact  somewhat  older  than  nine  in  1849,  and  that  her  parents, 
)cnowing  she  could  not  be  separated  from  her  mother  until  she 
was  10,  lied  about  her  age.  It  is  also  possible  that  three 
years  later  Juliette  was  obviously  post -pubescent  auid  mature 
loolcing,  and  that  her  age  was  over-estimated. 

Comparison  of  the  tyto  inventories  indicates  that  the 
vast  majority  of  slaves  present  in  1849  emd  absent  in  1852 
were  young  women  with  their  children.  Figure  24  illustrates 
this.  Individuals  listed  in  1849  but  not  listed  in  1852 
were  grouped  by  10 -year  cohorts  of  their  age  in  1849.  In 
cases  of  children  listed  with  their  mothers,  only  children 
whose  mothers  were  still  on  the  plantation  in  1852  were 
counted . 

Presumably  the  individuals  recorded  as  being  over  fifty 
and  probably  those  over  forty  in  1849  died  during  the  three 
years  between  inventories.  Similarly,  the  one  child  xinder 
10  may  have  succumbed  to  a  fatal  childhood  Illness.  But  the 
aUbsence  of  a  total  of  13  women  who  were  between  the  ages  of 
10  auid  29  in  1849  Indicates  the  sale  of  females  of  prime 
childbearing  age  (Figure  24) .  In  addition,  10  of  these 
women  were  listed  as  being  house  servants  in  1849,  and  thus, 
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Table  8.  Inventory  of  Slaves  sold  to  Ezra  Davis  by 
Tanerede,  Masicot,  and  Relbaud,  12  May  1852  (Theodore  Guyol, 
12  May  1852,  NOMA) 


Mmmm 

Age 

Sex 

Ooeupatlon/Other 

Abraham 

42 

M 

Alexander 

25 

M 

has  a  rupture 

Alexis 

40 

M 

Benaby 

25 

M 

Bairthelemy 

21 

M 

Basil 

25 

M 

Bedancon 

M 

aged 

Blue 

30 

M 

Becandeau 

M 

aged,  cripple 

Billy 

45 

M 

Bramch 

35 

M 

Cusach 

M 

an  old  field  hand 

Danl.  Angle 

M 

an  old  man  and 
sickly 

Danl .  Darkey 

40 

M 

Dick 

35 

M 

Eugene 

21 

M 

Prangois 

25 

M 

Gilbert 

20 

M 

George 

M 

an  old  Congo 

Eli 

M 

aged  Congo 

Harry 

40 

M 

driver 

Paulite 

M? 

a  good  old  field 
hand 

Isaac 

40 

M 

Foreman  of  ploughs. 
Cooper  &  Sugar  maJcer 

Joshua 

40 

M 

blacksmith  and 
engineer 

Joe 

40 

M 

good  Sugarboiler 

Jose 

M 

an  old  man;  good 
field  heuid 

La%nrence 

18 

M 

Louis  Darkey 

38 

M 

Louis  Julian 

38 

M 

Mark 

M 

am  old  mam 

Mobiela 

M 

am  old  Congo,  lazy 

Mathurin 

40 

M 

Mundy 

61 

M 

Hosea 

63 

M 

Peter 

38 

M 

Pierre 

63 

M 

carpenter 

Reny 

58 

M 

Yaya 

20 

? 

John  Lewis 

73 

M 
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Leandre 

68 

M 

Baquet 

68 

M 

Michel 

18 

M 

William 

13 

M 

Vallain 

M 

Antoine 

M 

Ben 

40 

M 

Alfred 

25 

M 

Ellen 

40 

F 

Betsey 

40 

P 

Chaurlotte 

33 

F 

Delphine 

30 

F 

Namcy 

P 

Amy 

35 

F 

Catise 

P 

Mary  Ann 

F 

Julia  Ann 

F 

Mary  St.  Amant 

30 

F 

Matomba 

P 

Little  Mary 

30 

P 

Lorine 

18 

F 

Mary  Tadaby 

P 

Lalie 

25 

F 

Marie  Louise 

F 

Harriet 

30 

P 

Juliet 

Darkey 

Jenny 

Kary  Louise 
Nary  Louise 
Mary  Jane 
Clara 
Celeste 


18  P 

F 
F 
P 
P 
P 
P 
F 


driver;  an  old  man 
sickly 

house  servant,  groom, 
engineer 

and  3  young  children 
amd  2  young  children 
subject  to  fits,  and 
her  t%#o  daughters 
aged  ten  and  eight 
years  respectively 
and  her  son  aged  four 
years 

sickly;  has  a 
daughter 
diseased  %#omb 
and  her  turo 
children 

and  her  daughter 
old 

an  old  Congo  woman 
sickly 


and  her  three  sons 
and  her  five 
children 
auid  her  six 
children 

an  old  woman 
am  old  womam 
old  amd  blind 
children's  nurse;  old 
old  amd  crippled 
am  old  womam 
has  three  daughters 
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Figure  24.  Graph  of  ages  of  slaves  grouped  in  10-year 
cohorts  for  individuals  shovm  on  the  1849  inventory  but 
absent  from  the  1852  inventory. 
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were  xmdouibtedly  less  crucial  to  the  operation  of  the 

plantation  than  were  the  field  hands.  This,  along  with  the  , 

sale  of  a  plantation  that  had  been  in  the  Masicot  family  for 

at  least  75  years,  strongly  suggests  that  Tanerede,  Reibaud, 

amd  Masicot  had  severe  financial  difficulties.  Table  9 

confirms  that  problems  began  the  year  they  purchased  the 

plantation,  when  the  entire  sugar  crop  was  lost  as  a  result 

of  the  Fortier  crevasse.  Small  yields  (125  amd  110  ^ 

hogsheads)  the  next  tt«o  years  conqpounded  the  problem,  and 

probably  forced  the  sale  of  the  estate. 

Interestingly,  although  family  units  other  than  (mothers 
and  children  were  not  listed  in  the  1852  inventory,  there  is 
only  one  instance  of  a  vroman,  recorded  as  married  with  ^ 

children  in  1849,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  1852.  Initially 
it  appeared  that  Mary  Lorio  and  her  five  children  had  been 
sold  away  from  her  husband  Henry.  However,  Marie  Louise, 
who  was  one  of  the  few  house  servants  retained  on  the 
plantation,  is  listed  with  five  children  in  1852,  although 
she  was  childless  in  1849.  It  seems  likely  that  Mary  Lorio,  ^ 

who  was  40  in  1849,  died,  and  that  Marie  Louise  took  in  her 
children. 

Ezra  Davis  initially  had  great  success  with  the 
plantation,  and  he  produced  an  astonishing  crop  of  675 

hogsheads  in  1854.  By  the  end  of  the  1850s,  however,  ^ 

repeated  mediocre  to  poor  crop  yields  undoubtedly  were 
causing  financial  hardship  (Table  9} .  On  November  14,  1859, 

Ezra  Davis  mortgaged  his  pleuitation  to  the  Citizens^  Bank  of 

Louisiana  for  $200,700.00.  Davis  Plantation  had  been 

appraised  by  P.  Sauve  euid  A.  Lanfear  for  $213,500.00.  A 

brief  description  stated  that  the  plauitation  was  comprised  . 

of  a  21-arpent  front  tract  and  a  five-arpent  front  tract, 

both  80  arpents  in  depth.  Located  on  the  property  were 

various  buildings  and  in^rovements  along  with  engines, 

machinery,  farming  utensils,  husbandry  implements,  mules, 

oxen,  horses,  cows,  euid  calves. 

Also  included  in  the  mortgage  were  81  slaves  (Table  10)  ^ 

(Adolphe  Boudousquie,  14  November  1859,  NONA) .  Comparison 
with  the  1849  eUid  1852  slave  inventories  indicates  that 
Davis  had  purchased  few,  if  any  slaves  since  acquiring  the 
plantation.  With  the  exception  of  the  children  10  years  old 
and  under,  only  Jackson  (19),  Jane  (21),  and  Marie  (15)  ^ 

could  not  be  precisely  identified  as  individuals  appearing 
on  the  1849  inventory.  Given  that  slave  names  were  often 
capriciously  changed  (Genovese  1972:445),  it  cannot  be  said 
with  certainty  that  these  young  people  did  not  grow  up  on 
the  plantation. 

i 
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Table  9.  Sugar  and  Rice  Crops  Produced  at  Davis  Plantation 
(Chaporaier  1850-1862;  Bouchereau  1869-1917) . 


SEASON 

SDQAR  IN 

RICE 

ENDING 

HHDS 

BBLS 

1850j 

E.  Tamneret,  Riebeau  i 

k  Co. 

1851^ 

Tanneret,  Riebeau  &  Co. 

110 

1852 

Tanneret,  Riebeau  &  Co. 

125 

1853 

Ezra  Davis 

235 

1854 

Ezra  Davis 

675 

1855 

Ezra  Davis 

240 

1856 

Ezra  Davis 

285 

1857 

Ezra  Davis 

105 

1858 

Ezra  Davis 

180 

1859 

Ezra  Davis 

145 

1860 

Ezra  Davis 

240 

1861 

Ezra  Davis 

207 

1862 

Ezra  Davis 

450 

1870^ 

L .  Ferriere 

1871 

Louis  Ranson  &  Co. 

1872 

Louis  Ranson  &  Co. 

1873* 

Citizens  Bank 

20 

1874 

Clement  Colly  and  Co. 

960 

1875 

Clement  Colly  and  Co. 

515 

1876 

St .  Charles  Homestead 

and 

Mutual  Benevolent  Aid 

Assoc. 

637 

1877 

St .  Charles  Homestead 

and 

Mutual  Benevolent  Aid 

Assoc. 

1730 

1878 

St .  Charles  Homestead 

and 

Mutual  Benevolent  Aid 

Assoc. 

1800 

1879 

St .  Charles  Homestead 

and 

Mutual  Benevolent  Aid 

Assoc. 

1542 

1880 

St .  Charles  Homestead 

emd 

Mutual  Benevolent  Aid 

Assoc. 

380 

1881 

St .  Charles  Homestead 

and 

Mutual  Benevolent  Aid 

Assoc. 

2085 

1882 

St .  Charles  Homestead 

euxd 

Mutual  Benevolent  Aid 

Assoc. 

1526 

^  Crop  lost  to  overflow  (from  Fortier  Crevasse) 

^  Steam-powered  mill 

^  Steam-powered  mill,  ]cettles  used  for  processing 
sugar,  brick  sugar  house  with  a  shingle  roof 

^  Sugar  house  destroyed 
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Table  9, 

continued. 

SRABON 

BMDIHG 

QWNER/MAMAQER 

1883 

E.  King  amd  others 

1884 

E.  King  et  als. 

1885 

C.T.  Dugazon 

1886 

O.T.  Dugazon 

1889 

John  Louque 

1890 

John  Louque 

1897 

John  E.  Louque 

1898 

John  E .  Louque 

1899 

John  E .  Louque 

1900 

John  E .  Louque 

1901 

John  E.  Louque 

1902 

Levert  and  Crozier 

1903 

Levert  and  Crozier 

1904 

J . B .  Levert 

1905 

J.B.  Levert 

1906 

J.B.  Levert 

1907 

J.B.  Levert 

1908 

J.B.  Levert 

1912 

J.B.  Levert 

1913 

J.B.  Levert 

1914 

J.B.  Levert 

1915 

J.B.  Levert 

1916 

J.B.  Levert 

1917 

J.B.  Levert 

SPgftR  IM 
iSiOS 


RICE 

BBLS 

6400 

4500 

3080 

no  yield 
3812 
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Table  10.  Inventory  of  Slaves  Mortgaged  by  Ezra  Davis,  14 
Ndvember  1859  (Adolphe  Boudousquie,  14  November  1859,  NONA) 


HaM 

Age 

Hosea 

60 

Nundy 

65 

Gusher 

60 

Lewis 

60 

Rainey 

60 

Vallain 

60 

Beteman 

60 

Pierre 

55 

Lewis 

55 

Louis  Julian 

50 

Isaac 

50 

Branch 

50 

Harry 

48 

Joe 

48 

Joshua 

48 

Abraham 

48 

Alexis 

48 

Billy 

48 

Antoine 

48 

Alfred 

45 

Blue 

45 

Peter 

45 

Dick 

45 

Gilbert 

42 

Alexander 

42 

Ben 

42 

Yigen 

40 

Benabe 

40 

Eugene 

35 

Bazil 

35 

Bertame 

35 

Lorah 

25 

William 

22 

Jackson 

19 

Toti 

19 

Fremgois 

17 

Rafael 

16 

Charles 

15 

Moise 

15 

(Dankee) 

70 

Louise 

70 

Julienne 

70 

Mary  St.  Ameuit 

48 

Celeste 

48 

Betzy 

48 
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Table  10 «  continued 


lUmm 

Age 

Nancy 

48 

Ellen 

48 

Claire 

48 

Charlotte 

45 

Aney 

45 

Little  Nary 

45 

Cat Ice 

30 

Nary  Ann 

30 

Delphlne 

30 

Lorlne 

30 

Jane 

21 

Juliet 

21 

Isabel 

18 

Louise 

18 

Lucy 

15 

Loulson 

15 

Eve 

15 

Narle 

15 

Constance 

14 

Nenche 

14 

Henry 

11 

Andre 

10 

Flzioan 

9 

(Synole) 

8 

Jacco 

8 

Jerry 

6 

John 

4 

Anthony 

2 

Sambo 

1 

Eliza 

9 

Datle 

9 

Harriet 

9 

Lucinda 

9 

Rose 

8 

Lizzie 

7 

Cora 

2 
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Figure  25  graphs  the  frequencies  by  sex  within  10>year 
cohorts  of  individuals  listed  in  the  1852  inventory  that 
could  not  be  identified  in  the  1859  inventory.  Ages  were 
based  on  those  given  in  the  1849  inventory.  Again,  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  children  listed  in  1849  appear 
under  a  different  name  in  1859,  thus,  the  frec[uency  of  the 
O-to-9-year-old  group  may  be  inflated.  The  figure  indicates 
that  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  individuals  absent  from 
the  1859  inventory  died  rather  than  were  sold,  since  the 
majority  of  them  were  younger  than  nine  or  older  than  40. 

In  1860,  the  50-year-old  Ezra  Davis  was  the  sole  white 
resident  of  Davis  Plantation.  He  o%med  51  male  and  33 
female  slaves.  The  slaves  were  housed  in  32  slave  houses 
(Table  11)  .  The  real  estate  of  this  Massachusetts -bom 
planter  was  valued  at  $175,000.00  (1860  Federal  Census) . 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1860,  J.  W.  Dorr,  a 
correspondent  with  the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  toured 
Louisiana  by  horse  and  buggy.  He  described  Ezra  Davis  as 
one  of  the  "solid  men"  of  St.  Charles  Parish  in  terms  of 
wealth,  land,  and  slaves  (Prichard  1938:1110,  1114-1115) . 

Davis  o%med  the  plantation  imtil  the  mid-1860s.  After 
a  difficult  period  in  the  late-1850s,  Davis'  sugar  crop 
yields  improved  (Table  9) .  It  is  likely  that  the  plantation 
was  well  on  the  way  to  recovery  at  the  onset  of  the  Civil 
War,  which  had  a  devastating  effect  on  all  of  the  region's 
plantations.  Evidently  Davis  could  not  meet  his  mortgage 
obligations,  because  the  Citizen's  Bank  of  Louisiana  brought 
suit  against  him.  The  former  acquired  the  plantation  at  a 
sheriff's  sale  on  March  2,  1867  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of 
seizure  emd  sale  dated  November  27,  1866  (Felix  Grima,  22 
September  1868,  NONA) .  This  was  the  first  of  meuiy  seizures 
of  Davis  Pleuitation  due  to  the  nonpayment  of  mortgage. 

Louis  Lalande  Ferriere  bought  the  property  on  September 
22,  1868,  for  $38,000.00,  but  the  $200,700.00  mortgage  to 
the  Citizens'  Beuik  of  Louisiana  was  still  outstanding.  At 
the  time  of  Ferriere' s  purchase,  Davis  PleUitation  was 
described  as  a  sugar  plantation  located  on  the  right  bemk  of 
the  Mississippi  River  eJxsut  21  miles  6dx>ve  New  Orleans.  It 
was  26  arpents  wide  and  80  arpents  in  depth.  It  had  a 
dwelling  house,  outhouses,  slave  caUsins,  stables  and  a  sugar 
house  containing  an  engine  and  machinery  with  am  attached 
purgery  (Felix  Grima,  22  September  1868,  NONA) .  The  sugar 
auid  rice  reports  provide  further  detail  on  the  sugar  house. 
It  was  constructed  of  brick  and  it  had  a  shingle  roof.  The 
plamtation  had  a  steam-powered  mill,  auid  kettles  were  used 
for  evaporation  (Bouchereau  1870) . 
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Figure  25.  Graph  of  ages  of  slaves  grouped  in  10 -year 
cohorts  for  individtials  shown  on  the  1852  inventory  but 
absent  from  the  1859  inventory. 


Table  11.  1860  Census  Data  on  Ezra  Davis'  Slaves. 


Nuaber  of  Slaves 

Age 

Sex 

■ttanielty 

1 

70 

M 

Black 

4 

65 

M 

Black 

1 

65 

M 

Mulatto 

1 

60 

M 

Black 

4 

55 

M 

Black 

1 

55 

M 

Mulatto 

3 

53 

M 

Black 

1 

53 

M 

Mulatto 

3 

50 

M 

Black 

1 

50 

M 

Mulatto 

1 

46 

M 

Mulatto 

3 

46 

M 

Black 

3 

40 

M 

Black 

2 

40 

M 

Mulatto 

2 

35 

M 

Black 

1 

35 

M 

Mulatto 

1 

29 

M 

Black 

3 

21 

M 

Black 

3 

17 

M 

Black 

1 

17 

M 

Mulatto 

3 

10 

M 

Black 

2 

10 

M 

Mulatto 

1 

7 

M 

Black 

1 

5 

M 

Black 

1 

3 

M 

Black 

1 

2 

M 

Black 

1 

6/12 

M 

Mulatto 

1 

8/12 

M 

Mulatto 

2 

75 

F 

Black 

4 

50 

F 

Black 

2 

50 

F 

Mulatto 

3 

48 

F 

Black 

1 

48 

F 

Mulatto 

3 

30 

F 

Black 

1 

30 

F 

Mulatto 

2 

23 

F 

Black 

3 

16 

F 

Black 

1 

18 

F 

Mulatto 

2 

15 

F 

Mulatto 

2 

14 

F 

Black 

2 

10 

F 

Black 

1 

10 

F 

Mulatto 

1 

9 

F 

Black 

1 

7 

F 

Black 

1 

3 

F 

Black 

1 

2 

F 

Black 

113 
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Ferrlere  held  the  plantation  just  over  one  year,  and  he 
apparently  did  not  produce  a  sugar  crop  during  the  period 
that  he  held  the  plantation  (Table  9) .  In  the  suit  of  The 
Citizens*  Bank  of  Louisiana  vs.  L.  L.  Ferriere,  the  4th 
Judicial  District  Court  of  Louisiana  issued  a  vrrit  of 
seizure  and  sale  against  Ferriere' s  plamtation  on  October 
20,  1869.  The  plantation  was  sold  at  public  auction  on 
December  4,  1869  to  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana  (#24, 

4th  JDC) . 

On  October  12,  1871,  the  Board  of  School  Directors  for 
the  Parish  of  St.  Charles  purchased  one  square  acre  which 
fronted  the  river  road  in  the  upper  comer  of  Davis 
Plantation  from  the  Citizens'  Bank  for  $100.00  (Felix  Grima, 
12  October  1871,  NONA) .  That  same  year,  John  W.  Hallisey 
and  D.  C.  Brown  agreed  to  purchase  Davis  Pleuitation,  less 
the  one  acre,  for  $31,000.00  on  October  30,  1871.  Brown 
later  renoxmced  his  right  to  purchase,  so  Hallisey  became 
the  sole  buyer  of  the  plantation.  Located  on  the  pleUitation 
at  the  time  of  Hallisey' s  purchase  were  two  boilers,  one 
cylinder,  one  tank,  three  old  sugar  kettles  and  one  lot  of 
iron  (Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana  vs.  J.  W.  Hallisey.  #603, 
Superior  District  Court  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans) . 

Several  African-American  families  lived  on  Davis 
Plantation  during  J.  W.  Hallisey' s  brief  ownership.  It  is 
likely  that  these  Freedmen  were  former  slaves  at  Davis  or  at 
neighboring  plantations.  While  many  Freedmen  exercised 
their  right  to  move  off  the  plantation  following 
Emancipation,  data  from  the  east  beuik  of  St.  Charles  Parish 
indicate  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  Africcui-Americans  to 
continue  to  reside  or  even  purchase  land  on  the  pleuitation 
where  they  formerly  had  been  held  in  bondage.  In  fact,  a 
group  of  African-Americans  weuited  to  purchase  sections  of 
the  Davis  Plantation  for  themselves,  so  Hallisey  hired  a 
surveyor  to  lay  out  lots  on  the  property.  A  few  men  bought 
parcels,  but  most  did  not  have  enough  money  to  do  so  (J.  W. 
Hallisey  vs.  Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana.  #7474,  Eighth 
District  Court  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans) .  Hallisey  sold  all 
the  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  on  the  pleuitation.  He 
also  cleared  ediout  40  or  50  acres  and  cut  100  cords  of  wood 
on  the  plantation  (J.  W.  Hallisey  vs.  Citizens'  Bank  of 
Louisiana.  #7474,  Eighth  District  Court  of  the  Parish  of 
Orleeuis)  . 

The  sugar  and  rice  reports  from  this  period  indicate 
that  no  sugar  crop  was  produced  during  the  period  of 
Hallisey' s  ownership,  although  the  sugar  house  was  still 
extant  at  this  date  (Bouchereau  1871-1872) .  Evidently  a 
Louis  Ranson  and  Co.  meuiaged  the  pleuitation  for  Hallisey, 
who  lived  in  New  Orleans.  Reuison's  meuiagement  was 


preBumably  inadequate,  since  Hallisey  had  trouble  meeting 
his  mortgage  payments.  Chily  $3,923.50  was  ever  paid  toward 
his  debt  (Citizens*  Bank  of  Louisiana  vs.  J.  W.  Hallisev. 
#603,  Superior  District  Court  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans) . 
Davis  Plantation  was  appraised  at  $22,500.00  on  Nay  30,  1872 
(Citizens*  Bank  of  Louisiana  vs.  J.  V,  Hallisey.  #33113, 
Fourth  District  Court  for  the  Parish  of  Orleans) . 

The  Citizens  Bank  of  Louisiana  brought  a  suit  against 
Hallisey  for  not  meeting  his  mortgage  obligations.  The  bank 
again  acquired  the  property  at  a  public  sale  on  November  1, 
1873.  At  this  time,  Davis  Plantation  was  described  as 
consisting  of  two  parcels.  The  upper  half  had  a  13  arpent 
river  frontage  and  was  80  arpents  deep  excluding  the  square 
acre  sold  to  the  school  board.  The  downriver  side  of  the 
plantation  was  also  13  arpents  wide  by  80  arpents  deep  (COB 
6:167,  SCP) .  This  was  the  first  time  Davis  Plantation  was 
described  as  having  two  equal  tracts  as  opposed  to  the 
original  21  arpent  and  five  arpent  front  tracts. 

The  sugar  and  rice  reports  indicated  that  by  1873,  the 
Davis  sugar  house  had  been  destroyed  (Bouchereau  1873;  Tedjle 
9) .  Clement  Colly  and  Co.  grew  rice  on  the  plantation 
between  1873  2uid  1875,  at  which  time  the  ”St.  Charles 
Homestead  and  Mutual  Benevolent  Aid  Association"  began  rice 
cultivation  at  the  estate  (Table  9) .  While  there  is  no 
definitive  proof  of  who  this  association  was,  it  is  very 
likely  that  this  was  a  farming  cooperative  formed  by  the 
African-Americans  residing  at  Davis.  The  group  continued  to 
farm  rice  at  Davis  until  1880. 

Davis  Plantation  was  sold  by  the  Citizen's  Batnk  to 
Octave  T.  Dugazon  on  November  6,  1882.  On  October  5,  1883, 
Dugazon  sold  the  uppermost  two  arpents  amd  28  toises  front 
to  Frederic  Toups.  Toups  tract  was  80  arpents  deep.  Its 
upriver  boundary  was  the  former  property  line  between  the 
Lone  Star  and  Davis  Plantations  and  its  downriver  boundary 
was  Davis  Plantation  (COB  6:167,  SCP;  COB  M:494,  SCP). 

The  Mississippi  River  was  rising  steadily  in  1884 .  The 
river  was  threatening  or  had  already  broken  through  at 
several  places  below  Vicksburg,  Mississippi  (The  Daily 
Picayune .  3  March  1884) .  Dugazon* s  plantation  was  protected 
by  the  Davis  Levee,  a  new  state-built  levee  that  had  cost 
approximately  $800  to  construct  and  contained  4141  cvibic 
yards  of  soil.  Unfortunately,  the  flood  water  problems  in 
Louisiana  were  coaq>ounded  by  the  fact  that  the  levees  that 
were  less  than  one  year  old  were  not  holding.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  crevasses  were  occurring  in  new  levees.  The 
Davis  Levee  broke  on  March  8  as  the  result  of  a  poorly 
closed  rice  flume  (The  Daily  Picayune.  22  March  1884) . 
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Initially,  the  Davis  Crevasse  was  45  feet  wide  and  five 
feet  deep  (The  Daily  Picayune.  9  March  1884) .  Acknowledging 
that  the  break  would  not  be  closed  quickly.  Chief  Engineer 
B.  A.  Garvey  and  his  crew  set  about  building  the  pilings  for 
the  sazuSbags  (The  Daily  Picayune.  10  March  1884) .  But  by 
March  12,  the  crevasse  had  widened  to  120  feet  (The  Daily 
Picayune .  12  March  1884) .  Five  hundred  men  constructed  a 
double  row  of  pilings  across  the  crevasse.  By  March  13,  a 
third  row  of  piles  had  been  set  up.  The  heavy,  fifty  foot 
piles  were  driven  in  a  semi -circle  around  the  opening  of  the 
crevasse.  The  first  row  of  piles  was  erected  in  eight  feet 
of  water,  the  second  in  approximately  13  feet  auid  the  final 
row  was  driven  in  20  to  22  feet  of  water.  The  piles  broke 
the  force  of  the  water's  current  (The  Daily  Picayune.  13 
March  1884) .  Even  so,  10  more  piles  were  erected  for 
reinforcement  on  March  14  when  the  water  was  20  to  24  feet 
deep.  Then  the  pilings  %fere  filled  in  with  sandbags  and  hay 
(The  Daily  Picayune.  14,  IS,  and  17  March  1884).  The  nearly 
impossible  task  of  closing  the  crevasse  was  greatly  hampered 
by  heavy  rains,  high  winds,  a  strong  current  and  driftwood 
(The  Daily  Picayune.  19  March  1884) . 

The  pilings  were  nearly  conpleted  on  March  19  when  the 
water  broke  through,  destroying  them  (The  Daily  Picayune.  19 
March  1884)  .  Two  days  later,  the  repair  iirork  was  alsandoned 
(The  Daily  Picayune.  21  March  1884) .  The  Davis  Crevasse  was 
700  feet  wide  and  20  to  40  feet  deep  by  March  31st  (The 
Daily  Picayune.  31  March  1884) . 

The  torrent  pouring  through  the  Davis  Crevasse  amd 
numerous  other  breaks  in  the  levees  was  disastrous  for  the 
west  bank.  It  threatened  "the  entire  basin  between  the 
ridge  or  high  lands  of  Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  ridge  along 
the  Mississippi  River...”  (The  Daily  Picayune.  10  April 
1884)  .  Initially,  the  flood  waters  from  the  river  flowed 
into  Lake  Salvador  and  the  nearl>y  swanps,  but  so  did 
flooding  from  the  crevasses  on  Bayou  Lafourche.  The  flood 
water  and  the  heavy  rains  filled  up  the  laUce  basin  and  the 
water  backed  up  into  the  surroxinding  area  (The  Daily 
Picayune .  28  March  1884) .  The  flood  waters  caused  a  strong 
current  to  run  through  Bayou  des  Allemands  to  Lake  des 
Allemands.  Water  at  Barataria  was  rising  three  inches  every 
24  hours  as  a  result  of  the  Davis  Chrevasse  (The  Daily 
Picayune .  31  March  1884} . 

Davis  Plantation,  of  course,  was  devastated  by  the 
flood  waters.  The  plantation  touse  and  the  servants'  cabins 
were  flooded.  Interestingly,  the  newspaper  also  noted  that 
the  sugar  house  was  flooded,  although  the  sugar  amd  rice 
reports  indicated  tliat  it  had  been  destroyed  by  1873  (The 
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Dally  Picayune.  2  April  1884;  Bouchereau  1873) .  It  was 
aumouncad  on  March  10,  1884,  that  pending  the  repair  of  the 
creyasse,  freight  would  be  sent  via  Morgam'a  Louisiana  and 
Texas  Railroad  rather  than  the  Texas  auid  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  was  3/4  of  a  mile  closer  to  the  river  and  hence  more 
severely  affected  by  the  crevasse  (The  Daily  Picayune.  10 
March  1884) .  By  the  beginning  of  J^ril,  however,  both  sets 
of  traclcs  were  under  four  feet  of  water.  Approximately  20 
cars  had  %irater  over  their  wheels.  The  Davis  train  station 
near  the  crevasse  was  flooded,  and  the  outbuildings  had 
broken  away  from  their  foundations  and  %irere  overturned  (The 
Daily  Picayune.  2  April  1884) . 

Other  plantations  and  even  the  communities  of  Gretna 
and  Algiers  were  threatened  by  the  floodwaters  (The  Daily 
Picayune .  2  and  10  April  1884)  .  The  baclcwaters  from  the 
Davis  Crevasse  covered  all  the  plcuitations  from  l^per 
Magnolia  do%im  to  Myrtle  Grove  except  for  Bellechasse  auid 
Alliance.  Other  plantations  above  euid  below  these  points 
were  also  threatened  by  flooding  (The  Daily  Picayune.  16 
April  1884) .  The  people  of  St.  Charles  Parish  sent  a 
committee  to  the  Mississippi  River  Relief  Committee  to 
report  that  the  homes  of  2000  people  were  svibmerged  and  to 
see]c  assistance  (The  Daily  Picayune.  3  April  1884)  .  The 
high  waters  also  threatened  "the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  city."  Gretna  was  flooded,  and  the  water  came  within 
seven  blocks  of  the  river  front  (The  Daily  Picayune.  28 
March  1884) .  In  Algiers,  it  was  recommended  that  a  levee  be 
built  at  Lapeyrouse  Street  to  hold  back  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Davis  Crevasse  (The  Daily  Picayune.  29  March  1884) .  A 
committee  comprised  of  the  mayor,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Levees  was  orgcuiized 
to  study  the  situation  (The  Daily  Picayune.  3  April  1884) . 
The  Lapeyrouse  Street  levee  was  probably  never  built. 

An  interesting  side  note  to  the  history  of  the  Davis 
Crevasse  concerns  the  stemwheel  steamer  Patrol,  which 
belonged  to  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  (The  Daily 
Picayune .  28  March  and  2  i^ril  1884) .  The  crew  of  the 
Patrol  was  observing  the  Davis  Crevasse  on  March  27  when  the 
ship  got  sucked  through  the  opening  into  the  middle  of  a 
cane  field  and  ran  agroiind  against  the  submerged  railroad 
track  at  least  one-half  mile  from  the  river  (The  Daily 
Picayune .  28  March  auid  2,  17  April  1884)  .  On  March  28,  the 
steamboat  Whisper  unsuccessfully  tried  to  rescue  the  Patrol 
by  bringing  it  back  into  the  Mississippi  River  (The  Daily 
Picayune .  29  March  1884) .  The  Patrol  would  have  to  rescue 
itB<p\f  by  floating  out  through  the  swamps  eUid  bayous.  It 
finally  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  April  16  after  following  a 
most  circuitous  route: 
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TIm  PMtrol  traveled  "from  the  crevasse  along  the 
Morgan  Railroad  to  St.  Charles  Station,  from  the 
latter  point  across  the  swamp  prairie  in  a 
southeast  direction  to  Bayou  Patrol  (the  bayou  was 
named  by  the  party,  as  the  Patrol  is  the  first 
steamer  that  ever  passed  through  it) ,  through  this 
bayou  to  Lake  Cataquatclie,  across  this  lake  to  a 
small  bayou  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  lake, 
through  the  latter  to  Lake  Salvador,  across  this 
lake  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  Bayou 
Villars,  through  this  bayou  into  Bayou  Barataria, 
thence  to  Bayou  Oes  Rigolets,  through  the  latter 
to  Little  Lake,  across  this  i2Uce  to  Greuid  Bayou, 
thence  into  the  Great  Barataria  Bayou,  across  the 
latter  to  Fort  Livingstone,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
from  the  latter  point  to  Grand  Isle;  from  thence 
to  Bayou  Rigoud,  through  this  water  way  to  Whisky 
Pass;  through  the  latter  to  Bayou  des  Islets, 
thence  to  Bayou  Andrew,  through  the  latter  to 
Caminada  Bay,  thence  through  Shell  Bayou;  from  the 
latter  bayou  to  the  Terreline  or  South  Louisieuia 
Canal,  through  this  canal  to  Bayou  Lafourche,  up 
the  bayou  to  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Donaldsonville . *  From  this  point  the  Patrol 
headed  do\imriver  to  New  Orleans  (The  Daily 
Picayune .  17  ^ril  1884)  . 

Davis  Plantation  was  seized  for  sale  on  September  20, 
1890,  as  a  result  of  the  lawsuit  of  O.  T.  Duaazon  vs. 
Citizens*  Bank  of  Louisiana.  On  November  1,  1890,  the 
property  was  sold  to  Edward  H.  Lombard  at  public  auction. 

The  upriver  portion  sold  for  $4000.00  and  the  lower  half  for 
$5350.00,  totaling  $9,350.00  (COB  1:387,  SCP) .  A 
s\jbstantial  (3812  barrels)  rice  crop  was  produced  in  1890, 
but  no  agricultural  statistics  are  available  for  Davis  after 
this  date  (Table  9) . 

By  1903,  Davis  Plantation  was  again  in  the  possession 
of  the  Citizens'  Bank.  The  institution  sold  the  property  on 
October  29,  1903,  to  Mrs.  Aimee  Ernestine  Danjem  Crozier 
euid  Mr.  John  B.  Levert  for  $18,000.00.  Each  obtained  an 
undivided  half  interest  in  the  upper  euid  lower  portions  of 
the  plemtation,  excluding  the  school  board's  acre  and 
Frederic  Toups'  tract  (COB  M:494,  SCP) .  Levert  was  the 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters  Association  in  the 
18908.  Interestingly,  Levert  and  Crozier  had  been  managing 
the  estate  since  the  preceding  year  (Table  9) . 

On  November  23,  1905,  a  Ismd  exchcuige  occurred  laetween 
J.  B.  Levert,  Mrs.  Crozier  and  Augustus  Hirsh.  Levert 
became  the  sole  otmer  of  Davis  Pleuitation  and  Crozier  and 
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Hirsh  became  co-o%mer8  of  Louisa  Plantation,  which  was 
adjacent  to  and  downriver  from  Davis.  Crozier  emd  Hirsch 
also  paid  Levert  $3000.00  cash  (Lyle  Saxon,  23  November 
1905,  NONh)  .  The  J.  B  Levert  Land  Cooqpany  still  o%ms  most 
of  Davis  Plantation  today. 

From  January  27,  1913,  to  December  1,  1913,  Levert 
leased  200  acres  of  Davis  Plamtation  at  $4.75  an  acre  to 
Henry  Beruaby  for  a  rice  crop.  Under  the  terms  of  their 
agreement,  Beruaby  was  entitled  to  free  use  of  one  or  two 
cabins  to  house  his  %«orkers  during  the  rice  grassing  and 
harvesting  season.  Beruaby  also  rented  the  plantation's 
boiler  until  the  end  of  rice  harvesting  for  $100.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  rice  crop  could  not  damage  or  interfere 
with  the  plantation's  cane  culture  (CX>B  R:10,  SCP)  .  This 
important  lease  agreement  confizms  that  cane  was  being  grown 
at  Davis  into  the  t%irentieth  century.  It  is  possible  that 
cane  was  once  again  cultivated  at  both  Davis  amd  Louisa 
Plantations  at  least  as  early  as  1890,  when  John  Louque  was 
mauiaging  both  plauitations  (Table  9)  although  the  two  estates 
were  otmed  by  different  individuals.  It  is  also  possible 
that  Levert  may  have  been  responsible  for  re-esteiblishing 
Ccme  cultivation  on  both  properties.  In  the  1890s,  Levert 
had  purchased  at  least  one  other  great  sugar  plantation 
(Beka)  that  had  fallen  to  rice  cultivation  during  the 
postbellum  and  restored  it  to  sugar  production  (Yakubik  and 
Franks  1992:40) .  In  this  case,  Edward  Lombard  and  John 
Louque  would  have  been  agents  for  Levert 's  interests. 

Louisa  Plantation 

The  property  now  known  as  Louisa  Plantation  was 
consolidated  into  one  holding  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
by  the  Consolidated  Association  of  Planters  of  Louisieuia. 
Louisa  Plantation  was  coo^rised  of  Sections  29,  30,  31,  32, 
38,  39,  40,  euid  65  in  T.13S,  R.21E  euid  Sections  42  and  43  in 
T.14S,  R.21E.  It  was  adjacent  to  and  do%mriver  from  Davis 
Plantation . 

The  earliest  record  of  Europeaui  ownership  in  or  near 
the  area  that  became  Louisa  Pleuitation  appears  on  the  ca. 
1723  Carte  Particuliere  (Figure  20) .  A  Sieur  Saisnon  owned 
a  narrow  tract  on  the  right  beuik  of  the  Mississippi  River  on 
the  German  Coast.  Immediately  downriver  auid  contiguous  to 
Saisnon' s  farm  was  a  wide  tract  marked  "Terrain  au  Sieur 
Manadfi . "  These  were  the  same  concessions  discussed  in 
greater  detail  above,  in  the  context  of  the  ownership  of 
Davis  Plantation. 

The  next  available  reference  to  land  that  would  become 
Louisa  Plamtation  was  on  March  12,  1773,  when  George  Rixner 


sold  a  farm  to  his  son,  Jacques,  for  10,000  livres.  The 
property  was  10  arpents  front  and  40  arpents  in  depth. 
Located  about  seven  leagues  above  New  Orleans  on  the  west 
bank,  it  was  bounded  above  by  the  property  of  Jacc[ue8 
Masicot  auid  below  by  the  lamds  of  Vincent  Boyeau.  Also 
included  in  the  sale  were  a  pair  of  oxen,  two  cows,  and 
three  male  and  three  female  African-American  slaves  (Table 
12)  (CX5B  1773:503,  SCP)  . 

George  Rixner  resided  on  the  German  Coast  at  least  as 
early  as  January  26,  1764  when  an  inventory  of  his  property 
was  taken  in  preparation  for  his  second  marriage  to  Anne 
Marie,  the  Widow  Rene  Dorvin.  At  that  time,  George  Rixner' s 
possessions  included  the  slaves  Valentain  die  Chevalie, 
Jeamlouis  die  Baptiste,  Augustain  die  Levellie,  Jean  Piere 
die  Nago,  Babe,  Andre,  Marie  Catherine,  Marie  Louise,  Marie 
Josephe,  Fllipe  Laffleur  and  his  wife,  Catherine,  along  with 
land,  livestock,  poultry,  and  crops.  The  total  value  of 
Rixner' s  property  was  16,650  livres,  of  which  the  slaves 
accoimted  for  more  than  half  (COB  1734-1769:293,  SCP) .  It 
is  uncertain  if  any  of  the  lands  which  later  would  become 
Louisa  were  included  in  the  inventory  because  of  the  poor 
condition  of  the  document.  However,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Valentain,  Jeeuxlouis  dit  Baptiste,  Marie  Louise,  and 
Catherine  tirere  four  of  the  six  slaves  that  Rixner  sold  to 
his  son  in  1773  (Table  12) . 

Jacques  Rixner,  George's  son,  evidently  purchased  at 
least  nine  additional  arpents  front  contiguous  to  the 
downriver  side  of  his  plantation  prior  to  his  death  in  the 
late  1780s.  Jacques  left  his  daughter,  Therese  Rixner,  a 
plantation  of  nine  arpents  front  by  40  arpents  depth  that 
had  probably  been  his  principal  residence.  Therese  also 
received  the  animals  on  the  property,  farm  implements,  a 
white  saddle  horse  with  a  saddle,  a  bridle,  a  gold  mount, 
euid  sixteen  slaves  (COB  1788:674,  SCP). 

Jeeui-Louis  Rixner,  the  executor  of  his  brother  Jacques' 
estate,  svibsequently  sold  a  nine  by  80  arpent  farm  belonging 
to  Jacques'  succession  to  Paul  Toups  for  5000  piastres  of 
silver  on  November  20,  1789.  The  farm  was  described  as 
being  located  2Ux}ut  seven  leagues  aUbove  New  Orleans  on  the 
right  bank.  It  was  bounded  above  by  the  Masicot  farm  and 
below  by  the  succession  of  Jacques  Rixner.  It  was  noted  in 
the  act  of  sale  that  buildings,  structures,  amd  fences  were 
located  on  the  property.  One  hundred  cypress  trees  on  the 
farm  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  Therese  Rixner  (COB 
1789:37,  SCP). 

Therese  Rixner,  Jacques'  daughter,  entered  into  a 
marriage  contract  with  Frauiqois  Daspit  St.  Amauid  on 
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Table  12.  Slaves  sold  frosi  George  Rlxner  to  Jaccpies  Rixner, 
1773  (COB  1773:503,  SCP) 


namm 

Age 

Bex 

Other  Cogs 

Valentin 

40 

M 

Batiste  (sic) 

45 

M 

Metis 

20 

M? 

atrophied 
in  1  hand 

Babet 

30 

F 

Caterine 

40 

P 

Marie  Xjouise 

40 

P 

April  28,  1791.  She  brought  to  the  marriage  the  nine  arpent 
front  farm  she  inherited  from  her  father,  which  was 
described  as  being  bounded  upriver  by  the  property  of  Paul 
Toups  and  downriver  by  the  property  of  Bonaventur  Martin  dit 
Bounan.  She  also  otmed  17  slaves,  farming  equipment, 
animals,  and  a  variety  of  personal  items  (Table  13) . 
Altogether,  her  do%irry  totalled  13,212.20  piastres  (COB 
1791:264,  SCP) .  The  equipment  noted  within  the  inventory 
indicates  that  indigo  was  produced  on  the  farm.  Indigo  was 
in  fact  the  most  important  cash  crop  in  the  region  at  the 
time.  Blume  (1990:93)  notes  that  in  Spcuiish  colonial  St. 
Charles  Parish,  holdings  as  small  as  eight  arpents  front  had 
indigo  operations. 

Franqois  Oaspit  St.  Amand  brought  three  male  slaves  to 
the  marriage.  Twenty-year-old  Augustin  of  the  Nar  nation 
was  valued  at  500  piastres.  Polidor,  age  28,  and  also  of 
the  Nar  nation,  was  worth  500  piastres.  Finally,  30 -year- 
old  George  of  the  Manega  nation  was  valued  at  400  piastres 
(COB  1791:264,  SCP). 

On  June  18,  1791,  Franqois  St.  Ameuid  purchased  a  25 
foot  by  15  foot  wide  house  from  Louis  Lannonier,  a  resident 
of  Chapitoulas,  for  200  piastres.  St.  Amand  intended  to 
remove  the  house  from  George  Rixner' s  property  where  it  was 
located  (COB  1791:203,  SCP) .  It  is  possible  that  he  planned 
to  place  the  house  on  his  newly- acquired  plantation  until  he 
could  build  a  finer  residence. 

Franqois  was  one  of  the  seven  children  of  Dominique 
Daspit  St.  Amand  and  his  wife,  Franqoise  Pujole  (Conrad 
1974:247).  Dominique  was  the  son  of  Franqois  Daspic 
(Daspit)  dit  St.  Amand  and  Marie  Franqoise  Du  Buisson. 
FreUiqois  Daspit  was  Icilled  in  the  Natchez  Massacre.  Marie 
Frcmqoise  Du  Buisson  later  married  Antoine  Meuillion,  the 
surgeon  at  Pointe  Coupee,  who  helped  raise  Dominique  emd  his 
brother  Pierre  (Cruzat  euid  Dart  1934:367-368,  567-568) . 

Louis  Augustin  Meullion,  Dominique  and  Pierre's 
stepbrother,  was  among  the  most  prominent  planters  of  the 
German  coast  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  served  as  the  Captain  of  the  First  Con^any  of 
the  Germaui  Coast  Militia  and  was  apparently  the  greatest 
slave  holder  in  the  parish.  Meullion' s  principal  residence 
was  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  (Voorhies 
1973:263,404;  Sheumon  et  al .  1988:200).  At  least  one  of  the 
St.  Amand  brothers  settled  on  the  German  Coast  at 
approximately  the  same  time  as  his  stepbrother  Meullion.  A 
St.  Amand  (without  a  given  name)  was  listed  as  a  member  of 
Boisclair's  Con^euiy  of  the  German  Coast  militia  in  1766. 

St.  Amand  owned  six  arpents  of  land.  He  and  his  wife  are 
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Table  13.  Dowry  of  Thereae  Rixner,  1791  (CX}B  1791:264, 
SCP)  . 


Zte« 


plantation  with  9  arpents  frontage 

Black  named  Tome 
Black  named  Anibal 
Black  named  Baptiste 
Black  named  Louis 
Black  named  Alexandre 
Black  named  Lindor 
young  Black  named  Prince 
young  Black  named  Pongee 
young  Black  named  Joseph 
Black  named  Marianne 
and  her  3  children 
Black  named  Julie 
Black  named  Adelaide 
Black  named  Iris 
Mulatress  named  Juennette 

plow  and  equipment 
"poor  plow"  and  "tumbril" 

6  felling  axes  and  2  broad  axes 
10  large  pickaxes  and  12  pickaxes 

for  indigo 

7  ladles 

carpenter's  tools 
4  "poor  pairs  of  vats,  with  their 
movements”  and  1  "oingard" 
indigo  cup 
3  1/2  pair  of  oxen 
riding  horse 
2  draft  horses 
"seel  de  feuve" 
walnut  armoire 
gold  mount 
wardrobe  and  jewels 
furnished  bed 

Subtotal 

Cash  inheritance  and  various 
mortgages  held  by  Therese  Rixner 

^lAND  TOTAL 
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listed  as  having  on  their  habitation  two  boys,  three  girls, 
two  male  slaves,  one  female  slave,  four  oxen,  10  cows,  12 
young  bulls,  and  one  musket.  The  1770  census  reveals  that 
St.  Amand  had  seven  whites  amd  10  slaves  living  at  his 
habitation  and  that  he  had  produced  220  quarts  of  rice  auid 
250  quarts  of  com  that  year  (Voorhies  1973:173). 

As  seen  above,  the  St.  Amand  family  owned  land 
immediately  upriver  from  Jacques  Masicot  (Figure  21)  as  well 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  present-day  Ama  (Franks  and  Yakubik 
1993).  Antoine  Oaspit  St.  Amand,  the  son  of  Franqois  Pujole 
and  Dcxninique  St.  Amand  amd  the  brother  of  Franqois, 
succeeded  Jacques  Masicot  as  the  Commandant  of  St.  Charles 
Parish.  He  served  in  this  post  from  1795  to  1805 
(Giamelloni  c.  1965 :x) . 

Records  show  that  Bonaventure  Martin  dit  Bounam,  who 
owned  the  dovmriver  property  adjoining  that  of  Framqois  St. 
Amamd  and  Therese  Rixner,  sold  his  six  arpent  front  by  40 
arpents  depth  farm  to  Antoine  Lepine  for  2100  piastres  on 
December  28,  1796  (Conrad  1974:274).  However,  the  sale  must 
have  fallen  through,  because  a  later  conveyance  exists  for 
this  tract  between  Bounam  amd  Alexamdre  Ladbranche,  a  militia 
officer.  Lad>ramche  purchased  the  farm  on  April  5,  1800.  It 
was  located  on  the  west  bamk  aJsout  7  1/2  leagues  above  New 
Orleams.  It  was  boimded  above  by  the  property  of  Framqois 
St.  Amamd  and  downriver  by  the  plantation  of  Framcisco 
Piseros.  Several  buildings  were  located  on  the  property. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  was  a  28  foot  long  by  15  foot 
wide  house  of  bousillage  between  posts  construction,  clad  in 
planks  with  an  earthen  chimney.  Its  room  configuration 
consisted  of  two  rooms  amd  a  rear  gallery  with  a  small 
office.  A  20  foot  long  by  10  foot  wide  storehouse,  a  rice 
mill,  one  slave  cabin,  amd  four  chicken  coops  described  as 
"old  amd  small"  comprised  the  other  structures.  Other 
in^rovements  to  the  property  included  a  fruit  tree  orchard, 
fences,  amd  gates.  Six  fruit  trees  of  his  choice  were 
reserved  for  the  use  of  Antoine  Lepine  (CX)B  1800:56,  SCP)  . 

On  May  30,  1800,  Alexamdre  Ladsramche  sold  the  upriver 
three  arpents  front  of  his  property  to  Framgois  St.  Amamd 
for  1039  piastres.  Improvements  to  the  property  included 
the  fences,  the  orchard  of  fruit  trees,  and  sugar  came 
stunts  (COB  1800:217,  SCP) .  This  indicates  that  Labranche 
was  experimenting  with  came  cultivation  at  am  early  date. 

In  fact,  sugar  agriculture  was  readily  adopted  on  the  Germam 
Coast.  Pierre  Clement  de  Laussat,  the  French  Colonial 
Prefect  for  the  reacquisition  of  Louisiama  by  Framce,  noted 
that  plantations  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cdte  des  Allemands 
grew  both  sugar  amd  cotton.  He  observed  22  plamtations 
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bet%««en  that  of  Widow  Trepagnier  (Ormond  Plantation)  and 
that  of  Manuel  Andry: 


we  went  on  forward,  traveling  alongside  seventeen 
plantations  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cotton  and 
five  others  to  that  of  sugar.  We  alighted  at  the 
last  of  these,  that  of  Monsieur  Andri,  at  whose 
house  «fe  dined. . .  Only  ttfo  of  these  sugar 
plantations  were  large  enough  to  manufacture  sugar 
there.  The  others  manufactxired  Tafia  (de  Laussat 
1940:105-106) . 

Frangois  St.  Amand  also  apparently  expcuided  his 
holdings  on  the  upriver  side  of  his  property  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  June  11,  1798,  issue  of  Moniteur  de  la 
Louisianae .  Louisiana's  first  newspaper,  advertised  a  German 
Coast  plantation  for  sale.  It  was  described  as  nine  arpents 
front  by  80  arpents  in  depth,  and  it  was  located  on  the  west 
bank  about  6  1/2  leagues  above  New  Orleans.  The  property 
was  bounded  on  its  downriver  side  by  the  holdings  of 
Frangois  St.  Amand,  while  its  upriver  side  bounded  by  the 
holdings  of  "Mr.  Macicot."  Located  on  this  plantation  were 
"a  house  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  a  kitchen  with 
pantry,  a  drying  room,  all  in  the  sun,  two  pairs  of  copper 
indigo  vats,  a  superb  fish-pond,  &  many  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds."  Interested  parties  were  to  contact  Mr.  Dalino, 
Captain  of  the  Louisiana  Regiment  (Holmes  1961:230,232,233- 
234) .  The  size  and  location  of  the  property  matches  that  of 
the  parcel  purchased  by  Paul  Toups  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Jaccjues  Rixner  (Figure  21)  .  Although  the  releveuit 
conveyances  have  not  been  located,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
upriver  three  arpents  front  of  this  property  were  purchased 
by  Charles  Masicot.  The  fact  that  his  mother  Genevieve 
Grevemberg  legally  emancipated  Charles  in  March  1798  (Conrad 
1974:294)  Strengthens  this  possibility.  Similarly,  the 
do«mriver  six  arpents  front  were  probably  acquired  by 
Freuigois  St.  Amauid  at  this  time. 

Freuigois  St.  Amand  and  Charles  Masicot  exchanged  small 
tracts  of  lamd  on  the  right  bank  on  August  16,  1806  (Figure 
21).  The  tract  St.  Amand  acquired  from  Masicot  was  three 
arpents  wide  and  80  arpents  deep  with  fences  euid  buildings 
located  on  it.  Its  upper  boundary  was  the  Masicot  lands  cuid 
its  lower  border  was  Frangois  St.  Ameuid's  plantation.  In 
addition,  Charles  Masicot  gave  St.  Ameuid  four  hundred 
piastres  (COB  1806:345,  SCP) .  Thus,  hy  1806,  Frangois  St. 
Amand  had  consolidated  21  arpents  front  on  the  river  (Figure 
21)  . 


On  Jeuiuary  25,  1814,  a  public  auction  was  held  to 
settle  the  estate  of  Frangois  Oaspit  St.  Ameuid.  The  largest 
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property  for  sale  was  a  sugar  plantation  on  the  west  bank 
located  about  six  leagues  above  New  Orleans.  Only  seven  of 
the  21  arpents  frontage  had  a  depth  of  80  arpents,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  nine  arpent  front  property  on  the  upriver 
side  of  the  plantation  had  a  depth  of  80  arpents  (above) . 

The  remainder  of  the  property  had  a  depth  of  40  arpents. 

The  plantation  was  boiinded  above  by  the  heirs  of  Masicot  auid 
below  by  Silvain  St.  Amand.  This  plamtation,  which  would 
become  Louisa,  had  "All  the  buildings  necessary  for  its 
cultivating,  as  well  as  the  gates  and  fences,  are  in  the 
best  order"  (Courrier  De  La  Louisiane.  31  December  1813) . 
Frangois  St.  Amand' s  estate  also  included  a  three-arpent 
front  plantation  further  upriver  on  the  west  bamk  and  a 
house  in  New  Orleans.  About  80  slaves,  horses,  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  household  furniture,  and  husbandry  inclement s  were 
included  in  the  estate  sale.  Although  the  property  to  which 
these  were  attached  was  not  specified,  presumably  the 
majority  were  located  on  the  plantation.  The  sugar  and 
syrup  were  to  be  auctioned,  if  they  had  not  been  sold  by  the 
time  of  the  estate  sale  (Courrier  De  La  Louisiane.  31 
December  1813) . 

Although  no  record  of  the  purchasers  at  the  estate  sale 
was  located,  Oneziphore  St.  Amand,  the  son  of  Freuigois 
Daspit  St.  Amand  (Conrad  1981:99),  claimed  Section  29  in 
T.13S,  R.21E  and  Section  42  in  T.14S  and  R.21E  in  1824.  The 
property  claimed  was  described  as  a  nine  arpent  front  tract 
of  land  in  St.  Charles  Parish  that  measured  80  arpents  in 
depth.  The  leund  was  claimed  by  purchase,  with  Oneziphore 
producing  a  deed  of  sale  which  had  been  recorded  in  1789 
(Lowrie  euid  Franklin  1834:596).  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
act  of  sale  from  Jacques  Rixner  to  Paul  Toups. 

The  claim  suggests  that  Oneziphore  acquired  at  least 
the  upriver  nine  arpents  front  of  his  father's  plamtation  at 
the  latter's  estate  sale.  Since  in  later  years 
Oneziphore' s  plantation  was  described  as  being  25  arpents 
front  on  the  river,  it  seems  likely  that  he  acquired  all  of 
his  father's  estate  at  the  time  of  the  probate  sale,  as  well 
as  additional  land  from  Sylvain  St.  Amand  (Figure  21) . 
Because  all  of  these  Individuals  were  related,  it  would  not 
have  been  imusual  for  private  acts  of  sale  to  have  been 
executed.  This  would  explain  the  apparent  absence  of  public 
record  on  the  transactions.  However,  the  adssence  of  lemd 
claims  to  Sections  65,  30,  31,  ^md  32  in  T.13S,  R.21E,  and 
Section  43  in  T.14S,  R.21E  is  perplexing.  If  Oneziphore 
owned  these  lands,  why  did  he  never  lay  official  claim  to 
them?  In  fact,  these  lands  were  not  claimed  until  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Figure  22) . 
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Oneziphore  St.  Amand  first  appears  in  the  1820  census. 
He  was  living  with  his  wife,  Delphine  Fortier  (Cochram 
1963:175),  and  son.  Oneziphore  St.  Amand  owned  56  male  and 
34  female  slaves.  A  Free  Man  of  Color  was  also  resident  at 
the  plantation  (Table  14} . 

By  1630,  Oneziphore  and  Delphine  St.  Amand  had  tinro 
sons.  Of  the  St.  Amands'  118  slaves,  seventy- seven  were 
male  and  forty-one  were  female.  Comparison  of  the  1820  auid 
the  1830  census  records  indicate  that  an  increase  in  the 
slave  population  was  due  both  to  purchase  as  well  as  natural 
increase.  Fifteen  female  children  had  been  bom  since  the 
previous  census,  but  all  ten  of  the  girls  younger  tham  14 
years  of  age  in  1820  had  been  sold  or  had  died  by  1830. 

Seven  male  infants  were  bom  between  1820  and  1830,  auid  at 
least  14  male  slaves  were  purchased.  Three  Free  Women  of 
Color  also  lived  on  the  plantation  (Table  15) . 

The  1840  census  indicated  Oneziphore  and  his  wife, 
Delphine  Fortier,  lived  with  one  young  free  white  male,  who 
was  probably  one  of  their  sons.  The  slave  population  was 
more  comparable  to  that  in  the  1820  census  than  it  was  to 
that  in  the  1830  census.  The  decrease  was  at  least  in  part 
attributaJsle  to  the  death  of  at  least  10  males  who  were  over 
the  age  of  55  in  1830.  In  addition,  five  Free  Persons  of 
Color  lived  on  the  plantation  (Table  16) . 

No  record  was  found  of  Oneziphore  St.  AmeUid  and 
Delphine  Fortier  in  the  1850  Federal  Census.  The  couple 
apparently  separated,  since  Delphine  was  described  as  the 
"estrauiged  wife  of  Oneziphore  St.  Ainamd"  in  a  conveyance  to 
the  Consolidated  Association  of  Planters  of  Louisiema  on 
Febmary  12,  1850.  However,  the  sugar  reports  indicate  that 
as  late  as  the  1849/1850  season,  Oneziphore  was  mamaging  the 
pleuitation  (Table  17)  .  That  year,  the  St.  Amauids  lost  part 
of  their  crop  to  the  flooding  resulting  from  the  Fortier 
crevasse.  It  was  not  unusual  for  married  couples  to 
separate  their  property  when  the  family  encountered 
financial  difficulties.  Usually  at  least  the  residence 
property  was  placed  in  the  wife's  name  to  protect  it  from 
the  husband's  creditors.  This  may  have  been  the  case  with 
the  St.  Amands,  although  the  use  of  the  term  "estrauiged" 
suggest  that  the  couple  in  fact  divorced.  In  either  case, 
no  record  of  a  suit  between  the  couple  was  located. 

The  estate  was  described  in  the  sale  to  the 
Consolidated  Association  of  Planters  as  a  25-arpent  front 
plantation  that  was  planted  in  sugar  came,  com,  and  broad 
beams  amd  that  included  savannas  and  woods.  Fifty-nine 
slaves  (Table  18)  were  included  in  the  sale.  Mothers  of 
individuals  as  old  as  20  years  were  listed  in  the  slave 
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Table  14.  1820  Census  Data  for  Oneziphore  St.  Amand  Family. 


Wamhmr  Free  Mhlte  Males  Age 

1  under  10 

1  26-45 

Miaiber  Free  White  Females  Age 

1  16-26 

MUsber  Male  Slaves  Age 

10  imder  14 

30  14-26 

10  26-45 

6  over  45 

MUsber  Female  Slaves  Age 

10  under  14 

14  14-26 

5  26-45 

5  over  45 

Free  Male  Persons  of  Color  Age 

1  over  45 
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T«bl«  15.  1830  Census  Dsts  for  Onssiphors  St.  Ansnd  Family 


Humber  Free  White  Males  Age 

1  under  5 

1  10-15 

1  30-40 

Number  Free  White  Females  Age 

1  30-40 

Number  Male  Slaves  Age 

7  under  10 

10  10-24 

15  24-36 

30  36-55 

15  55-100 

Number  Female  Slaves  Age 

15  under  10 

10  24-36 

16  36-55 

Free  Female  Persons  of  Color  Age 

2  36-55 

1  55-100 
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Tabl«  16.  1840  Census  Data  for  Onaslphore  St.  Amand  Family. 


Iftite  Males 


1  20-30 

1  40-50 

number  Free  White  Females  Age 

1  40-50 

Musber  Male  Slaves  Age 

7  under  10 

3  10-24 

6  24-36 

29  36-55 

5  55-100 


Humber  Female  Slaves  Age 

19  under  10 

1  10-24 

9  24-36 

10  36-55 

1  55-100 


Free  Male  Persons  of  Color  Age 

1  xinder  10 

2  36-55 

Free  Female  Persons  of  Color  Age 

1  under  10 

1  24-36 
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Table  17.  Sugar  and  Rice  Crops  Produced  at  Louisa 
Plantation  (C^npomier  1850-1862;  Bouchereau  1869-1817)  . 


SBASQil 

OmiBR/MMIAGER 

SUGAR  IN 

RICE 

HMDS 

BBLS 

1850l 

0.  St.  Anat  and  others 

198 

1851* 

Polk  and  Lanfear 

63 

1852, 

Polk  and  Lanfear 

198 

1853* 

Polk  and  Lanfear 

426 

1854 

Polk  and  Lanfear 

1000 

1855 

Ambrose  Lanfear 

618 

1856 

Ambrose  Lamfear 

620 

1857 

Ambrose  Lanfear 

66 

1858 

Ambrose  Lanfear 

193 

1859 

Ambrose  Lanfear 

95 

1860 

Ambrose  Lanfear 

152 

1861 

Ambrose  Lanfear 

250 

1862 

Ambrose  Lanfear 

300 

1869J 

Freret  Bros. 

215 

242 

1870® 

Freret  Bros. 

397 

360 

1871 

Freret  Bros. 

155 

1872 

Freret  Bros. 

75 

1873 

Heirs  A.  Lanfear 

81 

1874 

Heirs  A.  Lanfear 

55 

1875 

Heirs  A.  Lanfear 

134 

585 

1876 

1st  Central  Diffusion  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Co. 

300 

1693 

1877 

Morris,  Tasker  and  Co. 

no  yield 

1878 

Morris,  Tasker  and  Co. 

no  yield 

1879 

Morris,  Tasker  and  Co. 

250 

1880 

Morris,  Tasker  and  Co. 

300 

^  Crop  partly  lost  to  overflow  (from  Fortier  Crevasse) 
^  Steam  -powered  mill 
^  Vacuum  pan  apparatus  for  processing 
^  Brick  sugar  house  with  a  shingle  roof 
^  Listed  as  a  refinery 
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Table  17, 

continued. 

SBASQM 

SUGAR  IN 

RICE 

BBLS 

BMDBD 

mms 

1801* 

Morris,  Tasker  and  Co. 

260 

1882 

Norris,  Tasker  and  Co. 

no  yield 

1883 

Morris,  Tasker  and  Co. 

400 

1884 

Morris,  Tasker  auid  Co. 

107 

150,000 

1885 

Louis  Le  Boiirgeois 

no  yield 

1886 

Charles  Le  Bourgeois 

5,280 

1887 

Charles  Le  Bourgeois 

4,400 

1888 

Charles  Le  Bourgeois 

2,410 

1889 

Charles  Le  Bourgeois 

2,750 

1890 

John  E.  Louque 

no  yield 

1897 

Chas.  Le  Bourgeois 

1898 

Chas.  Le  Bourgeois 

1899 

Chas ,  Le  Bourgeois 

1900 

Chas.  Le  Bourgeois 

1901 

Chas .  Le  Bourgeois 

1902 

Chas.  Le  Bourgeois 

1903 

Levert  and  Crozier 

1904 

H.S.  Crozier 

1905 

H.S.  Crozier 

1906 

H.S.  Crozier 

1907 

H.S.  Crozier 

1908 

Harang  and  Crozier 

1912 

Harang  and  Crozier 

1913 

Harang  and  Crozier 

1914 

Harang  and  Crozier 

1915 

Harang  and  Crozier 

1916 

Harang  and  Crozier 

1917 

Harang  and  Crozier 

^  Rillieux  apparatus  for  processing 
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Table  18.  Inventory  of  Slaves  Sold  to  the  Consolidated 
Association  of  Planters  by  Delphine  Fortier  St.  Amand,  1850 
(A.  Ducatel,  12  February  1850,  NOMA) 


Maae 

Age 

Sex 

Ooeupation/Other 

Noel 

60 

M 

field  hand 

Osis 

45 

M 

carter  and  ploughman 

Azose 

70 

M 

field  hand 

John 

46 

M 

carter  and  ploughman 

Jean- Pierre 

50 

M 

field  hand 

Richard 

65 

M 

field  hand  amd 
caulker 

Jean-Baptiste 

45 

M 

carter  and  cooper? 

Isaac 

42 

M 

carter  auid  engineer 

Jean 

60 

M 

carter  and  ploughman 

Colas 

43 

M 

field  hand 

Jean-Louis 

65 

M 

field  heuid 

Honore 

55 

M 

field  hand 

Zephirin 

31 

M 

carter  and  ploughmam 

Bamabe 

65 

M 

sugar  maker  auid 
cooper? 

Pierre 

50 

M 

field  hand 

Baton- rouge 

65 

M 

commander 

Harry 

46 

M 

carter  and  ploughmaui 

Henry 

48 

M 

carter  and  blacksmith 

i^llon 

65 

M 

blacksmith  amd 
engineer 

Remy 

60 

M 

field  hauid 
(considered  violent) 

Andre 

65 

M 

field  hamd 

Julien 

65 

M 

cowherd 

Albert 

45 

M 

field  hand 

Hilaire 

70 

M 

field  hand 

Cocotte 

60 

F 

cook 

Keaty 

48 

F 

cook  auid  washerwomaui 

Mary 

46 

F 

field  hauid 

Jules 

11 

M 

son  of  Mary 

Therese 

9 

F 

daughter  of  Mary 

Emma 

1 

F 

daughter  of  Mary 

Mille 

46 

F 

field  hauid 

Jeimy 

41 

F 

domestic  servant, 
baker,  field  hauid 

Bazile 

17 

M 

son  of  Jenny 

Bmercuite 

11 

M 

son  of  Jenny 

Pierre 

10 

M 

son  of  Jenny 

Octavie 

2 

? 

child  of  Jenny 
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Table  18,  continued. 


ItaM 

Age 

•ea 

Oooupatlon/Other 

Cecile 

20 

P 

daughter  of  Jenny 

Charles 

1  1/3 

M 

son  of  Cecile 

Sophie 

50 

P 

washerwoman  and  field 
hand 

Laiza  (grande) 

46 

P 

domestic  servant, 
baJcer,  field  liand 

Baptiste 

17 

M 

son  of  Laiza  grande 

Celestln 

2 

? 

son  of  Laiza  granule 

Laiza  (petite) 

45 

P 

field  hauid 

Lise 

15 

P 

daughter  of  Laiza 
petite 

Palniyre 

25 

P 

domestic  servant  auid 
field  hamd 

Harie 

3 

F 

daughter  of  Palmyre 

Rose 

42 

F 

field  hamd  amd  nurse 

Mathurin 

19 

M 

son  of  Rose 

Alzire 

58 

F 

domestic  servamt, 
field  hand,  nurse 

Melanie 

60 

F 

domestic  servant  amd 
field  hamd 

Hyene 

47 

F 

domestic  servamt  amd 
field  hamd 

Babee 

15 

F 

daughter  of  Hyene 

Michel 

13 

M 

son  of  Hyene 

Antoinette 

11 

F 

daughter  of  Hyene 

Elizabeth 

7 

F 

daughter  of  Hyene 

Clarisse 

2 

P 

daughter  of  Hyene 

Louisa 

7  months 

F 

daughter  of  Hyene 

Ur  sin 

14 

M 

orpham 

Jean 

45 

M 

worlcmam,  now  a 
runaway,  mulatto 
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inventory,  indicating  that  the  St.  Amanda  acknowledged  these 
relationships.  Interestingly,  although  house  servants  were 
listed  on  the  inventory,  nearly  all  (the  exceptions  were  the 
cook  and  a  cook  washerwcxnan,  which  were  presumably  full-time 
tasks)  also  fxmctioned  as  field  hands.  This  might  be 
expected  with  a  relatively  small  %^rk  force.  Horses, 
cattle,  tools,  carts,  auid  plowing  equipment  were  also 
included  in  the  sale  (A.  Ducatel,  12  February  1850,  NONA)  . 

Of  the  25  arpents  of  river  frontage,  nine  had  a  depth  of 
eighty  arpents,  and  the  remainder  were  40  arpents  deep.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Consolidated  Association  voted  on 
September  24  to  offer  the  plantation  and  its  slaves  at 
public  auction  on  November  4,  1850  (A.  Ducatel,  14  November 
1850,  NONA) .  However,  the  Board  first  enlarged  the 
plantation  by  acquiring  Sections  38,  39,  and  40  in  T.13S, 
R.21E  from  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Baton  Rouge  on 
September  25th  (COB  C:242,  SCP) .  These  sections,  which  were 
backlands,  had  been  previously  unclaimed,  as  were  Sections 
65,  30,  31,  and  32.  This  purchase  added  approximately  699 
acres  to  the  plantation,  and  provided  the  entire  25  arpents 
frontage  with  80  arpents  depth. 

The  auctioneer,  Joseph  Le  Carpentier,  described  the 
property  as  a  sugar  plantation  formerly  belonging  to  O.  St. 
Amcund.  It  had  25  arpents  of  river  frontage  with  a  double 
concession.  Of  its  180  arpents  of  cane,  100  were  in  plants 
and  80  were  in  rattoons  which  would  allow  for  a  large  crop 
the  following  season.  The  act  of  sale  mentioned  that  only 
52  slaves  were  being  offered  and  that  one  had  died  before 
the  sale  (A.  Ducatel,  14  November  1850,  NONA;  COB  A:76, 

SCP) .  However,  it  seems  likely  that  at  least  three  of  the 
slaves  died  since  one  was  70,  one  was  65,  emd  one  was  a 
year-old  infamt  which  could  not  have  ]3een  sold  from  her 
mother.  Presumably,  the  other  slaves  aUssent  from  the  second 
inventory  were  sold  off  before  this  public  auction  (Tad>les 
18  and  19)  .  Tad)le  20  lists  the  56  slaves  owned  by  the 
Planters'  Bauik  auid  who  were  residing  on  Louisa  when  the 
census  taker  visited  the  plauitation  on  July  23,  1850  (1850 
Federal  Census) . 

Ambrose  Lauifear  was  the  highest  bidder,  purchasing  the 
plauitation  for  $76,000.00.  A  dwelling  house,  a  sugar  house 
with  a  steam  engine,  a  purgery,  stadiles,  and  slave  cabins, 
plus  horses,  cattle  and  farming  implements  were  all  located 
on  the  plantation  at  the  time  of  his  purchase  (COB  A: 76, 

SCP)  . 


It  is  likely  that  Ambrose  Lanfear  gave  the  name 
"Louisa"  to  the  plantation.  There  is  no  documentation  that 
the  plauitation  was  called  Louisa  prior  to  Lanfear' s 
ownership.  Lauifear  had  a  daughter  called  Louisa,  and  he  may 
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Table  19.  Slaves  Included  in  Ambrose  Lanfear's  Purchase  o£ 
I^uisa  Plantation,  14  November  1850  (COB  A: 76,  SCP) 


Vmmm 

Age 

Sex 

Oooiqpation/Other 

Noel 

60 

M 

field  hand 

Osis 

45 

M 

career 

John 

46 

M 

carter 

Jean  Pierre 

50 

M 

field  hand  and 
caulker 

Richard 

65 

M 

field  hand  and 
caulker 

Isaac 

42 

M 

carter  and  engineer 

Jean 

60 

M 

carter 

Colas 

43 

M 

field  hand 

Harry 

46 

M 

field  hand 

Jean  Louis 

55 

M 

field  hauid 

Honors 

55 

M 

field  hand 

Pierre 

55 

M 

field  hand 

Remy 

60 

M 

field  hand 

Andre 

65 

M 

field  heuid 

Albert 

45 

M 

field  hand 

Hilaire 

70 

M 

field  hand 

Bamabe 

65 

M 

cooper  and  sugar 
maker 

Baton  Rouge 

65 

M 

leader  and  headmcm 

Henry 

48 

N 

field  hand  and 
blacksmith 

Julien 

55 

M 

cow  keeper 

Cocotte 

60 

F 

cook 

Keaty 

48 

F 

cook  euid  washer  woman 

Mary 

46 

F 

field  h£uid 

Julius 

11 

M 

son  of  Nary 

Therese 

9 

F 

daughter  of  Nary 

Jenny 

41 

F 

field  hand  and  baker 

Basile 

17 

M 

son  of  Jenny 

Emerante 

11 

M 

son  of  Jenny 

Pierre 

10 

M 

son  of  Jenny 

Octavie 

2 

? 

child  of  Jenny 

4  months 

? 

Jenny's  infant 

Cecile 

20 

F 

daughter  of  Jenny 

Charles 

1  1/3 

F 

son  of  Cecile 

Sophie 

56 

F 

washer  womem  and 
field  hand 

Laiza 

46 

F 

house  servamt ,  baker 
and  field  hand 

Baptiste 

17 

M 

son  of  Laiza 

Celestine 

2 

? 

child  of  Laiza 
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Table  19,  c(Mitinued. 


Ms— 

Age 

Sex 

Laiza  Petite 

45 

F 

Lize 

15 

F 

Rose 

42 

F 

Matherin 

19 

M 

58 

F? 

Melanie 

60 

F 

Hyene 

47 

F 

Babet 

15 

F 

Michel 

13 

M 

Antoinette 

11 

F 

Elizabeth 

7 

F 

Clarisse 

2 

F 

Laiza 

7  months 

F 

Ur  sin 

14 

M 

Jeeui  Mulatto 

45 

M 

Ocov^tlon/Otber 
field  hamd 

daughter  of  Laiza  Petite 

field  houid  auid  sick  nurse 

son  of  Rose 

servant,  field  hand 

and  sick  nurse 

house  servant  euid 

field  hand 

field  heuid 

daughter  of  Hyene 

son  of  Hyene 

daughter  of  Hyene 

daughter  of  Hyene 

daughter  of  Hyene 

daughter  of  Hyene 

orphan 

workin2m,  now  a 
runaway 
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Table  20.  1650  Census  Data  for  Louisa  Plantation 


miaber  of  Slaves  Age  Sex 

60  M 

58  M 

55  M 

53  M 

50  M 

48  M 

46  N 

45  M 

42  M 

40  M 

38  M 

36  M 

35  M 

20  M 

17  M 

15  M 

12  M 

10  M 

45  F 

43  F 

40  F 

38  F 

36  F 

34  F 

32  F 

30  F 

18  F 

15  F 

12  F 

10  F 

8  F 

5  F 

4  F 

3  F 

2  F 

1  F 
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have  named  the  plantation  after  her  (Succession  of  Ambrose 
Lanfear,  #33323 «  2nd  District  Court,  OP) . 


Ambrose  Lanfear  was  not  listed  as  a  resident  of  St. 
Charles  Parish  in  either  the  1850  or  1860  censuses.  In 
1850,  he  lived  in  Orleans  Parish.  The  1860  census  records 
an  "Ambrose  Lanford"  residing  in  New  Orleauis.  This  is  quite 
possibly  a  typographical  error  for  "Ambrose  Lanfear"  (1850 
auid  1860  Federal  Censuses) .  Nevertheless,  J.  W.  Dorr,  a 
correspondent  for  the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  described 
Lanfear  in  1860  as  one  of  the  "solid  men"  of  St.  Charles 
Parish  in  terms  of  money,  leuid,  and  slaves  (Prichard 
1938:1110,1112-1113).  At  that  time,  Lanfear  had  101  slaves 
living  at  Louisa  in  thirty- two  slave  cabins  (Table  21) . 


If  Lanfear  was  an  absentee  landowner,  his  manager  may 
have  been  a  man  named  Polk,  since  "Polk  and  Lanfear"  were 
listed  as  operating  Louisa  in  the  period  between  1850  euid 
1854.  Table  17  shows  that  their  initial  two  crops  were 
poor,  but  their  yields  in^jroved  dramatically  after  they 
introduced  the  use  of  a  vacuum  pan  in  the  1852/1853  season. 
In  1854,  they  produced  a  feuitastic  crop  of  1000  hogsheads  of 
sugar  (Table  17) .  Crop  yields  declined  at  the  end  of  the 
1850s,  although  they  experienced  a  slight  recovery  before 
the  Civil  War  (Table  17) . 

Lanfear  presunudsly  suffered  financially  during  the 
Civil  War,  because  in  1866,  he  sold  several  tracts  of  lauid, 
including  the  sugar  plantations  of  Ashton  and  Louisa,  to 
William  A.  and  George  F.  Freret  for  $158,333.33  1/2.  Louisa 
was  valued  at  $76,000.  At  this  time,  improvements  on  Louisa 
Plantation  included  a  house  with  furniture,  a  sugar  house 
with  a  steam  engine,  a  purgery,  stcd^les,  servants  quarters, 
horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  agricultural  inclement s  (COB 
C:242,  SCP) .  The  sugar  house  was  of  brick  construction  and 
had  a  shingle  roof  (Bouchereau  1869) . 

The  1870  census  listed  a  "George  A.  Freret”  as  the  head 
of  household  at  Louisa.  He  was  a  24 -year-old,  white 
plauiter.  Based  on  his  young  age  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
listed  as  "George  A."  and  not  "George  F.”,  it  is  possible 
that  he  was  the  son  or  a  yoxing  relative  of  either  William  A. 
or  George  F.  Freret.  Living  with  George  A.  Freret  were  his 
21 -year  old  wife,  Alice;  their  two  daughters,  three -year -old 
Josephine  and  one-year-old  Elmira;  and  a  40-year-old  woman 
named  Alice  Hall  (1870  Federal  Census) . 

The  Freret  ownership  of  Louisa  was  short  lived. 

Although  their  sugar  crops  in  the  period  1869  to  1870  were 
good  and  they  even  produced  a  moderate  amount  of  rice  in 
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Table  21.  1860  Census  Data  for  Ambrose  Lanf ear's  Slaves  at 

Louisa . 


r 


Number  of  SlavM  Age  Sex 

60  M 

SO  M 

40  M 

30  M 

30  M 

35  M 

27  M 

40  M 

45  M 

40  M 

50  M 

55  M 

60  M 

16  M 

12  M 

11  M 

6  M 

5  M 

30  P 

50  F 

45  F 

35  F 

20  F 

25  F 

18  F 

40  F 

60  F 

70  F 

75  F 

12  F 

10  F 

6  F 

8  F 

5  F 

3  P 

2  F 

8/12  P 


Sttanloity 

Black 

Black 

Black 

? 

Mulatto 

Black 

Black 

Mulatto 

Black 

Black 

Mulatto 

Mulatto 

Mulatto 

Black 

Mulatto 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 


these  years,  yields  declined  in  the  early  1870s  (Table  17) . 
It  should  be  noted  that  Louisa's  brick  and  shingle  sugar 
house  was  listed  as  a  refinery  in  the  1870  report 
(Bouchereau  1870;  Table  17) .  While  it  is  uncertain 
precisely  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "refinery"  (it  may  have 
singly  indicated  that  they  processed  sugar  for  neighboring 
estates  whose  apparatuses  were  not  functional) ,  presumably 
it  signified  an  investment  in  equipment.  If  the  Frerets  did 
in  fact  incur  debt  in  order  to  establish  a  refinery,  then 
the  poor  crops  in  the  early  1870s  were  prolaably  disastrous. 
This  might  es^lain  why  on  May  4,  1872,  the  plauitation  was 
seized  from  the  Frerets  amd  sold  at  a  sheriff's  sale  to 
Ogilvie  Blair  Graham  of  Belfast,  Irelamd,  and  Gordon  Norrie 
of  New  York  City.  Both  men  were  Lanf ear's  sons -in- law. 
Graham  was  married  to  Louisa  Sarah  amd  Norrie  was  the 
husbauid  of  Emily  Frauicis  Lamfear.  Improvements  on  record  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  included  a  dwelling  house,  a  sugar 
house,  a  mill  engine,  a  purgery,  stables,  slave  caUsins,  auid 
other  outbuildings.  There  were  also  38  mules,  two  horses, 
two  wagons  with  bodies,  t%#o  wagons  with  tamks,  one  four- 
horse  cart,  five  three-horse  carts,  one  one-horse  cart,  34 
plows,  six  sets  of  doubletrees,  one  buggy  auid  harness,  35 
hoes,  six  shovels,  and  plow  gear  for  30  mules  (COB  D:310, 
SCP;  Succession  of  Ambrose  Lamfear,  #33323,  Second  District 
Court,  OP) . 

Graham  amd  Norrie  were  no  more  successful  tham  the 
Frerets.  After  three  years  of  poor  crops  (Tadsle  17),  they 
sold  the  sugar  plamtation  to  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker  on 
February  3,  1876  for  $30,000.00.  The  buildings,  mules, 
carts,  farming  equipment,  amd  machinery  at  the  plamtation 
were  included  in  the  sale  (COB  E:138,  SCP) . 

Tasker,  who  was  from  Philadelphia,  Peimsylvamia ,  was 
probad>ly  a  partner  in  Morris,  Tasker,  and  Compamy.  No 
information  on  this  conqpany  was  found,  although  they 
apparently  operated  Louisa  during  their  first  year  as  the 
"First  Central  Diffusion  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co."  Morris, 
Tasker,  and  Co.  was  not  listed  in  the  New  Orleams  city 
directories  in  the  late  1870s  (The  Daily  Picavtme.  9  March 
1884)  . 

under  Tasker's  tenure,  experiments  with  new  technology 
for  sugar  extraction  were  conducted  at  Louisa  Plamtation. 
Attenpts  to  increase  the  extraction  of  juice  from  the  cane 
in  the  postbellum  period  led  planters  to  try  to  replace  the 
came  mill  with  the  diffusion  process.  This  process  had  been 
successfully  utilized  for  Europeam  sugar  beets  since  1865. 

In  the  diffusion  process,  water  was  added  to  sliced  beets  to 
dissolve  the  sugar  content  of  the  vegetad)le.  Louisiana 
plamters  felt  diffusion  could  be  successfully  employed  on 
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sugar  cane.  It  was  estimated  that  100  pounds  of  cane 
processed  by  the  diffusion  method  %iould  yield  84  pounds  of 
juice.  Only  66  pounds  of  came  juice  could  be  extracted  by 
rollers.  Experiments  with  diffusion  succeeded  at  Belle 
Alliance  Plantation  under  the  mamagement  of  B.  amd  J.  Kock 
in  1873.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  was  $10,000.  The 
diffusion  apparatus  was  removed  from  Belle  Alliance  to 
Louisa  in  1875.  Although  it  operated  successfully,  it  was 
used  only  intermittently  at  Louisa  amd  then  was  sold  in 
1880.  The  process  proved  to  be  too  expensive  to  be 
economically  viable  (Sitterson  1953:279-280).  A  Rllleux 
apparatus  was  installed  in  the  sugar  house  after  the 
diffusion  apparatus  was  removed  (Bouchereau  1881) . 

On  December  8,  1883,  J.  C.  LeBourgeois  purchased  Louisa 
from  Tasker  for  $25,000.00.  Included  in  the  sale  were  the 
buildings;  equipment,  such  as  a  draining  machine  conqplete 
with  its  boilers;  various  agricultural  implements  like  carts 
and  plows;  30  mules;  and  all  the  hay  and  feed  in  the  bams. 
LeBourgeois  agreed  to  insure  the  dwelling  house,  cabins,  and 
other  improvements  on  Louisa  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire. 
Excluded  from  the  sale  to  J.  C.  LeBourgeois  were  the  mill 
engine  and  its  boilers,  tanks,  vacuum  pams,  and  all  the 
sugar  manufacturing  equipment  located  in  the  sugar  house. 

In  addition,  a  pump  at  the  river  bank  and  its  pipe,  a 
portable  railway  with  its  trucks  amd  rolling  stock  amd  a 
portable  engine  at  the  river  bank  were  excluded  frcxn  the 
sale.  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker  had  purchased  these  items  from 
Ogilvie  B.  Graham  amd  Gordon  Norrie  in  conjimction  with 
Louisa  Plantation.  Tasker  now  sold  them  to  a  Mr.  Sarpy  who 
agreed  to  remove  them  prior  to  August  31,  1884  (COB  G:461, 
SCP) .  Given  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  selling  price 
of  the  plamtation  between  the  time  it  was  sold  to  the  Freret 
brothers  and  the  time  Graham  and  Norrie  sold  it  to  Tasker, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  Graham  amd  Norrie  installed  this 
equipment  on  the  plantation.  Thus,  it  was  probad>ly 
purchased  by  the  Frerets  or  by  the  St.  Amands. 

The  fact  that  the  sugar  processing  equipment  was  sold 
separately  from  the  plamtation  suggests  that  LeBourgeois  was 
not  interested  in  growing  cane.  In  fact,  the  sugar  house  is 
not  mentioned  after  1885  in  the  sugar  and  rice  reports,  amd 
only  rice  is  reported  in  the  years  Isetween  1885  amd  1888 
(Taible  17,  Bouchereau  1885-1888)  .  Rice  cultivation 
imdovibtediy  was  the  response  to  the  Davis  Crevasse.  As 
discussed  in  detail  above,  the  Davis  Levee  broke  on  March  8, 
1884 .  Louisa  amd  other  neighboring  plamtations  were  flooded 
out  amd  sustained  great  property  loss  (The  Daily  Picayune.  9 
March  1884) . 
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In  1888,  J.  C.  LeBourgeois  leased  fifty- four  arpents  of 
Louisa  Plantation  to  A.  Robert,  Jr.  to  grow  a  rice  crop.  He 
also  allowed  Robert  auid  his  other  tenants  the  use  of  the 
pump  engine  and  boiler  for  the  1888  punqping  season  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  arpent  of  leased  or  cultivated  land 
(COB  H:69€,  SCP) .  The  following  year,  John  Louque  is  listed 
as  the  mauiager  of  Louisa  in  the  sugar  and  rice  report  (Table 
17) .  As  noted  above,  this  was  about  the  time  Louque  appears 
as  the  manager  of  Davis  Plantation.  After  this  date, 
however,  Louisa  is  not  listed  again  until  the  1896/1897 
season,  with  Charles  LeBourgeois  again  managing  the 
plantation. 

The  wife  of  J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  Lucretia  Blow,  died 
sometime  after  the  turn  of  the  century  and  her  interest  in 
the  plantation  was  divided  between  J.  C.  and  her  three 
living  children  on  April  16,  1904.  That  same  day,  they  sold 
Louisa  Plantation  to  John  B.  Levert  euid  Aimee  Ernestine 
Danjean  (Mrs.  Henry  S.  Crozier) .  Bach  acquired  a  half 
interest  (COB  M:598,  SCP) .  As  suggested  flJx>ve,  sugar 
agriculture  may  have  been  reintroduced  at  Louisa  amd  Davis 
Plantations  under  Levert 's  o%mership,  although  the  sugar  and 
rice  report  provide  no  statistics  for  either  plauitation 
during  this  period.  Mrs.  Crozier  sold  one  half  of  her  half 
interest  in  Louisa  and  Davis  Plantations  to  Augustus  Hirsch 
of  Chicago  the  following  December  (COB  N:80,  SCP) .  Crozier 
and  Hirsch  exchanged  their  quarter  interests  in  Davis 
Plantation  for  John  B.  Levert 's  half  interest  in  Louisa  and 
also  paid  Levert  $3000.00  cash  on  Novemlser  23,  1905.  At 
this  time,  Louisa  was  comprised  of  1492-1/2  acres  amd  had 
thirty-one  mules,  four  oxen,  two  cows,  four  horses,  three 
carts,  four  wagons  and  two  buggies  attached  to  the  property 
(Lyle  Saxon,  23  November  1905,  NONA).  On  January  13,  1911, 
Hirsch  sold  his  interest  in  Louisa  Pleuitation  to  Dominique 
Harang  (COB  P:165,  SCP) .  J.  H.  Harberts  of  Golden,  Illinois 
purchased  Harang' s  and  Crozier' s  interests  in  the  property 
on  March  6,  1913  (COB  R:52,  SCP). 

During  these  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
various  owners  of  Louisa  leased  portions  of  the  plantation 
for  agricultural  purposep  Aimee  Ernestine  Danjean  Crozier 
leased  713  acres  for  .  OO  to  Keller  Brothers  euid  Barlcley 
in  OctoJser  1908  for  th<^  '  .tivation  of  rice,  com  or  other 
agricultural  products,  ihe  lease  included  the  cleared 
portions  of  Louisa  except  for  "the  lots  around  the  ceUsins 
and  the  large  house,  commonly  designated  as  the  pleUitation 
(quarters”  (COB  0:216,  SCP)  .  Another  150  arpents  was  leased 
to  Etiezme  Trosclair  in  1910  for  the  cultivation  of  com  and 
sugar  cane  (COB  Q:374,  SCP) .  J.  H.  Harberts  leased  various 
sections  of  Louisa  for  tmcJc  farming  (COB  S:441,  SCP),  the 
cultivation  of  rice  (COB  U:550,  SCP)  and  other  produce.  In 
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these  transactions,  zeferences  were  made  to  such  buildings 
and  structures  as  an  "overseers  house  ...  in  the  rear  of 
the  Qabb  hotise,  ...  [a]  large  plantation  bam  ...  [a] 
com  crib"  (COB  S:443,  SCP) ,  "a  stable"  (COB  S:441,  SCP)  and 
Dr.  Quillette's  house  plus  a  house  constructed  circa  1918 
(COB  T:520,  SCP) .  As  seen  in  Figures  26  and  27,  the 
quarters  complex  at  Louisa  stood  at  least  until  the  1920s. 

louisa  Plantation  was  acquired  by  Frauik  J.  Penick  of 
Quincy,  Illinois  from  J.  H.  Herberts  on  March  30,  1917.  The 
property  description  in  the  deed  is  very  vague  as  it  does 
not  even  refer  to  any  sections,  to«mships  or  ranges. 

Neither  are  any  subdivisions  mentioned,  but  certain  parcels 
of  the  tract  had  been  subdivided  off  by  June  20,  1922  (COB 
T:66  and  COB  W:42,  SCP)  .  Penick  sold  the  plmtation  to  the 
Olynpia  Realty  Company  of  New  Orleans  on  December  21,  1926 
(COB  Z:276,  SCP) .  In  1938,  Bert  W.  Clarke,  the  sheriff  of 
St.  Charles  Parish,  seized  Louisa  Plantation  from  this 
realty  company  and  ultimately  bought  it  himself  on  March  12, 
1938  (COB  MM: 25,  SCP) . 

In  May,  1940,  Mark  A.  Penick  of  Quincy,  Illinois 
purchased  the  portions  of  Louisa  Plamtation  o%nied  by  Bert 
Clarke  and  also  an  acre  of  Imd  owned  by  Harry  Post  that 
included  "am  old  overseer's  house  .  .  .of  Louisa  Plantation" 
(COB  QQ:99,  101,  SCP) .  Penick  permitted  A.  B.  House  to 
explore  for  and  extract  the  oil,  gas  amd  minerals  on  those 
portions  of  Louisa  tliat  Penick  owned  (COB  MMM:413,  SCP)  . 

Penick  died  on  September  13,  1952,  leaving  Louisa 
Plantation  to  his  widow,  Gertrude  Tenk  Penick,  and  his 
daughter,  Marcia  Ann  Penick  Schomstein  (COB  5:13  and  COB 
15:433,  SCP).  The  two  women  sold  Louisa  Plantation  to  the 
Farmers  Export  Compamy  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  on  January 
4,  1967  (COB  63:10,  SCP).  Eighteen  years  later,  on  December 
3,  1985,  Farmers  Export  sold  the  plantation  to  Archer 
Daniels  Midlauid  Conpamy,  a  Delaware  corporation  (COB 
348:235,  SCP). 

Predictions  Concerning  Historic  Site  Location 

Examination  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  maps 
from  the  late -nineteenth  century  auid  early- twentieth  century 
(Figures  26  auid  27)  permitted  high-probed>ility  areas  for 
historic  sites  to  be  identified  (Chapter  1) .  Insofar  as 
Louisa  Plauitation  is  concerned,  the  quarters  auid  industrial 
conplexes,  and  probadily  the  residential  conqplex,  were 
located  outside  of  the  study  area  within  Section  30  of 
T.13S,  R.21E  (Figures  26  and  27) .  It  is  likely  that  the 
residential,  industrial,  auid  quarters  complexes  on  Louisa 
were  located  in  this  area  from  the  time  that  the  plantation 
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Figure  27.  Excerpt  from  the  1921  MlBslsslppl  River 
Conunlsslon,  Chart  75,  showing  Improvements  on  Davis  and 
Louisa  Plantations. 


was  consolidated  in  the  late-eighteenth/early-nineteenth 
century. 

The  locations  of  the  antebellum  activity  areas  on  Davis 
Plantation  are  problematic.  By  the  time  the  1875  series 
Mississippi  River  Commission  Map  was  drafted  in  the  1890s, 
improvements  to  the  plantation  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Davis  Crevasse  (Figure  26) .  However,  a  few  structures  are 
shown  upriver  from  the  crevasse.  These  probably  were  the 
residences  of  tenants  such  as  Henry  Beruaby,  who  leased  land 
for  rice  cultivation.  Remains  of  these  structures  might  be 
e3q>ected  on  the  batture  within  the  study  area  (Area  1, 

Figure  2) ,  although  they  may  have  been  destroyed  by  road  euid 
levee  construction. 

In  addition,  a  residence  within  a  fenced  yard  is  shown 
as  being  located  in  the  extreme  downriver  portion  of  Section 
28  of  T.13S,  R.21E  in  the  1890s  (Figure  26).  This  may  have 
been  the  residence  for  the  owner,  or,  more  lilcely,  the 
manager  of  Davis  Plantation.  Given  the  location  of  this 
residence  in  the  extreme  downriver  comer  of  the  plamtation, 
it  is  unliJcely  that  use  of  this  area  predates  the  Davis 
Crevasse.  The  site  of  this  structure  would  he  located  on 
the  present-day  batture  within  Area  1  on  Figure  2,  and  the 
yard  would  extend  into  Area  2A. 

By  1921,  what  appears  to  be  an  orgamized  quarters 
complex  is  once  again  present  at  Davis  (Figure  27) .  Also, 
structures  are  still  shown  adjacent  to  the  railway  at  this 
date.  Remains  of  the  quarters,  if  not  destroyed  by  road  and 
levee  construction,  might  be  expected  in  the  uprivermost 
portion  of  Area  1  on  Figure  2. 
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SOMAST  or  IISULTS  OF  PKIVX0U8  JOtCBlOLOOZCJa. 

ZMVESTZaUTZOMS  OF  P8EBZST0RZC  8ZTS8  ZV  THB  BAXAT8RZA  BJUEIZV 

Zntrodttctlon 

This  chapter  summarizes  the  results  and  conclusions 
presented  by  previous  vrorkers  in  the  Barataria  Basin.  Most 
of  the  %«ork  that  has  been  done  consists  of  survey  level 
investigations.  Few  sites  have  been  the  locus  of  excavation 
of  even  a  1  x  1  m  luiit  or  its  equivalent.  As  a  result, 
sxurface  collections  of  ceramics  represent  the  primary  data 
base  for  the  region.  This  fact  is  regrett£d>le  because  of 
the  rapid  loss  of  sites  due  to  subsidence,  erosion,  and 
development . 

1979  Survey  and  Overview  by  Coastal  Environments,  Znc. 

Coastal  Environments,  Inc.  (CEI) ,  conducted  em 
intensive  archeological  survey  of  the  bcuikline  and 
designated  dredge  disposal  areas  along  portions  of  Bayou 
Segnette,  Bayou  Barataria,  and  Bayou  Rigaud  waterways 
(Gagliano  et  al.  1979:1/1).  Survey  crews  in  small  boats 
inspected  banklines  cuid  dredge  spoil.  Pedestriaui  survey  was 
conducted  "when  possible,”  primarily  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
communities  of  Barataria  and  Lafitte.  Oral  informant  data 
helped  to  locate  some  sites  (Gagliano  et  al.  1979:1/6-1/8). 

Sites  were  mapped  using  a  variety  of  techniques.  Meuiy 
bankline  sites  were  divided  into  10  m  segments,  euid 
systematic  surface  collections  were  made  within  each 
segment.  With  the  exception  of  Bayou  Cutler  I  (16JE3) , 
surface  proveniences  provided  no  evidence  of  temporal 
differences.  The  only  excavation  was  at  16JE3  where  sui 
eroding  secondary  or  bundle  burial  was  removed  from  the 
bankline  and  two  test  pits  were  excavated.  Undisturbed  soil 
cores  were  obtained  using  hand  augers  at  five  sites.  The 
cores  were  sealed  and  stored  for  future  euialysis  (Gagliano 
et  al.  1979:1/9-1/12,1/14). 

In  the  report  of  this  survey,  data  obtained  by  earlier 
workers,  including  Kniffen  (1936)  emd  Mclntire  (1958) ,  were 
incorporated.  The  study  resulted  in  an  overview  of 
prehistoric  occupations  within  the  Des  Allemands -Barataria 
Basin.  This  overview  was  presented  as  a  culture  history 
which  is  summarized  in  the  following  sections. 

Tchula  -  Early  Narksvllle  Interval  (500  B.C.  -  A.D. 

200) .  Tchula  period  ceramics  represent  the  earliest 
cultural  materials  collected  within  Barataria  Basin.  These 
are  associated  with  the  Tchefuncte  culture.  Sufficient 
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sherds  have  nou  been  obtained  to  allow  an  assessment  of 
whether  such  occupations  in  the  area  warrant  a  separate 
phase  designation  (Gagliano  et  al.  1979:4/2-4/3). 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  only  tvo  sites  (16JE37  and 
16JE3)  had  yielded  Marksville  ceramics  "...in  auiy  quantity.” 
Sufficient  data  were  not  available  to  refer  early  Marksville 
components  to  a  particular  phase.  Most  reported  sites 
yielding  ceramics  from  this  time  were  located  at  the 
intersection  of  the  des  Familles-Barataria  trunk  channel  and 
a  distributary  (16JE37  and  its  environs) .  The 
distributaries  probably  led  to  small  crevasse  or  sub-delta 
lobes,  thereby  providing  access  to  resources  in  nearby 
marshes  and  Isays  (Gagliano  et  al.  1979:4/4,  4/19). 

Sxibseguent  to  this  report,  excavations  were  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service  at  16JE37  (Iselow)  . 

Late  Marksville  -  Baytown  Interval  (A.D.  200-700) . 
Although  insufficient  data  were  availaible  to  refer  Late 
Marksville  occupations  to  a  specific  phase,  it  was 
considered  likely  that  markers  would  be  similar  to  the 
Magnolia  phase  used  to  characterize  sites  associated  with 
the  St.  Bernard  Delta  Complex.  "...Numerous  sites  in  the 
survey  area  were  occupied  during  this  time  interval...  [etnd] 
Archeological  sites  with  initial  occupations  during  this 
time  were  quite  common..."  (Gagliano  et  al.  1979:4/22). 
Nevertheless,  sufficient  work  had  not  been  done  to  allow 
characterization  of  a  Baytown  period  phase  for  the  Barataria 
Basin  (Gagliano  et  al.  1979:4/19-4/20). 

Coles  Creek  Interval  (A.O.  700-1000) .  Early  Coles 
Creek  sites  within  the  Barataria  Basin  were  assigned  to  the 
Bayou  Cutler  phase  which  is  named  for  the  Bayou  Cutler  I 
site  (16JE3) .  At  the  time  of  CEI's  study,  later  Coles  Creek 
sites  had  been  assigned  to  the  Bayou  Ramos  phase.  However, 
it  was  considered  likely  that  additional  data  would  require 
formulation  of  a  separate  phase  for  the  area.  Numerous 
sites  which  yielded  evidence  of  an  occupation  during  the 
Coles  Creek  interval  were  recorded  (Gaglieuio  et  al. 
1979:4/27-4/30,  4/33). 

Mississippi  Interval  (A.D.  1000-1700) .  Early 
Mississippi  period  occupations  within  the  Barataria  Basin 
are  assigned  to  the  Barataria  phase  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Medora  phase  for  sites  located  further  up  the 
Mississippi  River  and  in  the  approximate  vicinity  of  Baton 
Rouge.  Late  Mississippi  period  sites  represent  either  the 
Bayou  Petre  or  Delta -Nat chezan  phase.  Some  sites  yielded 
markers  for  both  of  these  phases,  and  it  was  considered 
likely  that  the  Barataria  Basin  represents  2ui  area  of 
geographic  overlap  for  the  two  phases.  The  large  number  of 
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sites  representing  the  Mississippi  Interval  was  taken  as 
evidence  that  environmental  conditions  were  nearly  optimal 
for  human  occupation.  Early  Mississippi  period  sites 
yielded  sherds  suggesting  influence  from  or  contact  with  the 
Florida  Gulf  Coast,  while  Late  Mississippi  sites  yield 
ceramics  suggesting  influence  from  further  up  the  alluvial 
valley  (Gagliano  et  al.  1979:4/41-4/42,  4/44,  4/55) . 

The  Grand  Bayou  Survey 

Tulane  University  conducted  a  twenty  percent  san^le  of 
a  ten  square  mile  area  along  Grauid  Bayou  south  of  Boutte,  to 
the  west  of  the  Davis  Pond  study  area.  The  bayou  was  a 
distributary  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  it  rvins  to  Bayou 
des  Allemands  (Davis  et  al.  1982:25-26).  A  radiocarbon 
san^le  from  peat  at  the  base  of  the  Grand  Bayou  natural 
levee  actually  yielded  a  date  of  ca.  2500  BP  which  indicates 
that  its  development  is  approximately  contenporaneous  with 
that  of  the  Bayou  Verret  distributary  system  (Britsch  and 
Dunbar  1990:35-37,  Chapter  2  of  this  report). 

Five  prehistoric  sites  were  recorded  as  a  result  of 
this  survey.  These  are  16SC42,  16SC43,  16SC44,  16SC45,  and 
16SC46.  Most  of  the  decorated  ceramics  suggest  occupations 
at  the  sites  during  either  the  late  Marksville,  Baytown,  or 
early  Coles  Creek  Period.  If  each  of  the  sites  represents 
only  a  single  occupation,  they  are  best  attributed  to  the 
Baytown  Period  (Davis  et  al.  1982:79-88).  However,  one  site 
(16SC45)  also  yielded  evidence  of  a  limited  Mississippi 
period  occupation  (Davis  et  al.  1962:78) . 

16SC42  consists  of  a  series  of  small  Rangia  middens 
along  both  sides  of  Greuid  Bayou.  Total  extent  of  the  site 
is  approximately  2284  sq  m.  A  1  x  1  m  \init  on  the  east  side 
of  the  bayou  yielded  ceramics,  shell,  and  faiinal  remains  at 
depths  of  3  to  10  cm  below  surface.  A  1  x  1  m  unit  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bayou  yielded  artifacts  at  depths  of  0  to 
25  cm  below  surface.  Ceramic  types,  including  Churupa 
Punctated  and  sherds  "virtually  identical  to  the  Steele 
Bayou  variety  of  Marksville  Incised, "  indicated  a  terminal 
Marksville  or  Baytown  period  occupation.  The  site  was 
interpreted  as  a  locale  representing  an  occupation  of  brief 
duration  (Davis  et  al.  1982:78-80). 

16SC43  consists  of  two  Rangia  middens  located  on  a 
natural  levee  of  a  relict  chcuinel  of  Grand  Bayou.  The 
middens  measured  100  x  30  m  and  25  x  18  m,  and  are 
approximately  120  m  apart.  A  x  1  m  unit  in  the  western 
midden  yielded  ceramics  to  a  depth  of  39  cm  below  surface. 
Dense  shell  was  encountered  at  21  to  39  cm.  A  1  x  1  m  unit 
in  the  eastern  midden  yielded  artifacts  to  a  depth  of  only 
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17  cm.  Ceramics  indicated  an  occupation  sometime  in  the 
Late  Marksville  to  early  Coles  Creek  period  (Davis  et  al. 
1982:81-83) . 

16SC44  was  disturbed,  and  site  extent  was  difficult  to 
determine.  A  1  x  1  m  unit  yielded  sherds  at  depths  of  14  to 
20  cm  below  surface.  Of  25  sherds,  only  one  was  decorated. 
Paste  and  temper  of  the  plain  sherds  are  similar  to  those 
observed  at  16SC42  and  16SC43  (Davis  et  al.  1982:83-85). 

16SC45  represents  the  largest  site  recorded  dtiring  the 
survey.  It  is  located  on  two  ridges  associated  with  the 
same  relict  channel  as  16SC44.  The  ridges  were  interpreted 
as  "shoal  deposits"  marking  a  former  mouth  of  Gremd  Bayou. 
The  site  map  suggests  that  the  site  is  located  between  two 
relict  channels  which  appear  to  represent  branches  of  a 
parent  stream.  Shell  on  part  of  the  site  was  laeing 
commercially  exploited.  Artifacts  amd  Reuagia  were  recovered 
from  depths  to  1.1  m  below  surface.  Some  strata  represented 
densely  compacted  shell  midden.  Most  of  the  sherds 
suggested  a  Baytown  period  occupation.  However,  a  few 
sherds  recovered  from  the  surface  amd  at  shallow  depths 
suggest  a  brief  Mississippi  Period  occupation.  The  latter 
included  L'eau  Noire  Incised,  var.  Australia;  Buras  Incised; 
and  undecorated  shell -tempered  sherds  (Davis  et  al.  1982:85- 
87)  . 


16SC46  is  a  30  X  20  m  site  adjacent  to  Grand  Bayou. 
Cultural  material  was  recovered  from  a  1  x  1  m  imit  to  a 
depth  of  23  cm  below  surface.  The  single  decorated  sherd  of 
Alligator  Incised  suggested  a  Baytown  period  occupation 
(Davis  et  al  1982:88) .  Although  all  of  the  sites  recorded 
were  described  as  "aboriginal  shell  midden  sites"  (Davis  et 
al.  1982:78),  the  discussion  of  16SC46  states  that  "The 
absence  of  both  shell  and  other  faunal  remains  at  16SC46  is 
unusual..."  suggesting  that  Rangia  may  have  been  cJssent  at 
the  site  (Davis  et  al.  1982:88). 

The  Sims  Site  (16SC2) 

The  Sims  Site  is  a  multi-moiind  site  first  reported  by 
Frank  Fordey  in  1952  (Weinstein  et  al.  1977:23) .  It  covers 
approximately  32  acres  on  both  banks  of  a  now-abandoned 
crevasse-distributary  named  Bayou  Saut  D'ours,  approximately 
six  miles  south  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Coles  Creek  eind 
Early  Mississippi  Period  components  are  stratigraphically 
superin^sed  here,  auid  a  terminal  Mississippi  period 
con^onent  is  horizontally  separate  from  these.  Three  of  the 
five  original  mounds  are  still  extamt  at  the  site  (Davis 
1981:60;  Davis  and  Giardino  1980:54) .  Although  Tulouie 
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University  conducted  fairly  extensive  excavations  at  16SC2 
in  the  1970s,  these  have  not  been  thoroughly  reported. 

Carbon  and  thermoluminescence  (TL)  dates  have  been 
obtained  for  the  various  components.  The  C-14  date  for  the 
terminal  Mississippi  component  is  210  —  65  B.P.  (A.D.  1740) 
and  the  TL  date  is  ca.  A.O.  1810.  The  TL  date  associated 
with  the  early  Mississipplam  midden  is  ca.  A.D.  1088,  while 
a  hearth  associated  with  Mississippian  ceramics  at  the  base 
of  one  of  the  moxmds  provided  a  C-14  date  of  490  —  180  B.P. 
(A.D.  1460) .  Finally,  a  TL  date  of  ca.  A.D.  812  was 
obtained  for  the  Coles  Creek  midden  (Davis  1981:61) . 

Davis  (1981)  briefly  compared  ceramic  types  and 
frequencies  at  Sims  to  those  obtained  at  other  sites  in  the 
Delta  Region.  Following  Quimby  (1951,  1957) ,  he 
differentiated  between  "Plaquemine”  euid  "Mississippian” 
occupations.  Based  on  ceramic  frequencies,  no  "Plaquemine” 
occupation  was  discerned  at  Sims,  although  the  "lower 
Mississippian  levels"  were  similar  to  Plaquemine  components 
at  other  sites  (Davis  1981:64-65). 

Survey  %rithln  the  Core  Area  of  Jean  Lafltte  National 
Historical  Park 

In  1981,  the  University  of  New  Orleans  (UNO)  conducted 
a  pedestrian  archeological  survey  of  the  natural  levees 
associated  with  Bayous  Coquille  and  des  Families.  In 
addition,  a  Ixsat  survey  was  conducted  along  portions  of  the 
shoreline  of  Lake  Salvador  and  along  portions  of  Bayou 
Barataria.  Surface  collections  were  made  or  attempted  at 
all  sites,  eUid  at  least  one  shovel  test  was  excavated  on 
most  sites.  Test  excavations  were  conducted  at  eight 
selected  sites  (Beavers  et  al.  1982:72-73) . 

Although  no  Tchefuncte  ceramics  were  recovered,  their 
presence  at  other  sites  in  the  Barataria  Basin  was  noted. 
Sites  within  the  survey  area  dated  from  the  Marksville 
through  the  Mississippi  Period.  The  presence  of  local 
centers  of  activity  was  noted  for  the  Marksville  (16JE37) 
amd  Mississippi  (16JE36)  Periods  within  this  eastern  portion 
of  the  Barataria  Basin.  Both  of  these  are  mound  sites 
(Beavers  et  al.  1982:12?-129, 109-111) . 

Survey  of  65  Acras  Adjacent  to  Bayou  des  Families 

In  1990,  Earth  Search,  Inc.,  reported  on  results  of 
intensive  archeological  survey  of  65  acres  of  natural  levee 
associated  with  Bayou  des  Families.  Five  new  sites  were 
recorded,  and  two  previously  reported  sites  were  re¬ 
examined.  Ceramic  2uialysis  indicated  that  all  of  the  sites 
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appeared  to  represent  Late  Mississippi  Period,  possibly 
protohistoric  occupations.  The  sites  were  small  scatters  of 
Rangia  with  very  few  ceramics  present,  euid  appear  to 
represent  only  brief  episodes  of  activity  (Franks  et  al. 
1990) . 

The  Golden  Ranch  Surveys 

In  1987,  Coastal  Environments,  Inc.,  conducted  cultural 
resources  investigations  of  approximately  4620  acres  and  25 
linear  miles  of  bank  and  shorelines.  A  total  of  145  sites 
Miere  examined  within  the  survey  area.  137  of  were 
previously  unrecorded  (Hunter  et  al.  1966;  Pearson  et  al. 
1989) . 

The  survey  area  represents  a  crevasse  system  off  Bayou 
Lafourche.  The  system  has  four  major  branches,  of  which 
three  were  surveyed.  Frazier  (1967)  thought  the  system 
developed  during  the  past  400  years.  However,  archeological 
sites  dating  from  ca.  A.O.  700  were  recorded,  indicating 
that  natural  levees  had  formed  by  that  time.  Also,  most 
sites  had  surface  or  near-surface  manifestations  indicating 
that  very  little  deposition  occurred  after  prehistoric 
occupation  began  (Pearson  et  al.  1989:4,8-10). 

Aboriginal  sites  were  associated  with  Rangia  shell  in 
the  survey  area.  However,  ceramics  were  recovered  at  some 
sites  in  areas  where  shell  was  absent.  These  sites  were 
adjacent  to  shell  scatters.  Artifact  density  in  these 
plowed  areas  without  shell  was  light,  and  probably  few  if 
any  sherds  would  be  recovered  by  systematic  shovel  tests. 
Nevertheless,  these  represent  areas  of  eUboriginal  activity. 
They  are  evidence  that  site  size  is  generally  \mderestimated 
when  the  presence  of  Rangia  is  the  only  criterion  used  to 
define  site  limits  (Hunter  et  al.  1988:169,172). 

Late  Baytown/Rarly  Colas  Creak.  The  earliest 
prehistoric  sites  recorded  during  the  survey  were  attributed 
to  the  Late  Baytown  or  early  Coles  Creek  Period  (ca.  A.D. 
600-800) .  This  determination  is  based  on  the  presence  of 
ceramic  types  such  as  French  Fork  Incised,  vara.  Braahear 
and  unspecified;  Coles  Creek  Incised,  var.  Coles  Creek, 
Stoner,  eUid  Hunt;  Baytown  Plain,  var.  Little  River;  and 
Pontchartrain  Check  Stamped,  var.  Pontchar train.  The  French 
Fork  Incised  varieties  are  associated  with  the  late  Baytown 
period,  while  the  remaining  types  are  generally  associated 
with  early  Coles  Creek  occupations.  A  total  of  five  Late 
Baytown/Early  Coles  Creek  sites  were  recorded.  Two  are 
located  on  distal  portions  of  the  crevasse  system  and  may 
actually  represent  later  occupations.  The  three  others  are 
located  on  more  proximal  portions  of  the  crevasse  system  and 
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indicate  that  occupation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  system 
began  by  1200  or  1300  BP.  These  three  sites  are  located  on 
the  east  side  of  the  crevasse  system,  in  the  area  closest  to 
Lake  Salvador.  Channels  probably  provided  access  to  the 
lake  and  its  associated  Rangia  beds  at  the  time  of  site 
occupation.  None  of  the  sites  continued  to  be  occupied  in 
the  later  portions  of  the  Coles  Creek  period,  suggesting 
that  the  bayous  allowing  access  to  the  lake  had  been 
infilled  (Pearson  et  al.  1989:174-176). 

Coles  Creek  Period.  The  Coles  Creek  period  (ca.  A.D. 
700-1200) ,  as  used  by  the  authors,  includes  both  Late  Coles 
Creek  and  early  Plaguemine  cultures.  Ceramics  considered 
indicative  of  Coles  Creek  occupations  include  Mazique 
Incised,  var.  Sweetbayt  French  Fork  Incised,  var.  Brashear; 
Pontchartrain  Check  Stamped,  var.  Pacaniere;  and  Evansville 
Pxmctated,  var.  Rhinehart.  Late  Coles  Creek/ Plaguemine 
ceramics  include  Mazique  Incised,  var.  Manchac;  Coles  Creek 
Incised,  var.  Hardy }  emd  Harrison  Bayou  Incised.  Addis 
Plain,  var.  Addis,  makes  its  initial  appearcuice  within  the 
Plaguemine  tradition  (Pearson  et  al.  1989:176) . 

During  the  Coles  Creek  period  (ca.  A.D.  700-1200), 
"...settlement  seems  to  have  spread  over  all  or  most  of  the 
natural  levees  of  Golden  Ranch...”  (Pearson  et  al. 

1989:176).  Twenty-eight  sites  dating  from  the  Coles  Creek 
Period  were  recorded.  Most  of  these  sites  are  small  Rangia 
scatters,  some  of  which  are  only  a  few  meters  across.  The 
only  larger  Coles  Creek  sites  also  had  later  occupations  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  site 
derived  from  the  Coles  Creek  period.  The  most  unusual  site 
attributed  to  this  period  consisted  of  a  man-made  ridge 
containing  burials.  The  relatively  large  number  of  Coles 
Creek  sites  was  taken  as  evidence  for  expanded  settlement, 
presumably  reflecting  a  population  increase.  Meuiy  of  the 
sites  are  located  at  the  juncture  of  a  principal  bayou  with 
smaller  distributary  streams.  These  smaller  streams  would 
have  allowed  canoe  access  to  areas  with  eJ^undant  Rangia. 

Site  location  seems  to  be  strongly  related  to  the 
accessibility  of  brackish-water  marshes  (Pearson  et  al. 
1989:176-177) . 

Large  Rangia  deposits  were  present  near  the  eastern 
(distal)  extremity  of  Bayou  Matherae.  Pew  ceramics  were 
recovered  from  these  sites  so  that  assignment  to  a 
particular  prehistoric  period  is  not  possible.  However,  one 
such  site  on  the  banks  of  Catahoula  Bay  yielded  Coles  Creek 
ceramics.  Sites  of  this  nature  with  large  amounts  of  shell 
but  little  pottery  suggest  extraction  auid  processing  locales 
from  which  Rangia  meat  may  have  been  transported  to  upstream 
habitation  locales  (Pearson  et  al.  1989:177) . 
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Nlsaisalppi  Pariod.  Twanty-one  aitea  recorded  during 
the  aurvey  are  attributed  to  the  Bayou  Petre  phaae  which 
repreaents  the  early  part  of  the  Misaiaaii^i  Period  in 
coastal  south  Louisiana.  This  phase  is  thought  to  be 
characterized  by  influence  from  the  Mobile  Bay/Pensacola 
area  and  from  the  Yazoo  River  area.  Diagnostic  ceramics  for 
this  phase  were  Pensacola  Incised,  D' Olive  Incised,  and 
Moundville  Incised.  These  three  types  are  part  of  eui 
eastern  Pensacola  complex.  Ceramic  types  that  are  typical 
of  other  portions  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  that 
also  appear  at  Bayou  Petre  sites  include  Owens  Punctated, 
Cracker  Road  Incised,  Mississippi  Plain,  and  Bell  Plain. 
Local  types  are  Buras  Incised,  var.  Biiraa,  2uid  Mississippi 
Plain,  var.  Poame  d'Or.  During  this  period,  occupants  of 
the  natural  levee  may  have  engaged  in  maize  agriculture 
although  no  evidence  for  this  was  recovered.  Collection  of 
shellfish  and  fishing/hunting  continued  to  be  important 
subsistence  activities.  The  environment  in  the  Golden  Ranch 
area  would  have  allowed  moderate-sized  villages,  and  some  of 
these  may  have  been  occupied  year-round.  Bayou  Petre  phase 
sites  were  distributed  throughout  the  study  area  but  were 
concentrated  along  one  portion  of  Bayou  Matheme.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  Temple  Mound  site  (16LF4) 
probably  became  an  important  center  of  activity  (Pearson  et 
al.  1989:178-179) . 

During  the  survey,  twenty-six  sites  were  reported  to 
date  from  the  later  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Period  which, 
in  southern  Louisi8uia,  is  represented  by  the  Delta-Natchezeui 
phase.  Sites  in  the  study  area  dating  from  this  time  are 
concentrated  along  portions  of  Bayou  Matheme.  Their 
location  would  have  allowed  easy  access  to  Lake  Salvador 
(Pearson  et  al.  1989:179-180) . 

Ceramics  indicative  of  the  Delta-Matchezan  phase 
include  Addis  Plain,  vara.  St.  Catherine,  Greenville,  and 
Addia;  Fatherland  Incised,  vars.  Fatherland  and  Bayou  Goula; 
Maddox  Engraved,  var.  Emerald;  Leland  Incised;  Anna  Incised; 
Chicot  Red,  var.  Grand  Village;  Mazigue  Incised,  var. 
Manchac;  Mound  Place  Incised;  Winterville  Incised,  var. 
Belzoni;  Mississippi  Plain;  and  Bell  Plain.  The  Bayou 
Matheme  Site  (16LF3)  has  yielded  two  effigy  vessels  which 
are  extremely  unusual  in  southeast  Louisiauia  (Pearson  et  al. 
1989:182) . 

The  survey  identified  six  sites  dating  from  the  contact 
period.  These  were  clustered  at  16LF3.  Ceramic  types  that 
co-occur  with  European  wares  and  are  thus  clearly  indicative 
of  contact  period  sites  include  Maddox  Engraved,  Anna 
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Incised,  and  Chicot  Red.  They  are  thought  to  represent 
Ouacha  and  Chaouacha  wares  (Pearson  et  al.  1989:182). 

Tbm  Coqullles  Site  (16JS37) 

Ceramic  sherds  recovered  during  the  National  Park 
Service's  1984  excavations  of  the  Coquilles  site  (16JE37) 
were  analyzed  by  Giardino  (1984) .  Ceramic  assemblages  from 
the  upper  and  lo%«er  levels  of  the  1984  excavations  exhibit 
differences  in  the  ratio  of  decorated  to  plain  ceramics  and 
the  ratio  of  stamped  to  incised  designs.  Prom  the  upper 
levels,  only  9%  to  19%  of  the  pottery  was  decorated,  while 
3C%  of  the  pottery  frcin  lower  levels  was  decorated.  Also, 
upper  levels  show  a  higher  number  of  incised  designs  while 
lower  levels  contain  more  stamped  designs.  Filmed  euid 
slipped  pottery  occiirs  as  a  minority  ware  only  in  the  upper 
levels  (Giardino  1984:46-47).  These  differences  parallel 
those  recorded  by  Beavers  (1982:23-25)  for  earlier 
excavations  at  the  same  site.  The  differences  in  ceramic 
types  and  frequencies,  in  combination  with  a  series  of 
carbon  dates,  suggest  a  Marksville  and  a  Baytown  Period 
occupation  at  the  Coquilles  site  (Giardino  1984:55,  n.d.). 

Carbon  dates  indicate  that  the  upper  component 
assemblage  should  be  attributed  to  the  Baytown  Period.  In 
contrast,  a  radiocarbon  date  of  A.D.  115  was  obtained  at  the 
base  of  the  mound  at  Coquilles.  Other  dates  from  this 
provenience  cluster  around  A.D.  200.  All  of  these  dates  are 
indicative  of  a  Marksville  Period  occupation.  Excavation  of 
a  house  floor  within  the  village  portion  of  the  Coquilles 
site  yielded  carbon  dates  of  A.D.  280-320,  consistent  with  a 
Late  Marksville  Period  occupation.  (Giardino  n.d.: 13 -17). 

The  structure  that  yielded  carbon  dates  of  A.D.  280-320 
was  circular,  with  timbers  averaging  six  to  eight 
centimeters  in  diameter.  Large  queuitities  of  da\ib  are 
evidence  of  construction  materials.  A  hall -like  entrance 
was  oriented  towards  the  southwest.  Two  infant  burials  were 
foiuid  almost  directly  below  the  wall.  This  structure 
represents  the  only  Marksville  period  house  excavated  in 
southeastern  Louisieuia,  a  fact  which  greatly  increases  the 
site's  significauice  (Giardino  n.d.:15-17). 

A  second  circular  house  structure  at  Coquilles  was 
carbon  dated  to  A.D.  410-450,  thereby  placing  it  within  the 
Baytown  Period  occupation.  It  is  similar  to  the  Marksville 
period  house  discussed  above,  but  one  major  difference  has 
been  noted.  The  Baytown  house  was  constructed  with  poles  of 
which  the  average  diameter  is  six  to  ten  centimeters  greater 
than  was  the  case  for  the  earlier  house.  Daiib,  however,  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  both  (Giardino  n.d.:24-25). 
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Recovery  of  houses  from  both  Marksville  and  Baytown 
periods,  the  distribution  of  sites  nearby,  and  carbon  dates 
ranging  from  about  A.D.  200  to  A.D.  570,  suggest  that  a 
stable  village-type  occupation  was  located  at  the  confluence 
of  Bayous  des  Families  ^uld  Coquilles  for  adx>ut  400  years. 
Although  sc»ne  changes  in  proportions  of  ceramic  types  have 
been  noted,  there  is  continuity  between  the  two  assemblages. 
This  continuity  appears  to  reflect  long-term  and  possibly 
continuous  occupation  of  the  site.  An  apparent  continuity 
in  the  ceramic  assemblage  suggests  that  at  least  within  the 
Barataria  Basin,  late  Marksville  culture  merges  into  the 
subsequent  Bayto«Ri  period  with  few  noticeable  changes  in  the 
archeological  record.  Similar  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  Late  Marksville  and  Early  Baytown  occupations  has 
been  encountered  in  other  parts  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  (Phillips  1970) . 

The  FI smi ng-Berthoud  Site  (16JS36) 

Site  16JE36  is  located  cdx>ut  four  miles  south  of  Crown 
Point  within  the  Barataria  Basin.  The  site  is  presently 
used  as  a  cemetery,  auid  such  use  may  date  to  the  early 
period  of  Euro-American  occupation.  Excavations  were 
conducted  there  by  members  of  the  Louisiauia  Archeological 
Society  in  the  1970s.  Unfortunately,  the  work  at  this 
important  site  was  summarized  in  only  a  cursory  fashion  by 
Holley  and  DeMarcay  (n.d.).  At  times,  record-keeping  for 
the  excavations  was  inadequate  and  problems  of 
interpretation  resulted  (Holley  and  Dc^rcay  n.d.  :1)  . 

The  site  consists  of  a  22 -foot  high,  conical  shell 
mound  with  an  encircling  shell  midden  to  the  south  ouid 
southeast.  It  is  adjacent  to  Bayou  Barataria.  Midden 
extends  north  euid  east  of  the  moiind  for  approximately  100  m. 
A  nearby  pleuitation  structure  is  situated  on  a  possible 
prehistoric  mound.  The  base  of  the  shell  mound  is 
approximately  100  ft  in  diameter  (Holley  euid  DeMarcay 
n.d. ;1,4,7) . 


A  total  of  5,705  undecorated  sherds  were  recovered 
here,  of  which  16%  were  shell  tempered.  About  400  decorated 
sher^  were  recovered  representing  a  variety  of  types 
attributed  to  either  the  Coles  Creek  or  Mississippi  period. 
In  addition,  charred  com  cobs  were  recovered  (Holley  and 
DeMarcay  n.d. : 14-20, 25-27) . 

The  Pump  Canal  Sita  (16SC27) 

Excavations  by  the  Louisiana  Archeological  Society  at 
the  Pump  Canal  Site  (16SC27)  yielded  evidence  for 
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occi^pationa  from  the  Baytown  through  the  Mississippi  Period. 
Results  of  the  excavations  and  artifact  aurialyses  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  10  of  this  report.  That  discussion 
precedes  a  series  of  chapters  recounting  results  of 
excavations  and  artifact  analyses  undertaken  at  the  site  as 
part  of  the  effort  reported  in  this  volume. 
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PR0P081D  COMSTRPCTIOM  CORRIDOR 

ZntroduotloB 

Figures  2  through  5  depict  the  areas  that  were  targeted 
£or  intensive  archeological  survey.  They  were  selected 
because  construction  of  the  freshwater  diversion  structure 
and  associated  levees  could  ioapact  cultural  resources  in 
those  areas.  The  various  areas  are  discussed  briefly  in 
Chapter  1  of  this  report.  Field  conditions  in  some  of  the 
areas,  particularly  levels  of  standing  water,  required 
frequent  modification  of  the  plan  for  survey.  The  areas 
where  intensive  survey  was  actually  accomplished  are  shown 
in  Figures  6  through  9.  Some  areas  which  were  shown  in 
Figures  2  through  5  could  not  be  surveyed  because  they  were 
perpetually  inxindated.  Survey  was  conducted  within  some 
areas  not  sho«ni  on  Figures  2  through  5.  These  areas  are 
shown  on  Figures  6  through  9.  They  were  added  to  the  survey 
area  because  they  were  accessible  on  foot  and  because  more 
data  were  desired  concerning  the  apparent  lack  of  sites  in 
the  Davis  Pond  project  area. 

Chapter  1  included  an  assessment  of  the  probeUsility  of 
site  occurrences  in  each  of  the  areas.  Where  the 
probability  for  sites  was  considered  low,  shovel  tests  were 
excavated  only  at  50  m  intervals.  In  high  probability 
areas,  the  shovel  test  interval  was  reduced  to  20  m.  In 
both  types  of  areas,  transect  width  was  a  consistent  20  m. 
All  of  the  soil  from  the  shovel  tests  was  screened  through 
1/4 -inch  mesh. 

This  chapter  provides  eui  accoimt  of  the  archeological 
survey.  The  detail  is  greater  than  is  the  case  for  most 
reports  of  this  nature  for  several  reasons.  The  first  of 
these  reasons  is  that  on  the  basis  of  their  geomorphological 
study,  Britsch  and  Dunbar  (1990)  concluded  that  a  large 
number  of  sites  might  be  located  within  the  study  area. 

Their  prediction  was  based  on  the  presence  and  age  of  the 
various  natural  levees  and  the  access  these  might  have 
provided  to  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  Barataria 
Basin.  The  prediction  seemed  reasonable,  particularly  since 
no  systematic  survey  had  ever  been  conducted  in  the  vicinity 
of  Davis  Pond.  However,  the  results  of  survey  indicate  that 
site  density  is  actually  quite  low.  Because  this  result  was 
not  anticipated,  the  details  of  field  work  are  included  here 
rather  them  a  brief  overview.  It  was  felt  that  a  summary 
approach  might  leave  questions  about  the  confidence  with 
which  the  results  should  be  accepted.  The  detail  is  also 
justified  because,  based  on  these  results,  only  a  limited 


amount  of  additional  survey  is  recommended  for  the  ponding 
area  located  between  the  guide  levees  and  north  of  Lake 
Cataouatche . 

Overvlsfw  of  Survey 

Archeological  survey  in  the  Davis  Pond  project  area 
began  with  a  pedestrian  survey/shovel  test  regime  on  i^ril 
1,  1991.  In  some  areas,  a  soil  sandier  was  used  to  extract 
cores  below  the  bottom  of  shovel  tests  from  30  to  60  cm 
depth.  This  was  done  on  alternate  transect  lanes. 

Sxibsequent  to  the  initial  shovel  testing  procedure,  auger 
tests  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  2  m  in  some  portions  of 
the  study  area.  Also,  in  portions  of  Area  8,  auger  tests 
«irere  substituted  for  shovel  tests  to  obtain  deeper  coverage 
of  the  natural  levee. 

The  survey  parcels  were  comprised  of  two  categories  of 
property:  (1)  the  construction  inpact  corridors  (for  the 
riverside  inlet  structure,  the  diversion  channel  from  the 
river  to  U.S.  Highway  90,  and  the  guide  levees  on  the 
eastern  and  western  flanks  of  the  freshwater  ponding  area 
north  of  Lake  Cataouatche) ,  and  (2)  selected  high 
probability  areas  along  relict  distributary  channel  levees 
within  the  ponding  area.  The  former  category  encompassed 
approximately  175  acres.  This  represents  one  hundred 
percent  of  the  area  of  direct  inpact  north  of  Highway  90 
(Figure  6) .  The  latter  category  encompassed  approximately 
185  acres  (Figures  6  and  9)  .  Because  of  seasonal  intindation 
and  the  variable  degree  of  flooding  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  what  percent  of  the  natural  levees 
within  the  larger  ponding  area  the  latter  category 
represents . 

Extensive  portions  of  the  impact  corridors  lie  within 
permanently  inundated  cypress  swamp  or  marshland.  The  guide 
levee  impact  corridor  along  the  eastern  auid  northeastern 
flank  of  the  ponding  area  was  accessible  only  by  boat  ^ 
adjacent  waterways.  The  boat  survey  conducted  in  thOB 
areas  (Areas  3  and  4)  is  discussed  after  the  pedestrian 
survey.  The  selected  areas  on  Interior  distributaries  were 
concentrated  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  natural  levees 
near  the  western  flauik  of  the  ponding  area,  and  where  the 
diversion  channel  will  cross  several  of  the  distributaries 
between  U.S.  Highway  90  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
marshland  ponding  area. 

Areas  TOo  Inundated  for  Pedestrian  Survey 

Field  reconnaissance  conducted  on  i^ril  1  amd  October 
24,  1991  showed  that  all  of  survey  Areas  5  and  6  and  most  of 


area  2C  are  permanently  inundated  (Figure  2) .  Judgmental 
shovel  tests  were  placed  on  several  low  dirt  hummocks  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  2C  (close  to  U.S.  Hury  90)  .  These  proved 
to  be  sterile  deposits  of  sand  and  silt.  Soil  maps  and 
topographical  maps  of  the  area  depict  a  broad  belt  of  these 
terrain  features  extending  about  3.5  km  east -west.  The 
center  of  this  belt  is  1.2  -  2  km  south  of  the  site  of  the 
Davis  Crevasse  of  1884,  and  these  elongated  hummocks  were 
deposited  by  the  surging  waters  of  the  Mississi^i  River  in 
a  truncated  fan- like  cone.  The  natvural  features  therefore 
were  formed  in  1884 .  There  was  no  evidence  of  late  historic 
or  modem  utilization  of  the  hummocks  since  that  date. 
Britsch  and  Dunbar  (1990:8,  18,  22)  provide  data  on  a  series 
of  borings  (8,  5U,  15,  «md  16/7U)  within  the  splay  created 
by  the  1884  Davis  crevasse. 

Stauiding  water  in  Area  2D  prevented  entry.  The  boat 
survey  crew  found  the  ground  in  that  vicinity  (at  the 
western  end  of  the  Highway  90  borrow  pond)  covered  by  up  to 
50  cm  of  water  on  i^ril  12,  1991.  Survey  area  8,  which 
comprises  the  construction  intact  corridor  for  the  guide 
levee  along  the  southwestern  flank  of  the  ponding  area,  is 
permcuiently  inundated  except  where  it  crosses  the  natural 
levees  of  the  Bayou  Bois  Piquant  distributary.  This  area  is 
discussed  in  much  greater  detail  (below) . 

Survey  of  Area  1 

Survey  Area  1  consisted  of  the  seasonally  flooded 
batture  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  riverside  toe 
of  the  modem  levee.  This  area  will  be  occupied  by  the 
riverside  intake  of  the  diversion  cheuinel  control  stmcture. 
The  relatively  steep  bankline  here  has  been  covered  with 
rip-rap.  Behind  the  rip-rap  is  the  gently  undulating 
batture  land  surface.  Vegetation  consists  of  willows  auid 
weeds.  Much  of  Area  1  was  occupied  by  a  flooded  borrow  pond 
which  is  linear  and  parallel  to  the  artificial  levee.  This 
borrow  pond  extended  landward  from  the  narrow  strip  of 
wooded  batture  to  the  riverside  toe  of  levee. 

Pedestricui  lanes  for  survey  in  Area  1  were  20  m  wide. 
Screened  shovel  tests  were  excavated  at  20  m  intervals  in 
each  Icuie.  Area  1  at  its  widest  allowed  only  four  transect 
lines  parallel  to  the  river,  including  one  at  the  river's 
edge. 


The  upriver  limit  of  Area  1  is  located  400  m  downriver 
from  river  marker  121  on  the  west  (right  descending)  bank  of 
the  river.  A  modem  catwalk  leads  from  the  crown  of  the 
levee  to  a  small,  modem,  riverside  structure  at  this 
location.  The  Area  1  corridor  measured  approximately  640  m 
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from  the  upriver  to  the  doimriver  limit  which  was  roughly 
opposite  a  sharp  bend  in  the  levee  at  levee  station 
3086-i>29.94. 

Rip-rap  covered  the  riverside  transect  lane  from  the 
upriver  limit  to  480  m  downriver  from  marker  121.  Downriver 
from  this  point,  and  extending  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
survey  parcel,  a  broad  bamd  of  rip-rap  covered  the  batture 
from  the  river's  edge  to  the  edge  of  the  inundated 
batture /borrow  area  parallel  to  the  levee.  Shovel  tests  %#ere 
excavated  in  the  exposed  batture  soil  but  not  in  the  areas 
covered  with  rip- rap.  In  those  areas,  the  surface  between 
the  stones  was  scanned  for  artifacts  or  features.  No 
cultural  material  was  recovered  in  pedestrian  survey  in 
Survey  Area  1. 

However,  one  historic  site  (16SC74)  was  recorded  on  the 
batture  along  the  access  route  to  Survey  Area  l.  It 
consists  of  artifacts  and  in  situ  brick  features  exposed  on 
the  sloping  riverbank  between  190  and  280  m  dotmriver  from 
Marker  121.  This  site,  which  is  outside  of  the  construction 
corridor,  is  discussed  in  Chapter  10. 

Survey  of  Areas  2A  and  2B 

Survey  areas  2A  and  2B  form  a  broad  corridor  running 
south- southeast  from  the  Mississippi  River  levee  to  17.  S. 
Highway  90  (Figure  2) .  Shovel  tests  were  conducted  at  20  m 
intervals  in  Area  2A  because  of  the  high  probability  for 
historic  sites  based  on  the  presence  of  a  fenced  yard  here 
on  a  Mississippi  River  Commission  map.  Shovel  tests  were 
excavated  at  50  m  Intervals  in  Area  2B  because  of  the 
relatively  lesser  probability  of  encountering  sites  (Chapter 
1)  . 

The  northern  limit  of  this  portion  of  the  study  area 
was  marked  by  the  barbed  wire  field  boiindary  fence  south  of 
and  parallel  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad  embauikment. 
That  railway  corridor  was  adjacent  to  River  Road  (LA  Highway 
18)  at  this  locale.  Survey  Area  2A  is  edxsut  400  m  wide 
(design  width  1280  feet)  parallel  to  River  Road,  and  runs 
south- southeast  400  m  from  the  parcel's  northern  limit. 

Area  2B  continues  farther  south- southeast  to  U.S.  Hwy 
90,  but  widens  to  about  440  m  (design  width  1400  feet) .  Area 
2B  is  divided  into  roughly  equal  northern  and  southern 
portions  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  (SPRR)  embankment, 
running  southwest  to  northeast.  The  portion  of  2B  north  of 
the  railway  was  covered  by  transects  from  the  north  and  that 
portion  south  of  the  railway  was  covered  by  transects  from 


the  south,  as  the  terrain  beside  the  railroad  embanicment  was 
partially  inundated  and  created  a  hindrance  to  movement. 

Transects  in  all  portions  of  2A  and  2B  were  oriented  at 
165/345  degrees,  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  areas. 

Most  fieldwork  in  Areas  2A  and  2B  was  conducted  by  a  crew  of 
three.  These  transects  initially  paralleled  the  primary 
network  of  pl«mtation  drainage  ditches  in  Section  29.  A 
partially  overgro%m  field  boundary  fence  running  at  173 
degrees  demarcates  the  line  between  Sections  28  and  29. 

West  of  that  fence,  in  Section  28,  the  primary  ditch  network 
runs  at  173  degrees.  As  stated  above,  however,  the  165/345 
degree  orientation  of  transects  was  maintained. 

Pedestrian  survey  of  Area  2A  and  Area  2B  north  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railway  embankment  was  conducted  between 
April  16  and  i^jril  23,  1991.  Transect  coverage  begem  at  the 
northeastern  comer  of  2A  with  Transect  1,  SO.  Transect 
lanes  in  2A  were  numbered  in  sequence  to  the  west,  to  T21 
along  the  western  limit  of  2A.  Shovel  tests  were  enumerated 
upwards  from  north  to  south,  SO  being  along  the  northern 
limit  of  the  parcel.  Return  tremsects  were  counted 
downwards  from  south  to  north.  Tramsect  lane  1'  (east  of  Tl) 
and  transect  lane  22  (west  of  T21)  began  in  the  widened 
corridor  of  2B,  400  m  south  of  the  northern  limit  of  the 
parcel.  For  consistency,  the  shovel  tests  on  these 
transects  were  numbered  S400  and  higher. 

The  distance  from  the  northern  limit  of  the  survey  area 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  lengthens  along  the 
tramsects  between  Tl  amd  T22,  in  order  from  east  to  west 
(Figures  2  amd  6) .  Transect  1'  is  925  m  long,  while 
Transect  22  is  adxDut  1050  m  long.  Initially,  transects  were 
walked  and  shovel  tested  for  a  distance  of  400  m,  from  the 
northern  parcel  limit  to  the  start  of  the  corridor's  lateral 
widening.  This  allowed  completion  of  survey  of  Area  2A 
prior  to  commencing  work  in  2B. 

All  of  Area  2A  is  open  pasture.  Because  of  heavy  rain 
at  the  time  of  the  field  survey,  some  areas  of  the  pasture 
were  temporarily  inundated,  but  only  minor  detours  were 
required  to  maintain  the  transect  alignments.  Several 
isolated  bricks  and  fragments  of  barbed  wire  were  observed 
in  the  pasture  area  on  the  groimd  surface.  These  probably 
were  associated  with  former  fence  lines.  Isolated  bricks 
may  also  have  been  utilized  as  supports  for  cattle  feeders 
or  water  troughs.  Isolated  Rangia.  shell  fragments  were 
observed  in  cowpaths  beside  several  watering  holes  or  ditch 
crossings.  Judgmental  shovel  tests  placed  at  these 
localities  failed  to  reveal  any  stibsurface  material.  The 
Rangia  may  have  been  tremsported  to  these  spots  on  cows' 
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hooves.  The  only  site  (16SC73)  recorded  in  Area  2A  was  a 
scatter  of  historic  material.  The  site  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  10. 

In  Section  28,  the  transects  crossed  two  tree-lined 
east -west  ditches  and  the  low  road  embanicments  on  their 
sides.  These  old  plantation  ditches  are  shown  on  the  USGS 
quadrangles  (Figures  2  and  6)  and  on  aerial  photos  of  the 
area.  The  more  northern  of  the  two  ditches  is  within  Area 
2A.  It  has  a  higher  embankment /road  on  its  north  side. 

Most  of  the  trees  sho%m  lining  the  full  length  of  the  ditch 
on  the  COE  design  memorandum  aerial  photograph  have  been 
removed  east  of  about  T15. 

Survey  of  Area  2B  begem  at  T22  along  the  western  margin 
of  the  area  and  progressed  eastward  through  T1  along  the 
eastern  margin.  The  more  southern  of  the  two  plemtation 
ditches  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  lies  within 
Area  2B.  An  old  barbed  wire  fence  and  a  low  road  embankment 
are  present  along  the  south  side  of  the  ditch. 


Concrete  slabs  were  noted  on  the  east  side  of  a  wooden 
gate  in  the  Section  28/29  field  boundary  fence  at  S505-512 
on  Til.  These  probad>ly  were  hauled  in  to  provide  in^roved 
footing  in  the  muddy  field  road.  The  shovel  test  at  S550  on 
T12  yielded  charcoal  fragments  intermixed  with  SYR  4/6 
(yellowish  red)  gritty  silt.  Burnt  clay  lumps,  small  plastic 
fragments,  an  iron  nail,  and  iron  wire  fragments  were 
recovered  from  this  test.  The  evidence  of  in  situ  burning  in 
association  with  the  modem  refuse  suggests  that  a  fire, 
perhaps  of  brush  from  the  nearby  field  fences,  occurred  at 
this  locale.  Modem  bmsh-buming  along  or  near  the  fence 
lines  explains  the  presence  of  charcoal  and  artifacts  here. 
This  locality  was  not  assigned  a  site  number. 

A  tree-lined  east-west  ditch  with  a  narrow  embankment 
on  its  south  side  delimits  the  southern  limit  of  open 
pasture  in  Section  28.  This  old  plemtation  ditch  is  shown 
on  the  USGS  quadrangle  (Figures  2  and  6) .  South  of  the 
ditch  are  small  trees  in  a  second  growth  forest  occupying 
formerly  open  field  or  pasture.  This  area  was  largely 
inimdated  during  the  field  survey.  The  field  may  have  been 
abandoned  due  to  poor  drainage. 


An  electrical  transmission  line  (parallel  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  route  in  this  area)  runs  through  a 
56  m  wide  clearcut  in  the  overgrown  field.  The  clearcut  is 
at  S862  to  S918  on  T21.  The  wooded  portion  of  Section  28  in 
the  area  south  of  the  power  line  clearcut  was  severely 
inimdated,  which  required  some  repositioning  of  trcmsects. 
Because  of  severe  inimdation,  a  small  portion  of  Area  2B 
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could  not  be  surveyed.  However,  its  low  elevation  and 
tendency  to  flood  indicates  that  this  area  would  not  have 
been  occupied  during  either  historic  or  prehistoric  times. 

It  represents  the  rear  portion  of  the  Mississippi  River 
natural  levee. 

East  of  the  Section  28/29  field  boundary,  open  fields 
continue  south  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  embankment. 
This  part  of  Section  29  was  better  drained  thaui  the  adjacent 
area  in  Section  28.  On  T9,  a  small  amount  of  cinder, 
probably  displaced  railway  ballast,  is  present  on  the 
surface  near  the  railroad  embankment.  Along  T1  £uid  T2  low 
ridges  of  earth  are  noticeable  along  the  southern  end  of  the 
field,  at  about  S910-S920.  These  probed>ly  are  the  product 
of  bulldozing  and  burning  brush  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 
Small  fragments  of  Rangia  and  bottle  glass  found  on  the 
surface  here  have  been  displaced  from  their  original 
position,  amd  may  be  associated  with  the  railroad.  No 
historic  artifacts  or  features  were  recorded  during  the 
survey  of  Area  2B  north  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
emban^ent . 

Survey  of  that  portion  of  2B  south  of  the  railway 
embankment  was  performed  by  a  crew  of  three.  Access  was  via 
a  dirt  road  leading  northwest  from  U.S.  H%i;y  90.  The  dirt 
road  is  wholly  within  Section  29  and  leads  to  an  abandoned 
storage  bunker  and  nearby  cluster  of  buildings  which  have 
been  demolished  in  recent  years.  This  property  is  owned  by 
the  Dupont  Corporation.  Most  of  Area  2B  is  west  of  the 
storage  complex.  The  construction  intact  corridor  will  not 
include  the  central  storage  bunker,  but  its  eastern  boundary 
runs  through  the  approximate  site  of  the  westernmost  of  the 
mapped  structures  in  the  complex.  The  structures  in  this 
area  were  reportedly  dated  to  the  World  War  II  era  (Van 
Button,  personal  commimication  1991) .  Dupont  requested  that 
no  shovel  tests  be  excavated  in  the  area  where  these 
structural  remains  were  located. 

The  portion  of  Area  2B  south  of  the  SPRR  embankment  is 
slightly  narrower  (design  width  1300  feet)  theui  that  part 
north  of  the  tracks.  The  length  of  tremsects  increased  from 
west  to  east  south  of  the  tracks,  from  490  m  on  T1  to  580  m 
on  T18.  The  compass  bearing  of  165/345  degrees  was 
maintained  on  the  transect  lames  in  this  area.  The  southern 
foot  of  the  SPRR  embamkment  was  utilized  here  as  the  SO 
reference  line. 

At  T1  S50  a  dirt  hummock  rose  ad>out  1  m  ed)ove  the 
surrounding  ground  surface.  This  hummock  was  edx}ut  5  m 
north-south  and  10  m  east-west.  A  judgmental  shovel  test  on 
the  center  of  this  small  ridge  yielded  a  small  fragment  of 
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chert  shatter  and  a  small  amorphous  iron  fragment  in  lOYR 
4/3  (brown)  loose  silt.  These  are  almost  certainly  derived 
from  the  railway  embankment.  Coring  wichin  the  shovel  test 
revealed  silt  from  0-80  cm,  mottled  clayey  silt  from  80  to 
127  cm  amd  plastic  clay  below  127  cm. 

Additional  examples  of  irregular  linear  ridges  were 
encountered  in  pedestrian  survey  of  Area  2B  and 
reconnaissance  in  Area  2C.  These  are  con^sed  of  loose  sand 
or  silt  and  are  of  variable  orientation,  although  they  are 
most  frequently  aligned  roughly  northwest  to  southeast. 

These  terrain  features  can  be  attributed  to  the  Davis 
Crevasse  of  1884.  The  chert  and  iron  fragments  fotind  in  the 
ridge  closest  to  the  railway  may  be  displaced  railroad 
ballast  and  associated  refuse,  as  the  line  occupied  its 
present  location  in  1884.  No  cultural  materials  were 
recovered  from  any  other  hummocks  tested.  The  largest 
hummock  encountered  in  pedestri2ui  survey  was  intersected  by 
T1  at  S440.  That  hummock  is  about  2  m  high,  45  m  long 
(roughly  east -west ) ,  euid  up  to  10  m  wide. 

Transect  1  reached  the  pipeline  clearcut  parallel  to 
U.S.  90  at  S490,  and  the  borrow  trench  adjacent  to  the 
highway  at  S505.  The  northern  edge  of  the  partially 
inundated  clearcut  served  as  the  southern  limit  of 
pedestrian  survey  in  Area  2B.  Several  poorly  defined  swales 
riinning  roughly  northwest  to  southeast  are  present  along  the 
southwestern  margin  of  Area  2B.  These  terrain  features  may 
partially  predate  the  Davis  Crevasse,  but  the  pre-crevasse 
surface  drainage  pattern  can  no  longer  be  recognized  on  the 
ground.  Transects  1-6  cross  the  old  plantation  drainage 
ditch  along  the  Section  28/29  line  at  an  acute  angle.  Near 
the  SPRR  embankment  the  ditch  is  somewhat  obscured  by 
infilling. 

A  wide  slough  running  east -west  is  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  section  line  ditch.  This  broad,  shallow  slough 
is  edjout  50  m  wide  at  its  intersection  with  the  ditch,  ca. 
S250-S310.  The  bamks  of  the  slough  exhibit  only  slight 
elevation,  and  it  is  not  clear  if  the  channel  predates  the 
Davis  Crevasse.  The  slough  divides  into  smaller  arms  east 
of  T14. 

The  COE  design  memorandum  aerial  photographs  of  Area  2B 
appear  to  show  a  group  of  parallel  or  subparallel  east -west 
ridges  and  swales  north  of  the  broad  slough  eUid  immediately 
east  of  the  section  line  ditch.  These  may  form  part  of  the 
plantation's  field  drainage  pattern  but  are  of  relatively 
small  dimensions.  One  exanq)le  measured  in  the  field  was  40  m 
long,  from  T6  to  T8.  The  orientation  of  the  ridge  was  about 
80  degrees.  The  ridge  was  1  m  high  and  5  m  wide  (S135-S140 
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on  T7) ,  and  the  total  width  bet%ireen  the  raidlinee  of  the 
adjacent  swales  about  20  m.  Farther  east,  the^ ridges 
generally  are  wider.  The  greater  width  of  the  swales 
ccxnpared  to  the  ridges  suggests  that  these  are  natural 
terrain  features,  perhaps  formed  during  the  Davis  Crevasse. 

The  present  section  line  ditch  auid  several  parallel 
ditches  farther  east  cut  across  a  number  of  natural  ridges. 
These  drainage  ditches  were  therefore  excavated  subsequent 
to  the  1884  crevasse  or,  if  they  predate  1884,  were  cleauied 
and  restored  after  that  event.  One  of  the  pleuitation 
ditches  (bearing  160  degrees)  nms  along  the  west  side  of 
T14  and  can  be  traced  on  the  grotmd  from  S225  to  S305,  where 
it  enters  the  broad  east -west  slough.  The  ditch  crosses 
east-west  ridges  at  S225-245  and  S265-S285.  Another  ditch 
(bearing  160  degrees)  lies  between  S148  and  S165.  An  east- 
west  ditch  crossing  T17  and  T18  was  traced  for  edx>ut  45  m  at 
S280.  The  presence  of  these  old  drainage  ditches  suggests 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  this  southern  end  of  Area  2B  was 
utilized  for  agriculture  after  1884,  but  no  historic 
material  was  recovered  in  association  with  the  ditch 
networ]c . 

A  large  amount  of  construction  debris  (concrete  rubble, 
Rangia,  steel  pipes,  tar  paper,  briclcs)  was  located  near  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  survey  corridor.  The  material  was 
recorded  between  S310  and  S330  on  T18,  with  a  concentration 
of  bulldozed  structural  cement  znbble  at  S325.  This  marks 
the  location  of  the  structure  (shown  on  the  1967  USGS 
quadrangle)  at  the  end  of  the  northwest  branching  road  in 
the  explosives  con^lex  (Figures  2  and  6) .  The  rubble  was 
too  dense  in  the  center  of  the  debris  to  permit  shovel 
testing.  In  addition  to  structural  debris,  modem  artifacts 
such  as  an  aluminum  window  frame  and  plastic  bottles  were 
scattered  over  the  area.  No  historic  material  was  recovered 
at  the  site  and  the  location  was  not  designated  em 
archeological  site. 

Survey  of  Area  7A 

Pedestrian  survey  in  Areas  7A,  7B,  7C,  lOA,  and  lOB 
(Figures  2  euid  6)  and  7A'  and  7B'  (Figure  6)  was  conducted 
between  i^ril  1  and  November  22,  1991.  These  areas  include 
portions  of  the  construction  corridor  for  the  western  guide 
levee  (Figure  2)  or  represent  segments  of  interior 
distributary  ridges  selected  for  collecting  data  on  site 
density  eUid  location.  The  probability  of  recording 
prehistoric  sites  in  these  areas  was  considered  to  be 
relatively  high  so  20  m  wide  trauisects  with  shovel  tests  at 
20  m  intervals  were  used.  That  regime  of  shovel  testing  emd 
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soil  sampling  was  supplemented  by  auger  tests  and  50  X  50  cm 
excavation  units  at  possible  site  locations. 

Area  7A  is  the  parcel  located  north  of  the  Willowdale 
Subdivision's  ring  levee  and  extending  east  from  Willowdale 
Boulevard  to  Garland  Canal.  All  of  7A  lies  within  the  south 
half  of  Section  43  and  has  been  the  property  of  the  Levert 
Land  Company  or  its  predecessor  since  the  late  nineteenth 
century  (Chapter  6) .  Preliminary  field  reconnaissance  was 
conducted  here  on  i^ril  l,  1991.  The  crew  walked  east  from 
Willowdale  Blvd  to  Garland  Canal  on  a  %»ell -defined  path 
r\izming  parallel  to  the  north  bank  of  the  unnamed  ea8t-%irest 
bayou  in  the  center  of  this  parcel.  The  path  crosses  the 
canal  on  a  small  wooden  bridge  that  is  in  poor  condition 
although  it  is  passable  on  foot.  The  crew  then  walked  south 
on  the  western  spoil  bank  of  the  canal.  Higher  water  during 
much  of  1991  made  this  route  across  the  bayou  chcumel 
impassable  during  most  of  the  period  of  fieldt«ork.  Another 
path,  well  maintained  for  the  use  of  three-wheelers,  crosses 
Garland  Canal  south  of  the  bay^u  on  a  %«ooden  bridge  that  is 
in  good  condition.  The  crew  walked  west  from  the  c£uial  to 
Willowdale  Blvd.  Entry  to  the  path  from  the  west  is 
controlled  by  a  gate  in  a  barbed  wire  fence  parallel  to 
Willomrdale.  This  gate  remained  unlocked  during  the  period 
of  fieldwork.  The  path  parallel  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
uzmamed  east -west  bayou.,  is  easily  accessible  from  the  ring 
levee  surroimding  the  willowdale  subdivision. 

After  conpleting  an  initial  reconnaissance  in  7A,  the 
crew  begam  a  series  of  east -west  trauisects  parallel  to  the 
ring  levee.  Farther  east  in  Area  7A,  the  bayou  turns  to  the 
northeast.  The  transect  bearings  were  adjusted  there  in 
some  areas  to  maintain  a  course  parallel  to  the  mildly 
meandering  channel.  The  initial  ccxnpass  bearing  was  86 
degrees.  The  transects  in  7A  mrere  numbered  in  sequence  from 
south  to  north,  beginning  20  m  north  of  the  intersection  of 
the  ring  levee  with  Willowdale  Blvd.  Transects  5  euid  6  (100 
euid  120  m  north  of  the  ring  levee)  were  impassible  at  the 
western  end  of  the  parcel,  as  they  lay  in  the  bayou  chcuuiel 
at  its  intersection  with  Willowdale  Blvd.  Transects  7-14 
(140-280  m  north  of  the  levee)  begin  at  Willowdale  Blvd. 

T14  SO  is  immediately  south  of  the  pipeline  clearcut  which 
intersects  Willovfdale  Blvd  approximately  300  m  north  of  the 
levee.  The  EO  reference  line  is  the  edge  of  the  weedy 
clearcut  adjacent  to  Willowdale  Blvd.  At  T1  the  barbed  wire 
fence  parallel  to  the  road  and  28  m  east  of  the  asphalted 
surface,  served  as  the  EO  reference  point.  Because 
Willowdale  Boulevard  rxins  north-northeast,  placing  the  east 
reference  line  parallel  to  it  offsets  each  line  of  transect 
shovel  tests  slightly  to  the  east  in  sequence  through  the 
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transects  from  south  to  north.  The  edge  of  the  roadside 
clearcut  la  generally  20-25  m  east  of  the  blacktop. 

Survey  of  Area  7A  south  of  the  bayou  channel  was 
conducted  between  ;^rll  1  and  9,  1991.  Survey  of  7A  north 
of  the  channel  was  conducted  between  l^ril  4  and  October  30, 
1991.  Augering  and  the  excavation  of  several  50  X  50  cm 
excavation  units  in  7A  %irere  carried  out  between  December  11, 
1991,  amd  February  17,  1992.  The  course  of  fieldwork  in 
Area  7A  was  conducted  over  a  lengthy  period  of  time  due  to 
frequent  inundation  during  a  year  (1991)  of  record  rainfall. 

Transects  1-3,  20-60  m  north  of  the  ring  levee, 
extended  east  920  m  to  the  southwestern  border  of  an 
inundated  interdistributary  swan^.  The  mapped  length  of  the 
east-west  levee  segment  east  of  Willoiirdale  Blvd  is  2956' 
(approximately  904  m)  .  The  Interdistributary  swamp 
separates  the  unnamed  distributary  ridges  which  constitute 
Areas  7A  and  7B.  Southeast  of  T1  and  T2  E920,  the  terrain 
rises  slightly.  That  area  formed  part  of  Area  7B  (below) . 

T1  E920  is  immediately  north  of  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
WillonMiale  ring  levee. 

Shovel  tests  could  not  be  dug  along  T2  at  EO,  E20,  and 
E60-100  because  these  were  located  in  modem  trash  dun^s. 

T3  and  T4  began  at  E40,  just  east  of  the  barbed  wire  fence 
near  Willowdale  Blvd,  which  here  marks  the  limit  of  roadside 
refuse  deposit.  T4  runs  east  to  the  southwestern  border  of 
the  swamp  at  E820.  T5  and  T6  E780  are  located  by  the 
western  end  of  the  7A/7B  interdistributary  swan^. 

Shovel  tests  could  not  be  dug  along  T4  at  E80  md  E140- 
420,  where  the  east -west  bayou  swings  slightly  southward. 

The  southern  edge  of  the  bayou  lies  roughly  along  T3  at 
E240-280  euid  at  E320.  Shovel  tests  were  dug  south  of  the 
bayou  between  E560  and  E780  on  T5  and  from  E720-780  on  T6. 
Transects  1-6  followed  a  consistent  bearing  of  86  degrees. 

Transects  1A-6A  continued  the  pedestrian  survey 
northeast  through  Area  7A  south  of  the  channel.  The  field 
crew  repositioned  north  of  the  7A/7B  interdistributary 
swanqp.  Transect  lA  skirted  the  northwestern  border  of  the 
swan^.  TIA  EO  was  at  the  approximate  position  of  T4  E860. 
The  starting  points  of  T2A-4A  were  positioned  northwest  of 
TIA  EO  at  20  m  intervals.  Transect  4A  was  the  nearest  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  east -west  channel.  The  initial 
compass  bearing  of  T1A-4A  was  30  degrees. 

An  unmapped  channel  cuts  across  the  bayou's  natural 
levee  at  T3A  E13 0-140.  This  small  channel  does  not  follow  a 
straight  course  but  follows  a  general  north- south  bearing. 
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It  does  not  cut  across  the  natural  levee  on  the  north  side 
of  the  EN  bayou.  The  bayou  end  of  the  small  channel  is 
opposite  T12  B840  on  the  north  bank  of  the  bayou.  The 
forest  path  crosses  this  channel  on  a  small  wooden  bridge. 
The  crew  repositioned  on  the  east  baxik  of  the  channel,  and 
the  transect  bearing  was  altered  to  60  degrees.  At  this 
location,  the  east -west  bayou  and  the  northwest  border  of 
the  7A/7B  swamp  were  assuming  a  more  easterly  bearing.  At 
E300,  the  transect  bearing  was  altered  to  80  degrees. 

The  crew  crossed  a  crude,  recently  rutted  north-south 
road  at  E320.  This  rough  track  continued  north  across  the 
bayou  and  south  into  the  7A/7B  swamp.  It  crosses  the 
natural  levee  north  of  the  east -west  bayou  at  E1066  on  T12. 
The  same  track  crosses  the  northern  and  southern  natural 
levees  in  7B  at,  respectively,  250  and  400  m  east  of  the 
Willowdale  ring  levee.  It  also  crosses  the  northern  and 
southern  natural  levees  in  7C  at,  respectively,  470-490  m 
and  518-530  m  east  of  the  ring  levee.  The  track  diverges 
from  the  levee  road  in  the  southeim  part  of  7C  at  E570  auid 
continues  southward  into  the  swanp  south  of  Bayou  des 
Saules.  The  same  track  may  be  that  which  crosses  Bayou  Bois 
Piquant,  the  next  distributary  to  the  south.  This  crude 
track  skirting  the  east  side  of  the  Willowdale  subdivision 
follows  a  general  course  from  north-northwest  to  south- 
southeast.  This  route  is  used  by  marsh  buggies  travelling 
south  from  U.S.  Highway  90  (Mike  Comardelle,  personal 
communication,  Jiine  9,  1991)  . 

Two  small  Rangia  shells  were  observed  on  the  c^round 
surface  by  the  intersection  of  the  mudbuggy  track  and  the 
path  parallel  to  the  bayou,  at  T3A  E320  in  Area  7A.  A  small 
Rangia  fragment  was  observed  in  the  path  at  E320,  between 
TIA  and  T2A.  No  sxibsurface  Rangia  was  discovered  in  shovel 
tests  in  this  vicinity  and  the  soil  sampler  yielded  only 
clay  at  T3A  E320.  The  Rangia  present  here  and  at  other 
locales  where  the  mudbuggy  track  crosses  natural  levees 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  evidence  for  prehistoric 
occurrences.  Rangia  shells  and  shell  fragments  are  probably 
inadvertently  transported  on  the  wheels  or  body  of 
mudbuggies.  As  Rangia  now  occur  naturally  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Salvador- Cat aouatche  drainage,  such  shell 
could  be  picked  up  by  the  vehicles  while  crossing  the 
watercourses  in  this  region.  The  extremely  diffuse  scatter 
of  shell  in  the  mudbuggy  track,  with  an  even  lower  density 
scatter  of  Rangia  in  intersecting  paths,  suggests  that  small 
amounts  of  shell  are  dislodged  from  the  vehicles  when  they 
cross  the  natural  levees.  The  absence  of  shell  in  nearby 
shovel  tests  and  soil  cores,  or  in  other  soil  exposures  in 
the  rutted  path  and  in  the  roots  of  fallen  trees,  suggests 
that  Rangia  is  not  present  in  the  subsoil  at  these  crossings 
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but  is  a  recent  contaminant.  Further  testing  subsequently 
was  conducted  at  several  areas  of  surface  Rangia  (below) , 
without  yielding  any  evidence  of  cultural  strata. 

The  field  crew  continued  T1A-4A  from  the  mudbuggy  track 
to  E480,  where  the  bearing  was  altered  to  90  degrees.  The 
path  forked  at  E570,  and  beginning  at  this  point  T4A  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  main  trail.  T4A  intersected  a  dry, 
shallow,  north-south  ditch  at  E601-603.  A  member  of  the 
Boutte  Hunt  Cl\ib  who  maintains  a  hunting  camp  east  of  the 
Garland  Canal  called  the  t%»o-meter  wide  ditch  the  Little 
Garland  Ditch  (Mr.  Reed,  personal  communication  1991) .  This 
culttiral  feature  was  not  observed  in  later  fieldwork  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  east-inrest  bayou.  The  USGS  quadrangle 
shows  that  Garland  Ceuial  turns  from  a  north-south  course  to 
a  more  easterly  bearing  just  north  of  the  bayou's  natural 
levee.  If  the  north-south  alignment  of  Garlamd  Canal  were 
extended  southward  it  tnK^uld  follow  approximately  the  course 
of  Little  Garland  Ditch.  The  dry  ditch  may  occupy  part  of 
the  original  route  of  Garland  Canal  across  the  east -west 
bayou  £uid  its  levees,  perhaps  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  more 
effective  discharge  flow  slightly  to  the  east. 

The  original  construction  date  of  the  Garland  Canal  and 
the  dates  of  any  alterations  to  its  alignment  are  unJcnovm. 
However,  canals  of  this  nature  were  common  in  the  auitebellum 
period  when  they  were  used  for  transporting  wood  that  was 
used  for  refining  sugarcane,  as  well  as  timber  and  shell  for 
use  as  construction  materials.  No  historic  material  was 
recovered  along  Garleuid  Ceuial  or  along  emy  other  drainage 
ditch  in  this  portion  of  the  project  area. 

Treuisect  4 A  intersects  the  Garland  Canal  by  a  shallow 
ford  at  E670.  The  path  crosses  the  ceuial  slightly  farther 
south  over  a  small  wooden  bridge  in  good  condition.  This 
path  is  used  by  Mr.  Reed  to  reach  his  himting  camp.  The 
field  crew  turned  westward  from  the  ceuial  euid  went  back 
along  T5A  and  T6A.  Shovel  tests  were  possible  on  T5A  emd 
T6A  from  E600  to  E660.  Farther  west,  T4A  skirted  the  south 
edge  of  the  east -west  bayou.  The  natural  levee  widens  west 
of  ed>out  E50.  Additional  shovel  tests  were  conducted  on  T5A 
euid  T6A  between  E40  and  W60.  The  T6  E780  position  flagged 
on  J^ril  4  was  located  between  T5A  auid  T6A  at  W60.  The  T6 
E780  position  flagged  on  April  4  was  located  between  T5A  and 
T6A  at  W60.  Shovel  testing  in  the  southern  portion  of  7A 
was  conpleted  at  this  juncture. 

Survey  of  Area  7A  north  of  the  bayou  channel  was 
conducted  between  April  5  and  October  30,  1991.  Transects  7- 
9  (140-180  m  north  of  the  Hillowdale  ring  levee)  utilized  an 
initial  conqpass  bearing  of  86  degrees.  T7  skirted  the 
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northern  edge  of  the  east-nfeet  bayou.  An  area  used  as  a 
trash  dump  lies  just  north  of  T9  by  Wlllowdale  Blvd. 

Small  fragments  of  Rangia  %#ere  recovered  from  shovel 
tests  at  E40  and  E60  on  T8,  In  the  path  running  parallel  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  east-%#est  bayou.  Several  Rangia 
shells  amd  fragments  were  observed  on  the  ground  surface  at 
E38  and  E60  on  T8  during  subsequent  visits  to  this  locale 
(April  23-24) .  During  these  later  visits  additional  shovel 
tests  were  placed  on  a  5  meter  grid  bracketing  the  original 
positive  shovel  tests,  and  a  soil  sampler  was  employed  to 
test  the  stratigraphy  to  a  depth  of  -75  cm  at  the 
supplemental  shovel  tests.  T8  E40  was  designated  NO  EO  for 
the  gridded  tests  at  this  location. 

Shovel  tests  were  placed  at  NO  W5,  NO  E5,  NO  E15,  auid 
NO  E25  in  the  slightly  meamdering  east-west  path.  Shovel 
tests  at  N5  EO,  N5  ElO,  N5  E20,  SB  EO,  SB  ElO  and  SB  E20 
bracketed  the  original  shovel  tests  on  the  north  and  south. 
These  shovel  tests  generally  yielded  a  2. BY  B/2  (grayish 
brown)  silty  clay  loam  just  below  the  thin  humic  layer  of 
the  forest  floor.  The  silty  clay  or  stiff  clay  continued  to 
a  depth  of  6B-80  cm.  Sandy  clay  loam,  probably 
corresponding  to  the  more  active  phase  of  this  distributary, 
was  encountered  below  ca.  70  cm. 

Soil  cores  were  obtained  at  NB  WB,  NB  EB,  NB  ElB,  NB 
E2B,  NO  EO,  NO  ElO,  NO  E20,  SB  WB,  SB  EB,  SB  ElB,  and  SB 
E2B.  The  cores  at  NO  EO  (T8  E40)  and  NO  E20  (T8  E60) 
revealed  a  lOYR  3/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay  topsoil 
ad>ove  2. BY  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  stiff  clay.  The  sauidy 
clay  loam,  becoming  more  silty  or  clayey  with  depth,  was 
encountered  at  74  cm  at  NO  EO  and  at  70  cm  at  NO  E20 .  None 
of  the  shovel  tests  or  soil  cores  at  this  locale  yielded  any 
artifacts  or  siibsurface  Reuigia. 

The  crew  noted  additional  Rangia  on  the  trail  from 
Willowdale  Blvd  to  T8  E40,  from  the  edge  of  the  road  to  ca. 
E14,  and  about  4B  m  north  of  T8  E40  on  a  modem  dirt  road 
leading  to  a  trash  pile  in  the  woods.  Therefore,  the  Rangia 
shell  found  in  shovel  tests  at  T8  E40  and  E60  probably 
represents  a  modem  contaminant  inadvertently  tremsported  a 
short  distance  along  the  forest  path.  This  occurrence, 
where  extensive  shovel  tests  and  surface  reconnaissance 
yielded  no  artifacts,  does  not  constitute  an  archeological 
site. 


The  field  crew  continued  eastward  on  T7-9  on  bearing  86 
degrees.  T7  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  east -west  bayou 
from  E160  to  E480,  where  it  intersects  the  bank.  T8 
intersects  the  bayou  at  EB80,  as  did  T9  at  E620.  TIO  begem 


north  of  T9  at  E480.  Til  and  T12  began  at  B640.  TIO 
intersected  the  north  side  of  the  bayou  at  E690,  Til  at 
E370,  and  T12  at  E760.  These  transects  were  later  cooqpleted 
between  WilloiiKiale  Blvd  and  their  starting  points. 

Transects  13-15  (260-300  m  north  of  the  ring  levee) 
began  480  m  east  of  Willovrdale  Blvd.  T15  was  later 
c(xnpleted  west  to  E460,  where  it  intersected  inundated 
swanqp.  Transects  13  and  14  vrere  completed  west  to 
Willowdale  Blvd.  T15  skirts  the  edges  of  the  permanently 
in\mdated  cypress  swamp  to  the  north.  The  crew  detoured 
around  an  extensive  overgrowi  clearcut  area  (shown  as  an 
oval  forest  clearing  in  aerial  photos)  which  proved  almost 
impenetrable.  The  western  end  of  this  xmderbrush  was 
intersected  by  T15  at  E575,  by  T14  at  E570,  and  by  T13  at 
E530.  T12  intersected  it  at  E600  and  Til  at  E585. 

Repositioning  of  T12-13  was  necessary  at  E780,  beyond  the 
eastern  end  of  the  heavy  brush. 

Because  of  the  northward  turn  in  the  course  of  the 
bayou,  the  compass  bearing  vras  altered  to  60  degrees  at 
E780.  T12  E780  was  only  3  m  from  the  bayou-side  inundation. 

T14  coverage  began  again  at  E860,  beyond  the  brushy 
clearing. 

At  T12  E920  a  single  oyster  shell  was  noted  on  the 
ground  surface  4  m  south  of  the  forest  path  amd  2  m  north  of 
the  bayou.  Shovel  tests  at  T12  E920  and  E940  yielded  lOYR 
3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  soft  clayey  silt.  At  T13 
E1020,  a  medium-sized  Rangia  shell  was  observed  on  the 
surface,  3  m  north  of  the  path.  A  fragment  of  oyster  shell 
lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  path  at  E1030,  between  T12  auid 
T13 .  Two  oyster  shells  and  one  fragment  were  on  the  surface 
by  the  south  side  of  the  path  at  T13,  E1042-1045.  T13 

intersected  the  north- south  mudbuggy  track  crossing  the 
natural  levee  at  E1068. 

The  shovel  test  at  T13  E1040  yielded  oyster  shell 
fragments  in  the  10-20  cm  and  20-30  cm  levels.  The  oyster 
shell  was  recovered  from  an  actual  depth  of  ca.  15-25  cm, 
especially  from  15-20  cm.  The  test  revealed  lOYR  3/2  (very 
dark  grayish  brown)  soft  silty  clay  at  0-10  cm,  lOYR  5/2 
(grayish  brown)  contacted  silt  with  mottling  at  10-35  cm, 
and  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  silty  clay  below  35  cm.  A 
supplemental  shovel  test  at  T13  E1050  revealed  a  compared>le 
column  of  silty  clays  and  clays,  without  Reuigia  or  oyster. 

When  the  crew  returned  to  this  locale  for  further  work 
on  February  13,  the  surface  shells  previously  noted  on  the 
ground  surface  along  T13  E920-1040  and  at  E1166  on  April  24- 
25  were  not  relocated.  The  shovel  test  at  T13  E1040  was 
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designated  as  the  datum  for  the  locale.  A  50  X  50  cm 
excavation  \mit  was  placed  at  T13  E1030.  It  was  excavated 
by  arbitrary  10  cm  levels  to  a  depth  of  50  cm,  and  all  soil 
was  screened.  An  auger  test  in  the  center  of  the  unit  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  150  cm.  No  artifacts  were 
recovered.  Stratigraphy  in  the  combined  unit  amd  auger  test 
was : 


lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silt 
loam 

lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  bro%m) 
clayey  silt;  water  tad>le  at  35  cm;  many 
large  roots  at  30+  cm.  [Continued  as  am 
auger  test.] 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brotm)  silt,  with 
7.5YR  3/2  (dark  brown)  mottling 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clayey 
silt  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish 
brown)  mottling 

2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown) , 
lOYR  2/2  (very  dark  bro%ini) ,  and  5y  5/1 
(gray)  mottling;  small  white 
concretions;  silt  content  increases  with 
depth  while  the  quamtity  of  concretions 
decrease 

This  xuiit,  as  well  as  supplemental  shovel  tests  10  m  to  the 
north  amd  south,  yielded  no  artifacts  or  shell. 

Rangia  was  noted  in  the  mudbuggy  track  at  E1080,  4  m 
south  of  the  T16  alignment  auid  also  4  m  south  of  the  T15 
alignment.  Other  Rangia  was  noted  on  the  surface  at  E1070 
on  T13  and  at  E1060,  between  T13  amd  T14.  This  diffuse 
distribution  of  Rangia  in  amd  near  the  mudbuggy  track 
corresponds  to  its  presence  at  other  bayou  crossings  east  of 
Hillowdale  (ad>ove)  .  The  Rangia  here  can  be  satisfactorily 
ascribed  to  modem  transportation  via  the  mudbuggy  track. 

The  oyster  shell  present  at  E920,  E1030-1045  {above) ,  amd  at 
E1166  (laelow)  does  not  display  am  association  with  the 
mudbuggy  track,  although  the  isolated  occurrences  of  Rangia 
at  E1020  amd  E1160  exhibit  an  apparent  correlation  with  the 
presence  of  oyster. 

An  immapped  north- south  chamnel  cuts  through  the 
natural  levee  just  east  of  the  mudbuggy  track.  T12 
intersects  the  channel  at  E1084,  T13  at  E1090,  amd  T14  at 
E1094.  The  western  end  of  a  small,  delapidated  wooden 
footbridge  crosses  the  chamnel  here.  The  T14  E1120  position 
east  of  the  channel  was  flagged  on  April  24,  but  due  to 
prevailing  Inundation  a  field  crew  was  unable  to  cross  the 
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channel  again  until  October  25.  The  bearing  of  60  degrees 
was  maintained  east  of  the  north-south  channel  on  T12-14. 

A  small  Rangia  fragment  was  recovered  in  the  top  15  cm 
of  the  shovel  test  at  T14  E1160,  about  17  m  north  of  the 
east -west  path.  The  topsoil  here  and  in  nearby  shovel  tests 
is  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  brovm)  dry  compacted  silt  to  an  average 
depth  of  45  cm.  The  underlying  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish 
brown)  silty  clay  is  more  moist  and  plastic.  A  small 
fragment  of  oyster  shell  was  observed  on  the  path  at  T13 
E1166.  A  judgmental  shovel  test  was  placed  on  a  small  rise 
of  ground  (from  an  old  tree  fall?)  5  m  north  of  T13  E1160. 
This  test  was  negative.  The  field  crew  returned  to  this 
locale  for  further  testing  on  February  13  and  17,  1992. 

On  February  17,  a  50  X  50  cm  excavation  unit  was  placed 
at  T14  E1160.  The  unit  was  excavated  by  arbitrary  levels  to 
a  depth  of  40  cm,  and  an  auger  test  at  the  center  of  the 
unit  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  120  cm.  Inflow  of  water 
prevented  deeper  testing.  Both  the  unit  amd  the  associated 
auger  test  were  sterile.  Stratigraphy  observed  within  the 
unit  and  auger  test  was: 


0-5  cm 

Marsh  muck  and  lOYR  3/2  (very  dark 
grayish  brown)  clay  loam 

5-20 

lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  wet 
clayey  silt  with  abundant  small  roots 

20-40 

2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  broum)  wet 
fine  sandy  silt  loam  with  lOYR  4/6 
(dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling. 
[Continued  as  auger  test] . 

40-60 

Mixed  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  euid 
5Y  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  clayey  silt  with 
lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 

60-120 

Same  as  2d}ove  but  is  now  fine  sandy 
silt.  Influx  of  water  makes  it 
impossible  to  auger  deeper. 

Supplementary  shovel  tests  10  m  from  the  unit  at  bearing  60, 
240,  and  150  degrees  also  failed  to  yield  artifacts. 

Garland  Ceuial  intersected  the  natural  levee  at  E1410. 
The  forest  trail  crosses  the  canal  about  10  m  north  of  the 
bayou  inundation.  The  distributary  natural  levee  widens  to 
the  east  approaching  Garland  Canal.  From  E1400,  near  the 
bemk  of  the  canal,  the  field  crew  surveyed  westward  (on 
bearing  240  degrees)  on  T9 -11.  T9  intersected  the  northern 
edge  of  the  bayou-related  inundation  at  E1380,  TIO  at  E1360, 
and  Til  at  E1120.  Transects  15-17  were  conducted  westward 
from  E1080  by  the  unnamed  north-south  channel  on  bearing  240 
degrees.  Transect  17  skirts  the  edge  of  the  cypress  swamp 
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to  the  north.  These  transects  reached  dense,  almost 
impenetrable  brush  at  E860,  where  they  were  terminated. 

Auger  tests  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  200  cm  in  Area 
7A  on  December  11  and  12.  The  line  of  east -west  auger  tests 
was  placed  215  m  north  of  the  Willowdale  ring  levee.  Auger 
tests  were  excavated  at  50  m  intervals.  ATI  was  placed  120 
m  east  of  Willowdale  Blvd.  AT2-5  were  placed  50,  100,  150, 
and  200  m  east  of  ATI.  Impenetrable  brush  was  encountered 
220  m  east  of  ATI.  AT6-8  were  conducted  westward  from  the 
east -west  bayou.  These  tests  were  at  550,  500,  and  450  m 
east  of  ATI.  Auger  tests  9-12  were  performed  in  7A  south  of 
the  east -west  bayou.  The  iinmapped  north- south  channel 
cutting  across  the  natural  levee  south  of  the  bayou  served 
as  the  survey  reference  point.  Auger  tests  were  placed  at 
E700,  750,  800,  auid  850.  All  auger  tests  in  7A  were 
negative.  They  generally  revealed  silty  clays  cUsove  silts 
and  sandy  silts  associated  with  naturally  levee  deposition 
along  the  distributary  (Table  22) .  Britsch  and  Dunbar 
(1990:2)  report  that  boring  9U-DAV  was  obtained  at  the 
intersection  of  Willowdale  Blvd  euid  the  pipeline  clearcut, 
about  300  m  N  of  the  Willowdale  ring  levee.  Wood  from  a 
depth  of  2.60  to  2.65  m  provided  a  C-14  date  of  1760  —  75 
B.P. 

Survey  of  Area  7A' 

Fieldwork  was  conducted  in  Survey  Area  7A'  between 
i^ril  15  and  November  22,  1991.  Area  7A'  lies  within 
Sections  43  euid  28,  owned  by  the  Levert  Lcuid  Compouiy.  The 
area  extends  east  from  the  Garleuid  Ceuial  to  cover  the  heads 
of  the  three  channels  diverging  from  the  iinnamed  east -west 
bayou  followed  in  Area  7A  (Figure  6) .  It  was  selected  for 
survey  after  no  prehistoric  sites  were  discovered  in  large 
parts  of  the  study  area.  Additional  coverage  was  desired 
because  the  apparent  absence  of  sites  within  most  of  the 
survey  area  was  an  xmexpected  finding. 

Reconnaissance  was  conducted  east  of  Garleuid  Carnal  and 
south  of  the  bayou  on  April  15.  The  field  crew  followed  the 
three-wheeler  trail  to  the  southeast.  The  trail  follows  the 
north  bank  of  a  chamnel  diverging  southward  from  the  east- 
west  bayou.  A  hunting  camp  is  located  at  the  end  of  the 
well -maintained  trail  800  m  east -southeast  of  Garland  Canal. 
This  is  probably  the  modem  structure  used  by  Mr.  Reed  of 
the  Boutte  Hunting  Club.  The  crew  followed  a  narrow  path 
100  m  farther  southeast,  where  conplete  inundation  blocked 
further  adveuice.  The  terrain  was  generally  iniindated  east 
of  the  canal. 
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Table  22.  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  in  Area  7A. 

Area  7A  Auger  Test  No.  1  (12/11/91),  1  0 

0-20  cm  2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay 

20-220  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brown)  clayey  silt; 

increasing  silt  content  with  depth; 
color  changes  to  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish 
brown)  gradually;  by  220  cm  it  is  pure 
silt 

Area  7A  Auger  Test  No.  2  (12/11/91),  B  50 

0-40  cm  2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay 

40-140  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brown)  clayey  silt 

140-180  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  with  5Y 

3/1  (very  dark  gray)  and  7. SYR  4/6 
(strong  brown)  silt  mixed  in;  higher 
proportion  of  silt  than  stratum  ad>ove 

180-200  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brown)  silt 

(waterlogged) 

Area  7A  Auger  Test  No.  3  (12/11/91),  B  100 

0-40  cm  2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay 

40-80  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brown)  clayey  silt 

80-180  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brown)  clayey  silt  mixed 

(laminated)  with  5Y  3/1  (very  dark  gray) 
silt  and  mottled  with  7. SYR  4/6  (strong 
bro%m) ;  increasing  silt  content  with 
depth 

180-200  2.SY  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt 

Area  7A  Auger  Test  No.  4  (12/11/91),  B  150 

Stratigraphy  similar  to  that  in  No.  3 
(above) 

Area  7A  Auger  Tost  No.  5  (12/11/91),  B  200 

Stratigraphy  similar  to  that  in  No.  3 
auid  No.  4  {above)  except 

at  200  cm  some  fine  seuid  in  the  2.5Y  4/4  (olive 

brown)  silt 
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Table  22  (continued) .  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  in  Area  7A. 

Area  7A  Auger  Test  Mb.  6  (12/11/91),  I  550,  50  a  I  of  1-W 

bayou 

0-80  cm  2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown) 

clayey  silt 

80-140  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  bro«m)  clayey  silt, 

higher  silt  content  with  increasing 
depth 

140-180  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  bro%m)  silt 

180-200  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brown)  silt  with  some 

fine  sand 

Area  7A  Auger  Teat  No.  7  (12/11/91),  I  500,  50  a  If  of  Auger 

Test  No.  6 

Stratigraphy  similar  to  that  in  Auger 
Test  No.  6  (above) 

Area  7A  Auger  Test  Mo.  8  (12/12/91),  1  450 

0-60  cm  lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay,  lighter  silt  with  greater  depth 

60-80  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brown)  silty  clay 

80-100  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brown)  silty  clay  mixed 

with  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown) 
clayey  silt 

100-120  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clayey 

silt  mixed  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  ellowish 
brown)  clayey  silt 

120-180  same  as  above  but  mixed  with  5Y  4/1 

(dark  gray)  clayey  silt 

180-200  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt  with 

some  fine  sand 

200-220  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  brown)  silt  with  7. SYR 

4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  mottling 

Area  7A  Auger  Test  No.  9,  1700 

0-40  cm  2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  mucky 

silty  clay 

40-140  mixed  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown),  5Y 

4/1  (dark  gray) ,  and  lOYR  4/6  (dark 
yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt,  very 
contact 

140-160  mixed  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  brown)  euid  lOYR 

4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt 

160-220  mixed  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown),  5Y 

5/1  (gray) ,  and  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish 
brovm)  clayey  silt  with  some  fine  sand 
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Table  22  (continued)  .  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  in  Area  7A. 
Area  7A  Auger  Teat  Mb.  10  (12/12/91),  I  750 


0>40  cm 

40-60 

60-80 

80-100 

100-160 

160-200 

200-220 


2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 
clay 

2.5Y  4/4  (olive  bro%m)  clayey  silt 
2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clayey  silt 
with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  bro%m) 
mottling 

same  as  60-80  cm  but  mixed  with  lOYR  3/2 
(very  dark  grayish  brown)  silt 
Same  as  60-80  cm  but  with  less  clay, 
more  silt,  and  with  some  fine  Seuid 
2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt  with 
fine  sand 

2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  broim)  and  lOYR  4/6 
(dark  yellowish  broim)  silt 


Area  7A  Auger  Test  No.  11  (12/12/91),  B800 


0-20  cm 
20-100 


100-120 

120-140 

140-180 

180-200 

200-220 


2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 
clay 

mixed  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown), 

2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brown),  and  lOYR  4/6 
(dark  yellowish  brown)  silty  clay 
chauiging  to  clayey  silt  with  increasing 
depth 

2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brotm)  clayey 
silt 

mixed  2.5Y  5/0  (gray)  auid  lOYR  4/6  (dark 
yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt 
mixed  5Y  5/2  (olive  gray)  and  lOYR  4/6 
(dark  yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt 
mixed  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  brown)  euid  lOYR 
4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt 
mixed  5Y  5/2  (olive  gray)  and  lOYR  4/6 
(dark  yellowish  brown)  silt 


( 
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Table  22  (continued) .  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  in  Area  7A. 

Area  7A  Auger  Teat  Mo.  12  (12/12/91),  I  850 

0-60  cm  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  ^uld  lOYR  4/6  (dark 

yellowish  brown)  silty  clay 
60-100  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  and  lOYR  4/6  (dark 

yellowish  brown)  and  5Y  5/2  (olive  gray) 
silty  clay 

100-120  5Y  5/2  (olive  gray)  and  lOYR  4/6  (dark 

yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt 
120-160  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  auid  lOYR  4/6  (dark 

yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt 
160-200  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  bro%m)  and  lOYR 

4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt 
200-220  Mixed  2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray),  5Y  5/1 

(gray) ,  and  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish 
brown)  clayey  silt 


On  this  date  the  crew  inadvertently  advanced  south  of 
the  intended  survey  parcel  while  following  the  incompletely 
mapped  diverging  chaimel.  The  camp  building  lies  outside 
the  sujTvey  area  and  east  of  the  project's  guide  levee 
construction  corridor.  The  structure  is  located  in  the 
southern  end  of  Section  28  or  the  northern  end  of  Section 
41.  The  crew  did  not  return  to  this  locale.  Reconnaissance 
on  October  30  showed  that  the  three-wheeler  trail  follows 
the  bank  of  the  "intermittent*  channel,  which  diverges 
southward  from  the  east -west  bayou  course  about  120  m  east 
of  Garland  Canal.  About  480-500  m  southeast  along  the  trail 
from  the  fork  in  the  chauinel  am  \inmapped  shallow  chamnel 
cuts  across  the  natural  levee.  Actual  pedestriam  survey  did 
not  extend  that  far  south. 

Survey  was  conducted  in  the  southern  portion  of  7A' 
during  November  1-22.  Tramsects  1-5  follow  a  bearing  of  90 
degrees  from  the  Garlamd  Canal  to  the  inimdation  west  of  the 
divergent  chamnel  flowing  southeast.  T1  skirts  the  south 
bamk  of  the  east -west  bayou.  T5  skirts  the  edge  of  the 
7A/7B  interdistributary  swamp  to  the  south.  The  bridge  over 
Garland  Carnal  crosses  between  T4  and  T5.  T1  intersects  with 
am  inundated  area  at  T2  E60,  T3  B80,  T4  E120,  and  at  T5  E60. 
Tramsect  1  mras  carried  across  the  head  of  the  first,  south¬ 
flowing,  divergent  channel,  and  tramsects  20-22  were 
conducted  north  of  Tl.  This  set  of  tramsects  begam  at  ElOO, 
by  a  broad  area  of  invmdation  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Garlamd  Carnal  and  the  east -west  bayou.  Tramsect  22  skirted 
the  south  bank  of  the  east -west  bayou  from  ElOO  to  E140. 

East  of  this  transect  the  east -flowing  divergent  channel 
(mapped  as  am  intermittent  watercourse  on  the  USGS 
guadramgle)  occupies  that  alignment.  Tramsect  21  skirts  the 
south  bamk  of  the  east -flowing  intermittent  channel  from  ca. 
E160  to  E380.  T21,  T22,  and  Tl  terminate  on  the  inxmdated 

levee  at  E380  south  of  Tl.  Transects  2  amd  3  were  started 
at,  respectively,  E140  amd  E180  on  the  northeast  bank  of  the 
first  intermittent  bayou  and  were  surveyed  to  E320  at  the 
edge  of  inxmdation.  Farther  southeast,  the  terrain  was 
inimdated  in  most  areas. 

Recozmaissamce  of  Area  7A'  north  of  the  east -west  bayou 
was  conducted  on  October  25.  The  field  crew  followed  the 
forest  trail  east  from  the  Garlamd  Canal,  crossing  a  wooden 
bridge  in  poor  condition.  This  trail  follows  the  north  bamk 
of  the  largest  of  the  diverging  chamnels.  This  chamnel, 
which  turns  to  the  north  in  Section  28,  is  the  best-defined 
of  the  three  forking  channels  east  of  the  carnal  amd  probad^ly 
carried  most  of  the  discharge  of  the  east -west  bayou.  The 
crew  followed  the  path  as  far  as  the  lOA  Survey  Area  in 
Section  29.  Access  to  that  lo%#er  end  of  the  distributary  was 
more  difficult  during  later  fieldwork. 
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Pedestrlam  survey  was  conducted  in  the  northern  portion 
of  7A'  on  November  5  and  7.  Transects  6-17  all  followed  an 
east -west  bearing.  T6  BO  is  approximately  10  m  north  of  the 
footbridge  across  Garland  Canal.  Transects  6-14  were 
conducted  eastward  to  the  inundated  edge  of  the  bayou,  which 
curves  gradually  northward.  T6  intersected  with  the  bayou- 
side  inundation  at  B40,  T7  at  £80,  T8  at  E160,  T9  at  B260, 
TIO  at  B360,  Til  at  E380,  T12  at  E420,  T13  at  B440,  and  T14 
at  B480.  T15-17  were  ended  arbitrarily  at  E500.  T6-10 

began  at  the  east  bank  of  Garland  Canal.  The  more  northern 
transects  terminated  at  the  edge  of  the  permanently 
inundated  cypress  suraii^  on  their  weatern  ends.  Trisect  11 
hit  the  cypress  swan^  at  E40,  T12  at  B140,  T13  at  B180,  T14 
at  E200,  T15  at  E340,  T16  at  E360,  T17  at  E460.  Additional 
shovel  tests  t«ere  placed  at  T18  E500  and  T19  B500.  T19  is 

at  the  edge  of  the  cypress  swaaq[>.  All  shovel  tests  in  the 
northern  portion  of  7A'  were  negative. 

Survey  of  Areas  lOA  and  lOB 

Fieldwork  was  conducted  in  Survey  Areas  lOA  and  lOB 
(Figures  2  euid  6)  between  October  25,  1991  and  January  20, 
1992.  These  areas  occupy  portions  of  interior  distributary 
ridges  which  will  be  inqpacted  by  construction  of  the  river 
diversion  outflow  chaimel.  Both  areas  lie  within  the 
southern  part  of  Section  29,  owned  by  the  GTP  Corporation. 
Initial  reconnaissance  was  conducted  in  the  northern  portion 
of  lOA  on  October  25,  accessed  through  Areas  7A  auid  7A' 
north  of  the  east -west  bayou.  A  narrow  strip  of  natural 
levee  was  above  the  inundation  level  on  that  date.  On 
October  28,  reconnaissance  indicated  that  the  survey  parcel 
was  completely  inundated.  On  November  4,  pedestrian  survey 
was  conducted  on  the  narrow  belt  of  exposed  levee.  T1  began 
on  the  alignment  of  a  survey  outline  demarcating  the  western 
botmdary  of  this  parcel.  T1  extended  220  m  northeast 
(bearing  45  degrees)  on  the  cro«m  of  the  natural  levee.  At 
T1  E220  began  T2,  extending  100  m  east  (bearing  70  degrees) . 
At  T2  ElOO  began  T3,  extending  80  m  east  (bearing  90 
degrees) .  That  location  marks  the  approximate  eastern  limit 
of  the  impact  corridor.  COE  design  width  from  the  Old 
Channel  baseline  to  the  approved  channel  centerline  is  500'; 
pedestrian  s\irvey  covered  a  distance  greater  than  1000' 
(approx.  306  m)  following  the  sharp  bend  in  the  bayou.  The 
crew  repositioned  20  m  to  the  south  and  executed  T4  westward 
(bearing  270  degrees)  80  m,  ccmpleting  shovel  testing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bayou.  All  shovel  tests  and  soil  samples 
here  were  negative.  Tl-3  skirted  the  cypress  swamp  north  of 
the  bayou.  T4  skirted  the  inundated  bayou- side.  The 
distance  to  the  bayou  from  T1  and  T2  was  less  than  20  m. 
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On  January  20,  1992,  five  auger  tests  tirere  excavated  to 
a  depth  of  two  meters  in  Area  lOA  north  of  the  bayou.  The 
initial  auger  test  was  placcsd  at  the  T1  EO  position 
established  on  November  4.  The  sxibsequent  four  auger  tests 
were  placed  at  100  m  intervals  through  the  length  of  the 
survey  area,  roughly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  bayou. 

The  auger  test  transect  line  ran  250  m  northeast  (bearing  50 
degrees)  from  T1  BO,  then  150  m  east  (bearing  90  degrees)  to 
its  terminus  at  the  AT5  position.  No  shell  or  artifacts 
were  recovered  in  the  auger  tests. 

Stratigraphy  in  these  auger  tests  is  presented  in  Table 
23.  These  tests  generally  revealed  bedded  layers  of  silty 
clays  or  clayey  silts  to  a  depth  of  60-80  cm.  Silt  is  the 
primary  soil  con^nent  below  ca.  60  cm.  Fine  sandy  silts 
gradually  replace  clayey  silts  with  increased  depth. 

Boring  8U-DAV,  at  the  intersection  of  geological  cross- 
sections  B-B'  and  D-D' ,  was  obtained  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  lOA  auger  tests.  It  yielded  a  C-14  date  of  3570  */- 
75  BP  from  peat  recovered  at  a  depth  of  3.87-3.99  m  (Britsch 
and  Dunbar  1990:8,16,18,B2,C3) . 

Area  lOA  south  of  the  bayou  was  covered  by  pedestrian 
survey  on  November  12,  1991.  The  bayou  dividing  parcel  lOA 
remained  uncrossable  during  the  course  of  fieldwork.  The 
south  side  of  the  bayou  therefore  was  accessed  from  the 
southwest  by  a  crew  following  the  three-wheeler  path  through 
Areas  7A  and  7A'  south  of  the  east -west  bayou.  The  crew 
follo%«ed  a  footpath  leading  east  from  the  head  of  the  first 
(south- flowing)  intermittent  diverging  channel.  This  trail 
passes  through  the  lOB  survey  area,  following  the  south  side 
of  the  second  (east -flowing)  intermittent  diverging  channel. 
On  November  11  the  crew  had  crossed  this  east -west  channel 
at  a  ford  85  m  east  of  the  Section  28/29  boundary  line, 

(which  is  a  clearcut  along  a  24 -inch  crude  oil  pipeline  (SP- 
3) ,  but  dense  brush  along  this  route  made  it  nearly 
impassible . 

On  November  12,  the  crew  constructed  a  makeshift  bridge 
across  the  east-%#est  channel  west  of  the  clearcut,  then 
crossed  a  second  sxibparallel  channel  of  this  divided 
watercourse.  This  doiible  channel  is  shown  on  the  geological 
map  of  the  region  (Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990: Figure  2, 
reproduced  as  Figure  10  in  this  report)  but  not  on  the  US6S 
(quadrangle.  The  east -west  intermittent  channel  is  separated 
into  two  sulparallel  courses  from  the  channel's  head  in  Area 
7A'  to  approximately  the  western  limit  of  the  project  impact 
area  at  the  Old  Channel  baseline.  The  mid-channel  "island” 
is  about  50-60  m  wide  through  most  of  its  length.  After 
crossing  both  channels,  the  crew  followed  an  unidentified 
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Table  23.  Auger  Teat  Stratigraphy  in  Area  lOA. 

Area  lOA  Auger  Teat  He.  1  (1/20/92) 

0-20  cm  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  graylah  brown)  ailty  clay 

20-40  2.5Y  3/2  (very  ^rk  graylah  brown) 

clayey  allt 

40-60  5Y  4/2  (olive  gray)  clayey  allt  with 

lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowiah  brovm)  mottling 
60-  120  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  allt 

120-140  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  allt  with  lOYR 

4/6  (dark  yellowiah  bro%m)  mottling 
140-160  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  allt 

160-180  2.5Y  5/2  (graylah  brown)  allt 

180-200  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  graylah  brown)  fine  e2uidy 

allt  with  5YR  4/6  (yellowiah  red) 
mottling 

Area  lOA  Auger  Teat  Ho.  2  (1/20/92) 

0-20  cm  lOYR  4/2  (dark  graylah  brown)  ailty  clay 

20-40  lOYR  4/2  (dark  graylah  brown)  auid  5Y  4/1 

(dark  gray)  ailty  clay  with  fine  white 
gritty  Inclualon 

40-60  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  graylah  brown)  clayey 

allt  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowiah 
broum)  and  lOYR  3/1  (very  dark  gray) 
mottling 

60-80  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  graylah  brown)  and  lOYR 

4/6  (dark  yellowiah  brown)  allt 
80-120  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  graylah  brown)  and  lOYR 

4/6  (dark  yellowiah  brown)  fine  aandy 
allt  with  lOYR  3/1  (very  dark  gray) 
mottling 

120-140  Same  aa  80-120  cm  except  clayey  allt 

with  aome  fine  8^md 
140-180  Same  ae  80-120 

180-200  Same  aa  120-140  cm 

Area  lOA  Auger  Teat  Ho.  3  (1/20/92) 

0-20  cm  lOYR  4/2  (dark  graylah  brown)  ailty  clay 

20-40  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  allt 

40-60  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  graylah  brown)  clayey 

allt  with  fine  aand  mixed  In  with  lOYR 
4/6  (dark  yellowiah  brown)  allt 
60-80  Same  aa  athvB  but  with  lOYR  3/1  (very 

dark  gray)  mottling 

80-200  Same  aa  above  but  la  fine  aandy  allt 
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Table  23  (continued)  .  Auger  Teat  Stratigraphy  in  Area  lOA. 
Area  lOA  Auger  Test  Me.  4  (1/20/92) 


0-20  cm 
20-40 

40-80 


80-100 

100-140 

140-200 


2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
BY  3/1  to  4/1  (very  dark  gray/gray) 
clayey  silt 

Same  as  above;  increasing  silt  content 
with  increasing  depth;  some  admixing 
with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  bro%m) 
silt 

Same  as  above  but  with  some  fine  sand 
present  and  10  YR  3/1  (very  dark  gray) 
mottling 

Same  as  above  but  now  almost  pure  silt 
with  very  little  clay;  whitish,  hard 
concretions  mixed  in 
Same  as  20-40  cm 


Area  lOA  Auger  Teat  MO.  5  (1/20/92) 


0-20  cm 
20-40 


40-60 


60-80 

80-100 

100-160 

160-200 


lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay 

2. BY  4/0  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with 

lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 

and  whitish,  hard  concretions 

2. BY  4/0  {dark  gray)  and  lOYR  4/6  (dark 

yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt  with  lOYR 

3/1  (very  dark  gray)  mottling 

Same  as  above;  very  dense;  with  hard 

whitish  concretions 

Same  as  above  but  with  some  fine  sand 
Same  as  above  but  with  fewer  concretions 
and  higher  proportion  of  silt 
2. BY  4/0  (dark  gray)  silt  with  fewer 
concretions 
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survey  outline  northeast  through  Section  28  to  its 
intersection  with  the  pipeline  clearcut,  just  south  of  the 
bayou  dividing  lOA.  The  crew  cut  a  path  eastward  across  the 
clearcut  2md  proceeded  along  the  south  bank  of  the  bayou  to 
a  survey  outline  demarcating  the  western  boiindary  of  this 
parcel . 

The  crew  discovered  that  this  bayou  also  is  divided 
into  a  double  channel  in  Area  lOA.  Previous  survey  in  lOA 
had  been  conducted  only  north  of  the  northern  subparallel 
channel.  The  crew  crossed  onto  the  mid-cheumel  "island"  and 
conducted  a  series  of  transects  along  the  center  of  this  low 
ridge.  Transect  5  began  at  a  survey  outline.  T5  extended 
80  m  north-northeast  (bearing  30  degrees) .  At  T5  E80  began 
T6,  which  extended  120  m  east -northeast  (bearing  60 
degrees) .  At  T6  E120  began  T7,  which  extended  180  m  east 
(bearing  90  degrees)  to  approximately  the  eastern  limit  of 
Survey  Area  lOA.  All  shovel  tests  were  negative.  T6-7 
skirted  the  south  bank  of  the  northern  subparallel  chaumel. 
No  additional  shovel  tests  were  conducted  in  this  locale, 
but  no  Rangia  or  cultural  materials  were  observed  during  a 
visual  reconnaissance  along  the  banks  of  the  southern 
sxibparallel  channel. 

Area  lOB  was  surveyed  on  November  8  and  11,  1991. 

Access  to  this  survey  parcel  was  possible  via  an  east -west 
footpath  branching  from  the  three-wheeler  path  in  Area  7A' . 
The  field  crew  tried  to  reach  Area  lOB  on  November  5  and  6, 
but  iniudation  halted  them  250  m  east  of  the  pipeline 
clearcut  along  the  Section  28/29  boundary.  The  crew  reached 
lOB  on  November  8  and  flagged  the  survey  parcel's  western 
limit  at  approximately  400  m  east  of  the  Section  28/29  line. 
The  crew  conducted  shovel  tests  along  T1  for  a  distauice  of 
340  m,  on  a  bearing  of  45/225  degrees.  The  westernmost  100 
m  of  T1  skirted  the  south  bank  of  the  intermittent  east -west 
channel,  which  flows  to  the  northeast  in  this  locality.  The 
field  crew  repositioned  20  m  closer  to  the  chauinel  from  the 
eastern  terminus  of  T1  and  conducted  shovel  tests  for  200  m 
to  the  southwest  (bearing  225  degrees)  on  the  parallel  T2, 
imtil  this  tr2uisect  intersected  with  the  bayou-side 
iniindation.  Transect  2  skirted  the  south  beuik  of  the 
channel.  All  shovel  tests  were  negative.  The  natural  levee 
was  inundated  farther  east. 

Boring  14,  reported  by  Britsch  and  Dunbar  (1990:8,  18), 
was  performed  near  the  intersection  of  the  Louisa  Cauial  and 
the  east-west  channel.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  provide 
material  for  a  C-14  date. 

The  crew  was  unable  to  reach  the  Louisa  Canal.  The 
intersection  of  the  Louisa  Canal  £uid  the  south  bamk  of  the 
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east -west  channel  is  near  the  centerline  of  the  river 
diversion  channel  cut,  an  estimated  900  m  east -northeast  of 
the  Section  28/29  line  along  the  natural  levee.  Design 
width  frcMn  the  Old  Channel  baseline  to  the  approved  chazmel 
centerline  is  500'  (approximately  153  m) ,  which  vrould  place 
the  baseline  about  750  m  east -northeast  of  the  Section  28/29 
line.  The  survey  outline  followed  the  Old  Channel  B/L  along 
the  western  limit  of  Area  lOA.  The  crew  expected  to  find 
the  survey  outline  at  the  western  limit  of  Area  lOB  as  well, 
but  if  they  did  so,  the  outline  was  not  recognized>le. 

The  field  crew  attempted  to  reach  Area  lOB  north  of  the 
east -west  channel  on  November  11,  crossing  the  channel  at  a 
ford  85  m  east  of  the  Section  28/29  line.  The  crew  followed 
the  north  bank  of  the  channel  east  155  m  (a  total  of  240  m 
east  of  the  section  lane) ,  where  the  natural  levee  was 
inundated.  The  crew  then  tried  to  reach  the  northern  part 
of  lOB  by  detouring  farther  north,  without  success.  The 
east-west  channel  was  impassible  within  Area  lOB  itself. 

The  north  bank  remained  inaccessible  for  the  duration  of  the 
1991-1992  fieldvrork. 

Survey  of  Area  7B 

Pedestriam  survey  was  conducted  in  Survey  Area  7B 
between  i^ril  9  and  11,  1991.  Auger  testing  was  conducted 
here  on  December  13,  1991.  Area  7B  lies  within  Sections  43, 
40,  and  41,  owned  by  the  Levert  Land  Company.  The  area 
extends  southeast  from  the  east  side  of  the  Willowdale  ring 
levee  to  the  Garland  Canal. 

The  shovel  testing  regime  began  north  of  the  unnamed 
distributary  channel  which  forms  the  eucis  of  this  parcel. 
Transects  1-4  covered  the  width  of  the  northern  levee,  from 
the  7A/7B  interdistributary  swamp  to  the  channel,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  parcel  by  the  ring  levee.  Tl,  the 
northernmost  transect,  and  T2  begem  at  the  eastern  termini 
of  transects  1  amd  2  in  Area  7A,  flagged  on  i^ril  4 .  The 
new  Tl  began  at  T2  E920  in  7A  and  the  new  T2  began  at  Tl 
E920  in  7A. 

Tl  skirts  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  7A/7B  swan^>,  emd 
T4  skirts  the  northern  edge  of  the  7B  channel.  Tremsect  4 
intersected  the  chcumel  at  E320.  The  tramsects  followed  a 
bearing  of  120  degrees  to  E700,  where  the  bearing  was 
altered  to  110  degrees  to  follow  the  chamnel's  slight  bend 
to  the  north. 

The  tramsects  intersect  a  mudbuggy  track  running 
roughly  north- south  at  E250  (see  discussion  of  Area  7A, 
aUoove)  .  Tl  intersects  the  Garlamd  Carnal  at  E840,  as  does  T3 


at  E870.  The  canal  here  follows  a  course  to  the  south- 
southeast.  The  width  of  the  natural  levee  slowly  narrows  in 
7B  frcxn  Willowdale  to  the  Garlauid  Canal,  but  the  levee  ridge 
is  firm  and  well-drained.  Many  large  oak  trees  and  stunts  of 
oaks  were  noted  in  7B  north  of  the  channel. 

The  crew  crossed  the  7B  chaumel  on  the  spoil  bank 
thrown  up  from  the  Garland  Canal  and  estad>lished  a  new  set 
of  transect  lanes  on  the  natural  levee  south  of  the  channel. 
Transects  5-7  began  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ceuial.  The 
natural  levee  is  about  70  m  wide  at  this  location.  For 
clarity,  positions  along  the  transects  were  converted  to 
distances  east  of  the  Willowdale  levee.  T5-7  began  at  £880 - 
900.  The  Initial  bearing  was  290  degrees.  The  bearing  was 
altered  to  300  degrees  at  £700.  The  transects  intersected 
the  mudbuggy  track  at  £390-400.  A  diffuse  scatter  of  Rangia 
was  noted  along  the  track  across  the  full  width  of  the 
levee.  Because  the  levee  generally  widens  west  of  £400, 
that  end  of  the  ridge  was  completed  by  tramsects  5A-9A. 
T5A-8A  bracket  the  alignments  of  T5-7.  T9A  is  20  m  farther 
southwest.  T5A  skirts  the  southwest  edge  of  the  7B  channel, 
while  T9A  skirts  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  7B/7C 
interdistributary  swamp.  Numerous  large  oak  trees  were 
noted  in  7B  south  of  the  channel,  as  was  the  case  in  7B 
north.  All  shovel  tests  in  7B  were  negative.  Auger  tests 
conducted  in  Area  7B  will  be  discussed  with  those  in  Area  7C 
(below) . 

Transect  9A  intersects  the  ring  levee  opposite  a  low 
mound  (a  modem  landscaping  feature?)  in  the  northeastern 
comer  of  the  Willowdale  golf  course.  Rangia  fragments  in 
small  amounts  were  noted  40-60  cm  below  groimd  surface  at 
this  locale,  where  the  drainage  ditch  inside  and  parallel  to 
the  ring  levee  cuts  the  eastern  side  of  the  mound.  The 
occurrence  is  about  15  m  north  of  the  intersection  of  the 
levee-side  ditch  with  a  drain  pipe.  No  cultural  material  or 
midden  soil  was  identified  with  the  Rangia.  It  is  iinclear 
whether  the  shell  represents  an  in  situ  deposit  or  is  a 
modem  contaminant.  The  crew  was  not  authorized  to  conduct 
subsurface  testing  on  this  property  which  is  inside  the 
Willowdale  ring  levee  and  will  not  be  injected  by 
constmetion . 

Small  amounts  of  Rangia  were  noted  at  scattered 
locations  along  the  top  of  the  ring  levee  around  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Willowdale  golf  course  and  subdivision.  No  in 
situ  shell  exposures  in  the  parallel  drainage  ditch  or  in 
subsoil  testing  in  adjacent  survey  areas  were  found  in 
association  with  Rangia  atop  the  ring  levee.  These  isolated 
occurrences  may  represent  modem  contaminants  from 
constmetion  activities  or  from  vehicular  use  of  the  levee- 


top  trail.  Prehistoric  sherds  have  been  found  within  the 
area  of  the  Nlllowdale  golf  course  (Mike  Comardelle  amd  John 
Polk,  personal  communication)  but  no  prehistoric  sites  or 
artifacts  were  Identified  in  or  near  the  golf  course  during 
the  1991-92  fieldwork. 

Survey  of  Area  7C 

Pedestrian  survey  was  conducted  in  Survey  Area  7C  from 
i^ril  11  to  June  10,  1991.  Auger  testing  was  conducted  here 
on  December  13,  1991.  Area  7C  lies  within  Section  40,  owned 
by  the  Levert  Land  Company.  The  area  extends  east -southeast 
from  the  east  side  of  the  Willowdale  ring  levee  to  the 
Section  40/41  and  Section  40/3  boundary  lines.  The  latter 
(posted)  boundary  marks  the  northern  property  line  of  the 
Rathbome  Land  Cooqpany.  Right -of -entry  to  the  Rathbome 
property  had  not  been  obtained  at  the  time  shovel  testing 
was  performed  in  7C. 

The  shovel  testing  regime  begeui  north  of  the  Bayou  des 
Saules  channel,  which  forms  the  aucis  of  this  parcel. 
Transects  1-3  covered  the  width  of  the  natural  levee  north 
of  the  channel.  T1  skirts  the  southwestern  edge  of  the 
7B/7C  interdistributary  swamp  and  T2  skirts  the  northern 
edge  of  Bayou  des  Saules.  T3  intersected  the  edge  of  the 
bayou  at  E120.  The  well -drained  levee  ridge  in  7C-north  is 
only  about  20  m  wide.  The  initial  trauisect  bearing  in  7C- 
north  was  100  degrees.  The  bearing  was  altered  to  110 
degrees  at  E600  because  of  a  slight  southward  bend  in  the 
channel. 

Transect  1  intersected  the  mudbuggy  track  (see 
discussion  of  this  feature  under  "Area  7A, "  ed>ove)  at  E470, 
as  did  T2  at  E490.  The  track  here  runs  from  north-northwest 
to  south- southeast .  Rangia  were  scattered  along  the  course 
of  the  track  across  the  natural  levee,  with  greater  numbers 
near  the  edges  of  the  swamp  and  the  bayou.  A  scatter  of 
very  small  whole  Rangia  shells  (2  mm  and  greater  in  length) 
was  noted  in  a  rutted  track  at  the  edge  of  the  bayou,  10  m 
south  of  T2  at  E480.  These  well-preserved,  immature  Rangia 
probably  are  of  recent  biological  origin.  A  small  scatter 
of  Rangia  and  oyster  shell  fragments,  with  a  scallop  shell  1 
cm  wide,  were  noted  in  a  rutted  sidetrack  at  Tl  E460.  The 
saltwater  species  probably  adhered  to  a  mudbuggy  when  it  was 
enqployed  in  an  estuarine  environment.  No  cultural  materials 
were  encountered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mudbuggy  track. 

Transects  1  and  2  were  terminated  at  E840,  the 
approximate  location  of  the  40/41  section  line.  No  survey 
markers  were  observed  in  this  vicinity;  both  of  these 
sections  are  o%med  by  the  Levert  Land  Company.  The  natural 
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levee  is  only  about  30  m  wide  in  this  area.  Bayou  des 
Saules  was  too  deep  to  cross  here  or  elsewhere  in  7C. 

The  absence  of  cypress  trees  in  the  center  of  the  bayou 
suggests  that  the  present  bottom  of  the  chauinel  is  deeper 
thu  those  in  7A  and  7B.  It  is  unclear  whether  this  is  due 
to  greater  subsidence  in  7C  than  in  7A  and  7B  or  whether  the 
7A  and  7B  channels  have  been  subjected  to  higher  rates  of 
channel  infilling  since  their  ab^donment.  The  Garland 
Canal  and  other  historic  drainage  canals  intersecting  the 
courses  of  the  7A  and  7B  channels  may  transport  a  higher 
sediment  load  into  those  systems,  but  seem  inadeq[uate  to 
produce  a  markedly  higher  rate  of  sedimentary  deposition 
there  than  in  the  7C  (Bayou  des  Saules)  channel. 

The  natural  levee  south  of  Bayou  des  Saules  is  about  55 
cm  wide  by  the  Willowdale  levee,  aj^ut  40-45  m  wide  at  E700, 
and  45  m  wide  at  E840.  Transects  4-6  covered  the  width  of 
this  levee.  T4  skirted  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  while 
T6  skirted  the  edge  of  the  Bayou  des  Saules/Bayou  Bois 
Piquant  interdistributary  swamp.  T6  intersected  the  edge  of 
swamp  at  E20.  T5  skirted  the  edge  of  the  swamp  from  about 
E120  to  E400,  east  of  which  the  levee  widens  slightly.  The 
Initial  transect  bearing  was  100  degrees.  The  bearing  was 
altered  to  110  degrees  at  E520  because  of  a  slight  southward 
bend  in  the  channel.  A  rutted  forest  road  was  located  along 
the  ridge  of  the  natural  levee  in  7C- south,  and  scattered 
Rangia  found  in  and  near  this  route  probably  are  modem 
contaminants  introduced  by  vehicles  using  the  road. 

A  single  Rangia  shell  was  noted  in  the  rutted  road  at 
T5  EO  (at  the  edge  of  the  levee-side  brush  by  the  ring 
levee,  about  10  cm  east  of  the  foot  of  the  levee) .  T5 
intersects  the  east -west  forest  road  again  at  E70.  Mudbuggy 
tracks  mark  the  road  for  most  of  its  length.  The  tracks 
lead  southwest  into  the  interdistributary  swamp  at  E50, 
whereas  the  road  leading  west  to  Willowdale  is  largely 
overgrown.  Rangia  is  scattered  about  250  m  eastward  from 
here  along  the  forest  track.  The  road  splits  at  E210;  the 
less  rutted,  perhaps  older  coiirse,  continues  east  at  bearing 
100  degrees.  An  isolated  Rangia  fragment  was  noted  along 
that  route  by  T5  E240.  The  other,  more  heavily  used,  route 
bears  to  the  east -northeast  from  E210.  Scattered  Rangia  was 
noted  along  this  main  track,  rutted  by  mudbuggies,  to  about 
E240.  No  artifacts  were  recovered  in  shovel  tests  in  this 
area  during  survey.  Additional  shovel  tests  were  excavated 
at  a  later  date,  and  these  were  also  sterile  (below) . 

A  narrow  low  ridge  extends  to  the  west -southwest 
(bearing  240  degrees)  from  the  Bayou  des  Saules  levee  into 
the  interdistributary  swanp.  This  arm  of  the  levee  was 
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covered  by  shovel  tests  on  T6  at  E420-560,  T7  at  E460-480, 

T8  at  E420-480,  T9  at  E420-440.  South  of  T9,  the  small 
ridge  was  too  inimdated  to  allow  shovel  testing.  However, 
the  ridge  was  followed  for  a  distance  of  320  m  (bearing  240 
degrees)  from  T9  E420,  beyond  which  inundation  made  the 
route  iiif>assible .  This  minor  distributary  arm  is  so  small 
that  it  is  not  represented  in  the  geological  or 
topographical  maps  of  the  region.  This  terrain  feature 
probably  is  too  small  to  have  had  substantial  cultural 
significance  at  any  time.  The  severely  inundated 
southwestern  end  of  this  minor  ridge  probably  crosses  the 
alignment  of  the  western  guide  levee.  The  COE  design 
memorandum  photo  mosaics  show  that  the  terminus  of  this 
marginally  discemable  ridge  is  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
ring  levee's  eastern  extension  and  the  western  guide  levee. 

Transect  4  Intersected  the  north- south  mudbuggy  track 
(see  7A,  above)  at  E518.  Only  a  few  Raxigia  fragments  were 
noted  on  this  track,  at  the  edge  of  the  bayou  and  near  the 
center  of  the  levee  ridge.  The  mudbuggy  track  joins  the 
east -west  levee  top  road  at  E530.  The  combined  track  enters 
the  interdistributary  swamp  at  E570,  30  m  south  of  T5.  Only 
a  smaller  path  continues  east  along  the  natural  levee  from 
the  mudbuggy  crossing.  Transects  4  and  5  terminated  at 
E840.  At  E855  a  metal  sign  by  the  path  marked  the  boundary 
of  the  Rathbome  property. 

On  June  10  the  field  crew  returned  to  Area  7C  to 
conduct  additional  shovel  tests  in  the  areas  of  Rangia 
scatter  noted  on  ^ril  11  and  12.  In  7C-north  they  were 
luiable  to  relocate  the  Rangia  scatters  along  the  mudbuggy 
track.  Water  was  higher  than  on  the  earlier  dates,  emd  the 
shell  may  have  been  swept  away  or  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
sediment  during  the  intervening  period.  A  shovel  test  was 
placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  main  track  euid  a  secondary 
track  leading  into  the  bayou,  and  at  bracketed  positions  10 
m  east,  west,  and  south,  as  well  as  20  m  south  of  that 
central  shovel  test.  All  of  these  were  negative;  they 
revealed  stiff  clays  to  a  depth  of  30  cm. 

In  7C- south  the  datum  for  an  expauided  series  of  shovel 
tests  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  east-west  levee-top 
road/mudbuggy  track  at  the  end  of  a  massive  oak  root,  5  m 
east  of  the  junction  of  the  overgrown  road  from  the  ring 
levee  with  the  mudbuggy  track.  Shovel  tests  were  placed  to 
the  east  and  west  of  datum  in  or  along  the  road  at  20  m 
intervals.  At  E40,  the  bearing  was  altered  from  90  to  110 
degrees,  and  at  E120  it  was  altered  from  110  to  90  degrees, 
to  follow  the  bending  road.  Shovel  tests  were  perfomed 
every  20  m  from  W20  to  E160.  Twelve  bracketing  shovel  tests 
were  placed  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  original  tests  at 
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W20  NIO,  W20  N20,  EO  NIO,  EO  N20,  EO  SIO,  E20  NIO,  E20  SIO, 
E40  SIO,  E140  NIO,  E140  SIO,  and  also  at  NO  WIO  and  NO  ElO. 
All  shovel  tests  were  negative.  Soils  were  clays  with  only 
a  slight  admixture  of  silt.  Less  Rangia  was  observed  on  the 
ground  surface  than  had  been  noted  on  April  12,  probably  due 
to  the  high  water  levels  during  the  intervening  weeks. 

Auger  tests  were  conducted  in  Areas  7B  emd  7C  on 
December  13.  These  tests  followed  the  western  guide  levee 
construction  corridor  (sho%m  in  Figure  2  as  paired  dotted 
lines) ,  here  running  parallel  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Willo%#dale  ring  levee  at  bearing  195  degrees.  All  of  the 
auger  tests  in  7B  and  7C  were  placed  100  m  east  of  the  ring 
levee.  The  auger  test  numbers  were  enumerated  in  sequence 
through  Areas  7A  to  7C.  Auger  tests  13-18  east  of 
Willo%«dale  were  placed  at  50  m  intervals  where  possible,  but 
the  narrow  width  of  the  distributary  ridges  necessitated  the 
placement  of  some  tests  at  irregular  intervals.  The  field 
crew  was  repeatedly  forced  to  return  to  the  ring  levee  and 
reposition  themselves  along  that  structure  when  detouring 
aroxind  the  in^assible  distributary  channels  and 
interdistributary  swanks.  The  mapped  length  of  the  ring 
levee's  east  side  is  2364',  approximately  723  m. 

Auger  test  13  was  placed  east  of  the  northeastern 
comer  of  the  Willourdale  ring  levee,  near  the  northern  edge 
of  Area  7B  north.  AT14  was  placed  50  m  south  (195  degrees) 
of  AT13  in  7B-north.  The  northern  edge  of  the  7B  channel 
was  at  S80.  AT15  was  placed  at  S250,  in  Area  7B  south  of 
the  chcumel.  AT16  was  placed  at  S3 00  in  7B  south.  The 
northern  edge  of  the  7B/7C  swamp  was  at  S340.  AT17  was 
placed  at  S510  in  Area  7C-north.  AT18  was  placed  at  S565  in 
7C- south.  The  narrow  natural  levees  in  Area  7C  provided 
space  only  for  a  single  auger  test  on  each  side  of  the  7C 
chazmel  (Bayou  des  Saules) ,  euid  these  tests  were  placed 
roughly  in  the  center  of  the  levee  ridges.  All  auger  tests 
were  negative.  The  guide  levee  alignment  traverses 
permanently  inimdated  swan^  forest  south  emd  southeast  of 
Area  7C. 

Table  24  summarizes  the  stratigraphy  in  the  auger  tests 
in  Areas  7B  and  7C.  Auger  tests  13-18  in  Area  7B  all 
exhibit  a  general  gradation  from  finer  to  coarser  soil 
particle  size  with  increasing  depth,  from  silty  clays  at  the 
surface  through  clayey  silts  to  silts  or  fine  sandy  silts. 
The  silty  clays  are  characteristic  to  a  depth  of  40-60  cm. 
Clayey  silts  below  this  depth  exhibit  extensive  mottling. 

In  7B-north  a  fine  Semdy  silt  was  recorded  below  160-180  cm 
in  AT13-14.  In  7B-south  a  relatively  uniform  silt  with  no 
mottling  was  recorded  below  180  cm  in  AT  15-16.  In  7C-north 
AT17  exhibited  silt  below  160  cm;  in  7C-south  AT18  exhibited 


Table  24.  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  in  Areas  7B  and  7C. 

Area  7B,  Auger  Test  Mb.  13  (12/13/91),  8  0 

0-40  cm  2.5Y  3/2  (vezy  dark  grayish  bro%m)  silty 

clay 

40-60  5Y  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR  4/6 

(dark  yellowish  bro«ini)  and  2.5Y  2/0 
(black)  mottling 

60-140  Mixed  5Y  5/1  (gray)  and  5Y  5/2  (olive 

gray)  clayey  silt  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark 
yellowish  brown)  mottling 

140-160  5Y  5/2  (olive  gray)  silt  with  lOYR  4/6 

(dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 

160-200  5Y  5/2  (olive  gray)  silt  with  some  fine 

sand  and  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  bro«m) 
mottling 

Area  7B,  Auger  Test  Mb.  14  12/13/91,  8  50 

0-40  cm  2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay 

40-60  2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown) 

clayey  silt 

60-80  2.5y  4/2-3/2  (dark  grayish  brown-very 

dark  grayish  brown)  slightly  clayey  silt 
with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
mottling 

80-140  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt  with 

lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 

140-160  Same  as  a]x>ve  but  with  the  addition  of 

2.5Y  2/0  (black)  mottling 

180-200  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt  with 

fine  Scuid  and  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish 
brown)  mottling 

Area  7B  Auger  Test  Mb.  15  (12/13/91),  8250 

0-40  cm  2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay 

40-60  2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay  mixed  with  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish 
brown)  clayey  silt  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark 
yellowish  broim)  mottling 

60-80  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clayey 

silt  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish 
brown)  mottling 

60-80  Same  as  above  but  with  some  2.5Y  2/0 

(black)  mottling  and  higher  silt  content 
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Table  24  (c<mtinued) .  Auger  Teat  Stratigraphy  in  Areas  7B 
and  7C. 

80-160  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt  with 

lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  nottling 
160-180  Sane  as  above  but  with  some  2.5Y  2/0 

(black)  mottling 

180-220  Same  as  80-160  cm 


Area  7B  Auger  Teat  Mo.  16  (12/13/91),  8  300 


0-40  cm 
40-80 

80-120 

120-160 

160-180 

180-220 


2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 
clay 

2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brotm)  clayey 
silt  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish 
bro%m)  mottling 

Same  as  above  but  with  some  2.5Y  2/0 
(black)  mottling 

2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt 
2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt  with 
lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  euid  2.5Y 
2/0  (black)  mottling 

2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt  with 
lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 


Area  7C  Auger  Test  Mo.  17  (12/13/91),  S  510 


0-20  cm 

20-40 

40-100 

100-160 

160-180 

180-220 


2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 
clay 

2.5Y  5/0  (gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR  4/6 

(dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 

2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clayey 

silt  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish 

brown)  and  2.5Y  2/0  (black)  mottling 

2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clayey 

silt  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish 

brown)  mottling 

Same  as  above  but  pure  silt 

2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  mixed  with 

lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  silt 
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Tabic  24  (ccmtlnued) .  Auger  Teat  Stratigraphy  in  Areas  7B 
and  7C. 

Area  7C  Anger  Teat  Mo.  18  (12/13/91),  8  565 

0-20  cm  2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  broim)  silty 

clay 

20-40  5Y  5/1  (gray)  mixed  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark 

yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt 

40-100  5Y  5/1  (gray)  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark 

yellowish  broim)  and  2.5Y  2/0  (black) 
mottling 

120-140  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  brown)  fine  sandy  silt 

with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
mottling 

140-220  same  as  above  but  also  with  2.5Y  2/0 

(black)  mottling 
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fine  sandy  silt  below  120  cm.  In  this  vicinity  the  unnamed 
7B  channel  possesses  a  wider  and  better-drained  natural 
levee  than  does  the  7C  channel  (Bayou  des  Saules) ,  but  no 
dramatic  differences  in  depositional  history  are  indicated 
by  the  short  stratigraphic  columns  provided  by  these  auger 
tests.  Britsch  auid  Dunbar  (1990)  identify  both  channels  as 
distributaries  of  the  Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  system.  The 
coarser-grained  sediments  at  greater  depths  undoubtedly 
represent  periods  when  the  distributary  channels  were 
active. 

Survey  of  Area  7C' 

Pedestrian  survey  was  conducted  in  Survey  Area  7C'  on 
November  19  and  22,  1991.  Area  7C'  lies  within  Section  3, 
owned  by  the  Rathbome  Land  Conqpany.  The  area  extends 
southeast  from  the  Section  40/3  boundary  line  to  the  head  of 
the  diverging  channels  in  the  east  half  of  Section  3,  sho«m 
on  the  uses  quadramgle  (Figure  6) .  This  was  an  area 
selected  for  survey  in  order  to  obtain  additional  confirming 
evidence  of  the  apparent  low  site  density. 

The  field  crew  followed  the  path  south  of  Bayou  des 
Saules  1550  m  east  of  the  Willowdale  ring  levee,  to  an 
impassible  channel  blocking  further  travel.  This  channel 
zruns  southwest  to  northeast.  It  is  not  sho«m  on  the  US6S 
quadrangle  but  is  depicted  on  property  maps  of  the  region. 
The  heads  of  the  diverging  Bayou  des  Saules  channels  are 
only  a  short  distamce  southeast  of  this  location;  the 
intended  eastern  limit  of  Survey  Area  7C'  would  have  been 
about  150  m  farther  along  the  bayou. 

The  natural  levee  at  the  barrier  cheumel  in  7C'  is 
about  70  m  wide,  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Bayou  des 
Saules /Bayou  Bois  Piquant  interdistributary  swamp.  That 
width  reflects  the  deposition  of  material  from  the  channel 
cutting  across  the  levee.  The  natural  levee  of  Bayou  des 
Saules  in  7C'  is  generally  less  th£ui  40  m  wide.  Three 
transects  were  conducted  northwest  (bearing  315  degrees)  of 
the  channel.  Transect  1,  closest  to  the  bayou,  intersected 
with  an  inundated  area  just  west  of  WO.  T3  intersected  with 
inundation  just  west  of  W20.  Shovel  tests  were  conducted  on 
T2  as  far  as  W200,  beyond  which  the  inundation  near  a  small 
north-south  channel  crossing  the  levee  made  shovel  testing 
impossible.  All  shovel  tests  were  negative. 

A  small  mound  of  earth  was  noted  at  WO  between  T1  euid 
T2.  A  judgmental  shovel  test  was  placed  in  the  mound,  but 
was  negative.  The  moimd  may  be  an  artificial  feature 
associated  with  the  channel,  perhaps  an  artifact  of  channel 
deepening.  About  5  m  south  of  the  mound  is  a  severely 


ruated,  55-gallon  steel  drum.  Other  modem  trash,  including 
beer  cans,  is  scattered  in  this  vicinity.  One  oyster  shell 
was  noted  on  the  path  near  the  steel  drum.  One  cork- top 
bottle  was  noted  at  H40  between  Tl  and  T2.  The  bottle 
(probably  a  whiskey  flask) ,  beer  cans,  amd  miscellaneous 
trash  near  the  canal  reflect  the  modem  recreational  use  of 
this  parcel. 

NO  ftirther  shovel  testing  was  conducted  in  Area  7C' 
south  of  the  bayou.  No  cultural  material  was  observed 
during  the  visual  reconnaissance  conducted  from  the  eastern 
end  of  Area  7C  to  the  «wstem  limit  of  shovel  testing  in 
Area  7C' ,  a  distance  of  about  500  m.  The  field  crew  was 
imable  to  cross  the  bayou  to  the  northern  portion  of  7C' . 

The  natural  levee  at  the  eastern  end  of  Area  7C-north  was 
only  30  m  wide  and  progressively  narrows  eastward  from  that 
locale,  at  E480.  Property  maps  of  the  region  indicate  that 
the  small  slough  or  channel  cutting  across  the  levee  in  7C' - 
south  cuts  through  the  natural  levee  north  of  Bayou  des 
Saules  about  240  m  farther  east,  i.e.  ca.  B1080.  The  crew 
therefore  did  not  attempt  to  access  the  north  bank  of  the 
bayou  through  area  7C-north. 

Survey  of  the  Upper  Segment  of  Area  8  and  Reconnaissance  of 
the  Cyprlere  Longue  Jeep  Trail 

Pedestrian  survey  and  auger  testing  were  conducted  in 
Survey  Area  8  between  June  26,  1991,  and  Febmary  21,  1992. 

A  crew  of  three  people  generally  was  employed  during  this 
fieldwork.  The  alignment  of  the  western  guide  levee  for  the 
ponding  area  (represented  by  the  paired  dotted  lines  on 
Figures  2  and  5)  lies  almost  entirely  within  permanently 
Inundated  cypress  swamp  and  marshland  southeast  of  the 
Hillo%irdale  stibdi vision.  The  proposed  fieldwork  coverage 
therefore  largely  followed  the  course  of  Bayou  Bois  Piquant, 
which  runs  roughly  parallel  to  the  construction  corridor  in 
this  region.  Bayou  Bois  Picpiant  lies  west  of  the  guide  levee 
from  Hillowdale  to  the  levee's  intersection  with  the  bayou 
about  450  m  (approximately  1450')  north  of  the  Cypress 
Lumber  Canal.  Only  a  short  segment  of  Bayou  Bois  Piquant 
iimnediately  north  of  the  Cypress  Lumber  Canal  is  located  to 
the  east  of  the  guide  levee  alignment. 

Pedestriam  survey  proved  impossible  along  some  parts  of 
the  Bayou  Bois  Piquant  channel  due  to  inxmdation.  The 
course  of  the  bayou  was  surveyed  in  discontinuous  parcels 
accessed  overland  from  the  north  or  by  boat  from  the  south. 
The  portions  of  Area  8  in  which  archeological  fieldwork  was 
conducted  lie  in  sections  4,  3,  10,  15,  and  14  owned  by  the 
Rathbome  Land  Company  and  in  Section  44  and  the  undivided 
portion  of  Toumship  14S,  Range  21E  east  of  Section  44, 


within  the  Salvador  Wildlife  Management  Area.  Areas  that 
were  not  inundated  and  that  were  successfully  surveyed  are 
shown  in  Figures  6  and  9.  Coverage  of  the  primary  segments 
of  Area  8  are  described  in  geographical  order  from  north  to 
south  rather  than  by  chronology  of  fieldwork. 

The  initial  reconnaissance  of  Bayou  Bois  Piquant  was 
undertaken  on  June  26.  The  crew  parked  near  the  head  of  the 
channelized  bayou  at  Willowdale  Subdivision  and  walked  along 
the  top  of  the  modem  artificial  levee  flanking  Bayou  Bois 
Piquant  in  Sections  3  and  4,  and  along  a  trail  following  the 
north  bank  of  the  bayou  within  this  enclosed  terrain. 

Isolated  Rangia  shells  or  fragments  were  noted  along 
both  the  raised  levee  and  the  forest  trail  for  several 
hundred  meters  east  of  the  subdivision.  These  may  be  modem 
contaminants  brought  in  on  vehicles.  Additional  Rangia  were 
foiuid  at  a  mudbuggy  track  crossing  the  levee  about  1600  m 
east  of  the  subdivision.  This  track  probably  is  an 
extension  of  the  mudbuggy  track  crossing  Survey  Areas  7A-7C 
east  of  Willowdale  (see  Area  7A,  ad>ove) .  The  Rangia  here 
probably  are  contaminants  introduced  by  mudbuggies.  The 
crew  also  followed  the  path  north  of  the  bayou  eastward 
beyond  the  end  of  the  m^em  levee,  about  1300  m  east  of 
Willowdale.  Inundation  was  severe  in  this  area  and  the 
north  bank  of  the  bayou  became  inqpassible  430  m  east  of  the 
modem  levee.  The  south  bank  of  the  bayou  was  inq>assible  by 
225  m  east  of  the  levee. 

The  field  crew  returned  to  the  upper  segment  of  Bayou 
Bois  Piquant  on  November  6.  They  were  halted  by  a  two-meter 
wide,  flooded  ditch  which  crossed  the  north  bank  of  the 
bayou  ca.  190-195  m  east  of  the  modem  levee.  The  ditch 
crosses  the  bayou,  and  marked  the  earlier  terminus  of 
coverage  on  the  south  bank.  This  unmapped  ditch  may  connect 
with  the  deep  channel  at  the  eastern  end  of  Area  7C'  500-600 
m  to  the  northeast. 

The  crew  returned  to  this  portion  of  Area  8  on  Bayou 
Bois  Piquant  on  November  19,  when  they  succeeded  in 
following  the  north  bank  of  the  bayou  to  a  modem  jeep  trail 
crossing  the  bayou  in  Section  10.  This  trail  follows  a 
slightly  raised  road  embankment  which  mns  eastward  from  a 
major  jeep  trail  by  Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  to  a  mapped  drill 
hole  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  section  (Figure  2) . 

The  crew  followed  the  jeep  trail  east  to  the  location  of  the 
drill  hole.  A  small  building  (serving  as  a  hiinting  camp) 
now  occupies  this  locale.  The  structure  was  brought  in  over 
the  roadway  or  built  at  this  spot  after  the  jeep  road  had 
been  constructed  to  the  drill  hole.  No  historic  material 
was  present  at  this  locale.  The  western  guide  levee 
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aXigiunent  crosses  the  jeep  trail  just  west  of  the  hxmting 
canqp.  The  crew  followed  the  jeep  trail  %rest  to  the  Bayou 
Cypriezo  Longue  trail  and  the  Cypriere  Longue  trail  north  to 
Hillovidale.  NO  subsurface  tests  «rere  conducted  in  the  upper 
segment  of  Bayou  Bois  Piquamt  due  to  extensive  inimdation. 

At  no  time  was  it  possible  to  follow  the  severely 
subsided  course  of  Bayou  Bois  Piquant  between  the  jeep  trail 
in  Section  10  and  the  confluence  of  Bayou  Bois  Piquant  and 
Cypriere  Longue  in  Section  44.  The  Cypriere  Longue 
distributairy  levees  are  much  higher,  wider,  auid  better 
drained  than  those  along  the  upper  segment  of  Bayou  Bois 
Piquant.  Although  the  channel  below  this  confluence  bears 
the  name  of  Bois  Piquant,  its  primary  source  of  discharge  at 
present  is  Bayou  Cypriere  Longue.  A  shovel  testing  regime 
was  not  implemented  along  Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  because  of 
its  distance  from  the  guide  levee  alignment,  except  near  the 
bayou  confluence.  The  Rangia  scatters  observed  during 
visual  reconnaissance  along  the  major  jeep  trail  suggest 
that  the  Cypriere  Longue  levees  have  long  been  the  foci  of 
occupation  in  this  region. 

The  crew  conducted  reconnaissMce  level  fieldwork  along 
the  Cypriere  Longue  distributary  between  February  7  auid  21, 
1992.  A  diffuse  scatter  of  historic  sherds,  glass,  and 
fragments  of  coal  were  noted  along  the  jeep  trail  parallel 
to  the  bayou,  extending  730  m  north  and  500  m  south  from  the 
western  end  of  the  drill  hole  access  road.  Several  oyster 
shell  middens  and  low  mounds  of  coal  cuid  slag  were  noted  in 
the  same  area.  Thes.^  historical  conq>onents  exhibited  a 
general  correlation  with  drainage  ditches  leading  into  the 
bayou.  The  material  may  date  from  the  period  of  cypress 
lumber  exploitation  in  this  area  (ca.  1890-1915) .  About  750 
m  southeast  from  the  drill  hole  road  an  extensive  scatter  of 
modem  trash,  and  possibly  some  earlier  twentieth- century 
material,  was  found  near  the  mapped  location  of  a  house. 

That  building  was  no  longer  present,  and  no  structural 
remains  were  identified  here.  The  jeep  trail  crosses  the 
Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  at  this  locale.  Because  this  area  was 
outside  the  project  iiiq}act  corridor  and  outside  the  ponding 
area  and  guide  levees,  no  collections  were  made  and  no  field 
maps  were  dra%m. 

A  Rangia  scatter,  probably  a  prehistoric  site,  also  was 
noted  850  m  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cypriere  Longue  jeep 
trail  south  of  Hillowdale.  Other  isolated  Rangia  along  the 
jeep  trail  may  also  represent  prehistoric  sites  on  this 
distributary.  Again,  these  possible  sites  are  located  west 
of  the  western  guide  levee  and  will  not  be  iu^acted  by  the 
proposed  construction. 
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NO  subsurface  testing  was  performed  anywhere  in  this 
upper  segment  of  Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  and  data  were  not 
collected  for  reporting  these  scatters  as  possible  sites 
because  they  are  outside  the  study  area  and  are  outside  the 
construction  corridor.  The  narrowing  ridge  of  the  Bayou 
Cypriere  Longue  distributary  is  protected  by  a  low  modem 
earth  levee,  which  connects  with  that  surrounding  upper 
Bayou  Bois  Piquant.  The  end  of  the  levee  on  Cypriere  Longue 
lies  a  short  distance  northvrest  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Salvador  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

Subsurface  testing  was  in^lemented  near  the  bayou 
confluence  in  Section  44,  within  the  Salvador  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  The  field  crew  reached  the  Louisleuia  Power 
euid  Light  (LP&L)  ponrerline  just  south  of  the  confluence,  but 
found  the  terrain  iiiq>assible  to  the  south.  The  crew  crossed 
Bayou  Bois  Piquant  on  the  jeep  trail  leading  to  an  abandoned 
drill  hole,  east  of  the  bayou  in  Section  44.  The  jeep  trail 
runs  along  a  low  roadway  embankment  ca.  10  meters  wide.  The 
bayou  banka  south  of  the  crossing  were  completely  inundated. 
Oyster  shells  auid  scattered  ufooden  beams  and  boards  were 
noted  on  the  west  side  of  the  bayou  crossing,  near  the 
location  of  a  structure  shown  on  the  quad  map.  These 
probably  are  modem  refuse  or  stmctural  debris.  No 
historic  material  was  observed  at  this  locale. 

Rangia  were  observed  on  the  Cypriere  Longue  jeep  trail 
west  of  the  bayou  crossing,  near  the  bank  of  Bayou  Bois 
Piquant.  A  datum  was  placed  near  the  center  of  the  observed 
distribution,  and  a  series  of  shovel  and  auger  tests  and 
excavation  units  were  conducted  at  this  prehistoric  site, 
later  designated  16SC76,  between  Febmary  7  and  14.  The 
site  is  discussed  in  Chapter  9. 

Survey  of  the  Lower  Segment  of  Area  8 

Archeological  survey  of  the  lower  segment  of  Bayou  Bois 
Piqumt  south  of  the  adx>ve -described  bayou  confluence  was 
conducted  between  December  5  and  10,  1991.  Access  to  this 
area  was  by  small  boat  through  the  Cypress  Lumber  Canal. 

The  crew  disembarked  at  the  intersection  of  the  bayou  euid 
the  ceuial.  A  poorly  defined  path  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
bayou  indicates  that  hunters  probeUbly  enter  the  area 
overlamd  from  the  north,  but  the  terrain  was  so  flooded 
during  the  survey  work  that  the  field  crew  wore  hipwaders  at 
all  times.  Previous  observations  of  the  region  during  boat 
reconnaissance  on  December  10,  1990,  and  May  14,  1991, 
revealed  prevailing  Inundation,  so  auger  tests  were 
substituted  for  shovel  tests.  Two  series  of  auger  tests 
mrere  excavated  parallel  to  the  bayou  channel.  These  tests 
followed  the  bend  in  the  bayou's  course  just  north  of  the 
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canal.  Table  25  presents  the  stratigraphy  observed  in  these 
tests. 

Auger  tests  1-15  were  placed  approximately  20  m  west  of 
the  bayou,  beginning  40  m  north  of  the  canal  amd  continuing 
at  40  m  intervals.  Several  of  these  tests  encountered  a 
sandy  silt  at  depths  between  180  and  240  cm.  The  relatively 
large  particle  size  at  these  depths  is  associated  with  a 
period  of  active  distributary  discharge. 

Prom  the  AT15  position  (600  m  from  the  canal) ,  the  crew 
paced  the  estimated  distance  to  the  western  limit  of  the 
guide  levee  corridor  (about  920  m  from  the  carnal,  following 
the  bayou) .  Inundation  blocked  movement  farther  upstream. 

A  distamce  of  ad>out  900  m  on  the  west  side  of  Bayou  Bois 
Piguamt,  from  the  Impact  corridor  to  the  bayou  confluence, 
thus  remained  inaccessible  during  the  1991-1992  fieldwork. 

Auger  tests  16-23  were  placed  east  of  the  bayou,  about 
20  m  from  the  channel.  These  tests  were  usually  excavated 
at  intervals  of  100  m,  but  a  number  nirere  placed  at  variad>le 
intervals  to  obtain  data  on  local  terrain  features 
(waterways  or  elevated  ridges) .  One  such  feature  was  a 
small  distributary  which  flows  east -northeast  (bearing  75 
degrees)  from  Bayou  Bois  Piquant  into  the  open  marshlamd 
northwest  of  Lake  Cataouatche.  This  channel  is  too  small  to 
appear  on  the  USGS  quadrangle  of  the  area,  but  it  can  be 
recognized  in  aerial  photographs.  Auger  tests  19  and  20 
were  placed  respectively  on  the  south  2md  north  banks  of 
this  branching  channel.  The  stratigraphy  is  not 
significeuitly  different  at  these  auger  test  locales.  Tests 
were  continued  along  the  bayou  course  to  AT23,  550  m  from 
the  canal. 

The  crew  paced  an  additional  200  m  upstream  but 
inundation  prevented  them  from  reaching  the  guide  levee 
corridor.  They  returned  to  higher  groimd  at  AT22.  A 
distcuice  of  about  1000  m  on  the  east  side  of  the  bayou, 
upstream  to  the  bayou  confluence,  thus  remained  inaccessible 
during  fieldwork. 

From  AT22  the  crew  established  an  additional  line  of 
auger  tests  (AT24-27)  perpendicular  to  the  course  of  the 
bayou,  on  a  bearing  of  195/15  degrees.  AT24  was  placed  10  m 
south  of  AT  22,  near  the  edge  of  the  bayou.  Auger  tests  25- 
27  were  placed  10,  20,  and  30  m  north  of  AT22.  The  edge  of 
the  open  marsh  is  about  25  m  north  of  AT22  on  bearing  15 
degrees.  The  purpose  of  this  last  set  of  tests 
perpendicular  to  the  bayou  was  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
buried  Bois  Piquant  levee  with  increasing  distamce  from  the 
modem  channel,  amd  thus  determine  the  edge  of  the  buried 
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Tabltt  25.  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  for  Area  8. 

Bole  Piquant  Auger  Test  MO.  1  (12/5/91) 

0-25  cm  Marsh  muck/humus 

25-30  5y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt 

30-75  SY  5/1  (gray)  clay 

75-100  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay  with  increasing 

proportion  of  silt  and  some  lOYR  4/6 
(dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
100-180  5Y  5/1  (gray)  silt  mixed  with  lOYR  4/6 

(dark  yellowish  brown)  clay,  becoming 
sandy  silt  by  180  cm 

180-200  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  bro«fn)  silty  clay 

with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
oxide  mottling 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Teat  MO.  2  (12/5/91) 

0-25  cm  marsh  muck/htimus 

25-30  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt 

30-75  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay 

75-100  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay  with  increasing 

proportion  of  silt  and  some  lOYR  4/6 
(dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
100-110  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 

with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
oxide  particles 

200  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mb.  3  (12/5/91) 

0-25  cm  marsh  muck 

25-140  5Y  5/1  (gray)  heavy  clay,  possible  bone 

fragment  at  ca.  120-140  cm. 

140-180  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with 

lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
mottling;  wood  fragments  observed 
between  160  and  180  cm 

180-200  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt  with 

increasing  proportion  of  silt 
200-220  lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  bro%m)  sandy  clay 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mo.  4  (12/5/91),  40  m  N.  of  Auger 

Test  Mo.  3.  (20  n  M.  ot  bayou) 

0-25  cm  marsh  muck 

25-120  5Y  5/1  (gray)  heavy  clay;  snail  shell 

recovered  between  100-120  cm 
120-200  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay 
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Table  25  (continued) .  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  for  Area  8. 


200-220  lOYR  4/3  (bro«m/dark  brotm)  sandy  clay 

220-240  lOYR  5/4  (yellowish  brown)  sandy  silt 

Bols  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mb.  5  (12/5/91),  40  m  N.  of  Auger 
Test  Mb.  4  at  335  degrees 

0-25  cm  marsh  muck 

25-100  5Y  5/1  (gray)  heavy  clay 

100-140  5y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with 

lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
140-180  lOYR  4/3  (broim/dark  brown)  sandy  clay 

180-240  lOYR  5/4  (yellowish  brown)  sandy  silt 

Bols  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mb.  6  (12/5/91),  40  a  N.  of  Auger 
Test  Mo.  5  at  312  degrees 


0-20  cm 
20-40 

40-100 

100-120 

120-220 

270 


marsh  muck 

5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay  with  abundant  we«>d 
fragments 

5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay 

5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  to  gray 
clayey  silt 

5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  clayey  silt  (very 
dense) 

10  YR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  samdy 
silt 


Bols  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mo.  7  12/5/91,  40  a  N.  of  Auger  Test 
MO.  6,  at  bearl^  I'S  degrees 


0-20  cm 
20-40 
40-100 
100-120 

120-240 

240 


marsh  muck 

5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay 

5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay 

5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  to 

clayey  silt 

5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with 
lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  Seuidy 
silt  (interpreted  in  field  as  top  of 
natural  levee) 


Bols  Piquant  Auger  Teat  Mb.  8  (12/5/91),  40  a  M.  of  Auger 
Test  Mo.  7  at  310  degrees 


0-20  cm  Marsh  muck 

20-80  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay 

80-200  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  clay  to  silty  clay 

with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  bro%m) 
mottling 
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Table  25  (continued).  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  for  Area  8. 

200-220  same  as  80-200  but  with  increased  eunount 

of  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
mottling 

220-240  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  bro«m)  sandy 

silt;  some  lOYR  5/4  (yellowish  brown) 
sand  at  240  cm 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mo.  9  (12/5/91) ,  40  m  W.  of  Auger 
Teat  MO.  8  at  290  degrees 

0-20  cm  Marsh  muck 

20-80  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay 

80-200  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  clay  to  silty  clay 

with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
mottling 

200-240  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with 

lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 

Bola  Piquant  Auger  Teat  MO.  10  (12/5/91) ,  40  m  W.  of  Auger 
Teat  Mo.  9  at  275  degrees 

0-20  cm  Marsh  muck 

20-100  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay 

100-240  Dense  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay 

with  abundant  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish 
brown)  mottling 

Bols  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mo.  11  (12/5/91) ,  40  m  W.  of  Auger 
Test  Mo.  10  at  275  degrees 

0-20  cm  Marsh  muck 

20-60  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay 

60-100  Dense  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay 

with  abundant  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish 
brown)  mottling 

100-180  very  dense  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty 

clay  with  abundant  lOYR  4/4  (dark 
yellowish  brown)  mottling  as  well  as 
lOYR  3/3  (dark  brown)  mottling  within 
the  bro«m  mottling 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mb.  12  (12/5/91) ,  40  m  W.  of  Auger 
Test  Mo.  11  at  285  degrees 

0-20  cm  Marsh  muck 

20-60  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay  to  dense  5Y  4/1  or 

5/1  (gray)  silty  clay;  not  as  dense  as 
Auger  Test  No.  11  (above) 
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Table  25  (continued).  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  for  Area  8. 


60-’240  Same  matrix  with  lOYR  4/4  (dark 

yellowish  brown)  mottling 

240  Large  amount  of  lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark 

bro%m)  silt  at  this  depth 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Teat  MO.  13  (12/5/91),  40  n  W  of  Auger 
Teat  MO.  12  at  270  degrees 

0-20  Marsh  muck 

20-80  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay 

80-240  Dense  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay 

with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
mottling 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  MO.  14  (12/9/91),  40  ■  B  of  Auger 
Test  MO.  13,  bearing  275  degrees 

0-220  cm  5Y  4/1  to  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with 

some  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  bro%ni) 
mottling  from  180  cm  to  220  cm 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mo.  15  (12/9/91) ,  40  n  B  of  Auger 
Test  Mo.  14,  bearing  255  degrees 

0-60  cm  Marsh  muck 

60-220  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay  with  lOYR  4/4  (dark 

yellowish  brown)  mottling 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mo.  16  (12/10/91),  25  m  MB  of  Bois 
Piquant/Canal  confluence  at  55  degrees  (near  a  small  slough 
about  2  m  W  of  Auger  Test  Mo.  16) 

0-50  cm  Marsh  muck 

50-120  2/5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay 

120-160  2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  slightly  silty  clay 

160-200  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt  with  lOYR 

4/4  (yellowish  brown)  mottling 

200-220  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt  with 

slightly  increased  amounts  of  lOYR  4/4 
(yellowish  brown)  mottling 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mo.  17  (12/10/91),  100  m  further, 
followl^  edge  of  levee 

0-60  cm  Marsh  muck 

60-100  2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay 
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Table  25  (continued).  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  for  Area  8. 

100-140  2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay,  very  thick, 

with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  broim) 
mottling;  possible  %food  fragments  and/or 
brown  silt  within  clay  matrix 

140-180  Above  becomes  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty 

clay 

180-200  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt  (no 

mottling) 

200-220  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Teat  MO.  18  (12/10/91),  100  n  froai  Auger 
Test  Mo.  17  along  bayou,  bearing  oa.  330  degrees 


0-50 

50-80 

80-100 

100-120 

120-140 


140-160 


160-200 

200-220 


Peaty  marsh  muck 
2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay 
5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt 
Conq>act  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt 
with  root  material  at  ca.  100-120  cm 
5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with  a 
small  amoxmt  of  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish 
bro%m)  mottling 

5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with  a 
small  amount  of  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish 
bro%m)  mottling;  also  wood  fragments  and 
root  material 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt  with  lOYR 
4/4  (dark  yellowish  bro%m)  mottling 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  yellowish  brown)  silty 
clay 


Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mo.  19  (12/10/91),  10  m  B  froas  Bayou 
Bois  Piquant,  and  3  a  S  of  branching  channel 


0-50  cm 
50-80 
80-100 
100-200 


200-220 


Peaty  marsh  muck 

2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt 

5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  slightly  silty  clay 

with  10  YR  3/4  (dark  yellowish  brown) 

mottling  which  increases  with  depth 

lOYR  3/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  silty 

clay 


Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mb.  20  (12/10/91),  across  channel, 

ca.  20  a  M  of  Auger  Test  Mo.  19 


0-50  cm  Peaty  marsh  muck 

50-80  2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay 

80-100  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt 
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Table  25  (continued) .  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  for  Area  8 . 

100-160  Clayey  silt  with  lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark 

brown)  mottling,  increasing  mottling 
with  depth 

160-180  Mottling  decreases,  gray  clay  increases 

lSO-220  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  slightly 

clayey  silt,  still  with  same  brown 
mottling 

[Gen  Note:  on  these  auger  tests,  the 
density  of  the  soil  increases 
dramatically  at  ca.  120  cm] 

Bols  Piquant  Auger  Teat  MO.  21  (12/10/91),  50  ■  M  of  Auger 
Test  MO.  20,  at  290  degrees  -  At  a  live  oak  on  a  slightly 
higher  patch  of  ground 

0-40  cm  Marsh  muck 

40-80  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay 

80-100  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay  with  lOYR  4/3 

(bro%m/dark  brown)  mottling 

100-140  2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brown)  silty  clay  mixed 

with  gray  clay 

140-160  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 

160-180  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  bro%m)  silt  with 

very  small  amount  of  clay 
180-200  2.5Y  5/2  to  4/4  (color  varies  from 

grayish  bro%m  to  olive  brown)  silt 
200-220  lOYR  4/3  (dark  brown/brown)  clayey  silt 

Bols  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mo.  22  (12/10/91),  100  m  MM  of  Auger 
Test  Mo.  21  at  310  degrees  (intervening  area  is  high  ground; 
we  are  20  n  from  a  dead  oak  bearing  35  degrees) 

0-40  Marsh  muck 

40-60  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay 

60-80  Same  gray  silty  clay  but  with  lOYR  4/3 

(brown/dark  brown)  silty  mottling 
80-100  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clayey  silt;  at 

100  cm  gets  more  compacted  amd  harder 
to  auger 

100-120  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  silt  with  lOYR 

4/3  (dark  brown/brown)  and  lOYR  3/4 
(dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
120-140  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  very  silty 

(almost  fine  sand)  softer  matrix  with 
lOYR  3/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
140-200  Similar  to  stratum  edx>ve  but  more 

conqpact 
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Table  25  (continued) .  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  for  Area  8 . 

200-220  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brotm)  clayey 

silt  with  7.5  YR  4/4  (bro%m/dark  brown) 
and  7.5  YR  2/0  (black)  mottling 

Bols  Piquant  Anger  Teat  MO.  23  (12/10/91) ,  100  ai  M  (270 
degrees)  of  Auger  Teat  MO.  22  Xiower  ground,  seal -inundated 
(ea.  5  esk  of  water) 

0-60  cm  Marsh  muck 

60-100  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt  with  %»ood 

fragments 

100-180  5Y  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  silty  clay 

180-200  5Y  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  clayey  silt  with 

2.5Y  4/4  (olive  brotm)  mottling 
200-220  5Y  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  clayey  silt 

mixed  with  abundant  lOYR  4/3  (bro%m/ 
dark  broim)  clayey  silt 

Bois  Piquant  Auger  Teat  Mo.  24  (12/10/91),  10  n  S  (205 
degrees)  of  Auger  Teat  MO.  22 

0-40  cm  Marsh  muck 

40-60  2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay 

60-100  2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay  with  lOYR  4/4 

(dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
100-160  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with 

lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
160-180  Increased  silt  content  auid  increased 

brown  mottling 

180-230  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt 

Bols  Piquant  Auger  Test  Mo.  25  (12/10/91),  10  m  M  of  Auger 
Test  MO.  22,  bearing  15  degrees 

0-30  cm  Marsh  muck 

30-80  2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay 

80-100  2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay,  slightly 

silty,  with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish 
brown)  mottling 

100-120  2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  silty  clay 

120-160  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  bro%m)  clayey 

silt 

160-180  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  slightly 

clayey  silt  (with  some  fine  sand) 

180-200  Same  as  above  but  with  less  clay  and 

more  silt 

200-220  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  pure  silt 

with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
mottling 
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Table  25  (continued) .  Auger  Test  Stratigraphy  for  Area  8 . 


Bole  Piquant  Anger  Teat  No.  26  (12/10/91) ,  10  n  M  of  Auger 
Teat  NO.  25 


0-30  cm 
30-60 
60-100 

100-120 

120-160 


160-180 


180-220 


Marah  muck 

2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay 

2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay  with  lOYR  4/4 

(dark  yellowlah  brown)  mottling 

5Y  5/1  to  4/1  (gray  to  dark  gray)  clay 

5Y  5/1  to  5Y  4/1  (gray  to  dark  gray) 

clay  with  email  amount  of  lOYR  4/4  (dark 

yellowiah  brown)  mottling 

5Y  5/1  to  5Y  4/1  (gray  to  dark  gray) 

clay  with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish 

bro%m)  mottling 

5Y  5/1  to  5Y  4/1  (gray  to  dark  gray) 
silty  clay  which  with  increasing  depth 
becomes  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown) 
clayey  silt;  laminated  with  brown 


Bois  Piquant  Auger  Test  NO.  27  (12/10/91) «  30  m  N  of  Auger 
Teat  No.  22  (15  degreea)  -  partially  inundated  with  water 
10-15  on  deep 


0-30  cm  Marsh  muck 

30-80  2.SY  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay 

80-100  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with 

6d>undant  charcoal,  wood  fragments 
100-140  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt 

140-180  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with 

lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  bro%m)  mottling 
180-200  5Y  4/1  or  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with 

lOYR  4/6  and  10  YR  3/6  (dark  yellowish 
brown)  silt 
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landform.  Auger  tests  16-27  ell  encountered  loose  "marsh 
muck”  to  a  depth  of  30-60  cm.  This  was  thinnest  on  the 
perpendicular  line,  with  a  depth  of  40  cm  at  AT24  and  AT22 
and  a  depth  of  30  cm  at  AT  25-27.  A  brown  to  grayish  brown 
silt  or  silty  clay,  Interpreted  as  the  top  of  the  levee,  was 
encountered  at  depth  180-200  cm  In  AT  17-23.  The  top  of  the 
levee  soil  was  not  positively  Identified  In  AT  24-27,  but 
almost  pure  silt  was  encountered  at  180  cm  depth  in  AT  24 
and  at  200  cm  in  AT  25. 

The  comparatively  shallow  silt  encountered  over  100  m 
from  the  bayou  channel  at  AT  25  reflects  the  presence  of  a 
minor  distributary  ridge  at  this  locale.  The  perpendicular 
auger  test  series  thus  affords  stibsurface  profiles  of  that 
terrain  feature  but  does  not  provide  a  generally  applicable 
model  for  an  Idealized  distributary  cross-section.  The 
width  of  the  natural  levee  Is  generally  much  less  along  this 
segment  of  Bayou  Bols  Piquant  than  the  distance  traversed  on 
the  AT24-27  line. 

The  higher  groimd  near  AT22  represents  the  head  of  an 
Inactive  distributary  channel  of  Bayou  Bols  Piquant.  The 
relict  levee  ridge  of  this  channel  leads  northwest  of  lake 
Cataouatche.  The  ridge  extends  as  far  as  the  Brldgellne  Gas 
Company  pipeline  and  the  hypothetical  course  of  a  former 
Bayou  des  Saules  distributary,  where  that  channelized  course 
Intersects  the  pipeline.  The  attribution  of  this  segment  of 
relict  channel  to  Bayou  des  Saules  is  problematic,  as  Is  Its 
hypothesized  extension  south«»ards  to  the  Pxiinp  Canal  site 
(16SC27)  by  Britsch  and  Dunbar  (1990) .  The  relict  channel 
Immediately  northeast  of  the  Bayou  Bols  Piquant  distributary 
ridge  may  be  the  subsided  lower  portion  of  that  distributary 
rather  than  a  southern  extension  of  Bayou  des  Saules.  The 
recognizable  waterways  south  from  this  segment  to  the 
Cypress  Lumber  Canal  follow  trapper's  trenasses  ^uld  may  liave 
little  relation  to  the  earlier  distributary  systems  In  this 
Area. 


Boring  11  U,  reported  by  Britsch  amd  Dunbar 
(1990:8,11,17,B2} ,  was  placed  In  the  western  natural  levee 
of  Bayou  Bols  Piquant  just  north  of  its  Intersection  with 
the  Cypress  Lumber  Canal.  Peat  encountered  at  depth  3.63- 
3.69  m  yielded  a  C-14  date  of  3,250  +/-  65  BP  .  Vibracore 
VC- 12  was  placed  near  the  marshland  flank  of  the  bayou's 
western  natural  levee  about  500  m  south  of  the  11  U  boring 
but  did  not  yield  material  for  radiocarbon  dating  (Britsch 
and  Dunbar  1990:8, A8). 

None  of  the  auger  tests  In  this  segment  of  Bayou  Bols 
Piquant  yielded  artifacts  or  shell,  auid  no  pre -modem 
cultural  material  was  observed  on  the  ground  surface. 


lanklin*  8urv«y  ia  Atm*  3«  4,  and  9 

Bankline  boat  siirvey  was  conducted  in  two  discrete 
poirtiona  of  the  project  area  accessible  only  by  water. 

Auger  and  shovel  tests  were  placed  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  U.S.  Highway  90  borrow  trench  and  along  the  west  bank  of 
Bayou  Verret  on  April  12  and  23,  1991.  Shovel  testing  and 
barline  inspection  were  conducted  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Cypress  Lumber  Canal  on  Hay  14,  1991.  Guide  levees  may  be 
erected  along  all  of  these  corridors. 

The  south  bank  of  the  highmray  borrow  trench  constitutes 
Survey  Area  3  and  the  vrest  bank  of  Bayou  Verret  constitutes 
Survey  Area  4.  The  field  crew  placed  auger  tests  at 
variable  intervals,  not  exceeding  100  m.  The  crew  also 
observed  the  bank  for  elevated  terrain  features  or  any 
esqposure  of  cultural  materials,  and  at  these  locations 
placed  additional  judgmental  tests.  No  pre-modem  cultural 
materials  %irere  observed,  and  the  loose  marshland  soils  made 
execution  of  the  testing  regime  problematic.  Many  of  the 
auger  tests  yielded  only  marsh  peat  or  muck  so  wet  and  loose 
that  it  fell  from  the  auger  bit.  Many  of  the  auger  tests 
along  the  borrow  trench  hit  gray  clay  below  the  peat. 

Brief  field  reconnaissance  had  been  conducted 
previously  by  boat  in  the  highway  borrow  trench  on  November 
10,  1990,  and  by  airboat  in  the  open  marshland  south  of  the 
highway  on  January  7,  1991.  The  field  crew  begem  their 
systematic  auger  and  shovel  test  regime  in  Survey  Area  3  on 
April  12,  starting  at  the  western  end  of  the  borrow  trench 
(locally  kno%m  as  the  Deep  Canal) .  The  westernmost  150  m  of 
the  canal  was  choked  with  a  dense  mat  of  floating 
vegetation.  Tests  therefore  were  conducted  eastward  along 
the  bank  from  E150  to  E3500,  the  intersection  of  Deep  Canal 
with  Sellers  Canal.  As  almost  all  of  the  tests  encountered 
dense  gray  or  blue -gray  clay  below  marsh  peat,  only  those 
tests  which  yielded  strata  potentially  related  to  natural 
levee  deposition  are  discussed  below. 

The  unnamed  east -west  channel  flowing  through  Area  lOA 
intersects  the  Deep  Canal  in  Section  39  (Flgxire  2)  .  Auger 
tests  at  E750  and  E800  west  of  the  channel  and  at  E900  and 
E950  east  of  the  channel  encoimtered  dense  blue-gray  clay  at 
ca.  20  cm.  A  lOYR  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  was  encountered  at 
120  cm  at  E800;  this  probably  represents  the  surface  of  the 
buried  levee.  Another  set  of  tests  in  Section  38  may  also 
indicate  levee  deposition.  Dark,  organics -rich  clay  was 
encountered  at  100  cm  in  E1150,  30-80  cm  in  E1200,  and  80- 
120  cm  in  E1300.  In  Section  37,  about  150  m  east  of  a 
navigable  channel,  black  clay  was  encountered  at  50-90  cm  in 
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B1650.  This  is  probably  the  snail  distributary  ridge 
discemable  between  those  in  Areas  lOA  and  lOB.  In  Section 
37,  near  the  eastern  boundary,  black  clay  was  encountered  at 
50-70  cm  in  E2150.  This  is  probably  the  ridge  present  in 
Area  lOB.  On  the  west  bank  of  a  navigable  channel,  black 
clay  was  encountered  at  100-120  cm  in  E2250.  Black 
organics-rich  clay  was  encountered  at  40-70  cm  in  E2900, 
about  200  m  iirest  of  a  partially  demolished  bridge  to  a  drill 
hole  in  Section  4. 

All  of  the  shovel  and  auger  tests  conducted  in  Area  3 
were  negative.  The  levee  soils  encountered  along  the  Deep 
Carnal  are  too  deeply  buried  to  provide  promising  surface 
exposures.  The  natural  levees  intersecting  the  Deep  Carnal 
have  been  ascribed  to  distributaury  chaumels  of  the  Bayou 
Verret  System,  active  ca.  2500-2200  BP  (Britsch  amd  Dimbar 
1990) .  Boring  22  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Deep 
Canal  in  Section  37  but  did  not  yield  material  for 
radiocarbon  dating  (Britsch  amd  Dunbar  1990:8,16). 

Survey  Area  4  consists  of  the  iirest  bank  of  Bayou  Verret 
amd  of  the  Sellers  Canal  from  the  Highway  90  borrow  trench 
to  the  channelized  head  of  the  bayou.  Tests  were  conducted 
southward  from  the  intersection  of  Deep  amd  Sellers  Camals 
to  the  head  of  the  shoalwater  bamkline  by  Lake  Cataouatche 
at  S5300.  The  Sellers  Carnal-Bayou  Verret  chamnel  provides 
am  xmimpeded  access  route  to  Lake  Cataouatche  from  Highway 
90  for  small  boats.  Rangia  were  noted  along  the  bamkline  at 
several  locations,  but  appear  to  represent  modem 
deposition,  including  shell  fill  used  at  hunting  can^s  amd 
at  eroding  bamkline  locales.  Other  Rangia  surface  scatters 
occnir  directly  aUsove  marsh  peat  and  may  reflect  recent 
biological  introduction,  including  the  harvesting  of  clams 
by  raccoons.  A  large  number  of  auger  tests  were  in  peat;  in 
some  spots  the  inundation  of  the  bamk  was  so  severe  that  no 
tests  could  be  executed.  Tightly  spaced  tests  were  placed 
at  promising  locales.  No  artifacts  were  recovered  in  amy 
tests  or  from  the  surface. 

A  wide  chamnel  at  S575-600  is  blocked  at  Sellers  Carnal 
by  a  «;ater  control  gate.  Oyster  amd  Rangia  shells,  probad)ly 
fill,  are  present  here.  Tests  at  S500,  525,  550,  625,  650, 
and  675  encotmtered  30  cm  of  clay  spoil  ad)ove  peat.  No 
buried  groxmd  surface  was  found,  although  this  chamnel  has 
been  tentatively  identified  as  part  of  the  Bayou  Verret 
distributary  system  by  Britsch  and  Dunbar.  At  SHOO  the 
chamnel ized  course  of  Bayou  Verret  turns  east  from  the 
alignment  of  Sellers  Canal;  the  old  carnal  route  farther 
south  camnot  be  entered  from  the  bayou  at  this  laend  in  the 
chamnel. 
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At  S1500,  am  old  chamnel,  presumaJsly  the  original 
course  of  Bayou  Verret,  enters  the  waterway  from  the  north. 
Vibracore  VC-1  was  placed  just  east  of  this  old  chamnel  amd 
yielded  a  series  of  four  C-14  dates  from  920  ^  70  BP  to 
2«730  ^  80  BP  (Britsch  amd  Dunbar  1990:8, 16, A2,B2,C2) .  The 
head  of  Bayou  Verret  along  this  old  channel  lies  northeast 
of  amd  outside  of  the  project  area. 

Remains  of  a  derelict  cati^  with  a  single  collapsing 
structure  mrere  noted  at  S1550.  Oyster  amd  Rangia  shell  were 
present  directly  below  the  building  but  no  subsurface  shell 
was  recovered  in  shovel  tests  here.  No  historic  material 
was  found  here.  Remains  of  another  old  camp  (main  structure 
burnt)  were  noted  at  S1600.  No  historic  material  was 
present.  At  S1900  a  small  chamnel  leads  southwest  from 
Bayou  Verret  into  the  green  marsh.  Additional  auger  tests 
were  placed  along  this  chamnel  to  spoil  banks  blocking  water 
flow  aJx>ut  300  m  from  the  bayou.  At  S1950  the  former 
opening  of  the  small  marshlamd  chamnel  has  been  blocked  at 
Bayou  Verret  by  a  spoil  bank.  The  surface  of  this  spoil  is 
covered  by  crushed  oyster  shell.  Shovel  and  auger  tests 
yielded  no  subsurface  shell  at  this  location. 

At  S2750  and  S2900,  small  channels  lead  west  into  the 
marshlamd,  connecting  with  a  small  east -west  chamnel 
(probably  a  trenasse)  in  the  center  of  Section  5.  The  auger 
tests  encoimtered  gray  clay  below  marsh  peat  at  100  cm  in 
S2750  and  at  170  cm  in  S2900.  A  7. SYR  5/0  (gray)  silty 
clay,  probad>ly  a  buried  levee  surface,  was  encoimtered  at 
180  cm  in  S2925,  amd  at  150  cm  in  S2950  amd  S2975.  The 
auger  tests  encountered  gray  clay  again  at  220  cm  in  S3000, 
210  cm  in  S3075,  and  at  180  cm  in  a  judgmental  test  west  of 
S3075.  These  levee  soils  are  in  the  eastern  half  of  Section 
5.  They  presumably  represent  the  buried  western  levee  of 
Bayou  Verret. 

South  of  this  set  of  auger  tests,  the  augers  yielded 
only  marsh  peat  except  where  shallow  deposits  of  spoil  were 
present  at  the  surface.  Numerous  small  chamnels  intersect 
the  west  bamk  of  Bayou  Verret  between  S2975  amd  S5050,  where 
a  shoirt  carnal  leads  west  to  a  drill  hole.  At  S5300,  where 
Bayou  Verret  widens  adxjut  400  m  upstream  from  its  mouth,  the 
bankside  margins  of  the  channel  became  too  shallow  to  permit 
boat  access  to  the  bayou  bank.  The  last  400  m  of  shoalwater 
aUoove  the  bayou's  entramce  in  Lake  Cataouatche  therefore 
were  inaccessible,  but  no  surface  shell  or  imusual  terrain 
features  were  noted  at  this  locale. 

The  mouth  of  Bayou  Verret  is  flanked  by  borings  13U  amd 
LP-11.  Boring  13U  was  placed  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Cataouatche  about  1000  m  west  of  Bayou  Verret 's  channel 
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centerlin«.  Boring  LP>11  was  placed  on  the  lakeshore  at  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  Gaudln,  about  350  m  east  of  Bayou  Verret's 
channel  centerline.  Boring  13U  yielded  a  series  of  three  C- 
14  dates  from  600  ^  60  BP  to  2,980  ^  80  BP  (Britsch  and 
Dunbar  1990 :8, 17,B2,C4)  .  LP-11  %»a8  placed  in  the  western 

levee  of  Bayou  Gaudin,  tentatively  identified  as  a  channel 
of  the  Bayou  Verret  distributary  system.  That  boring  did 
not  provide  material  for  radiocarbon  dating. 

All  auger  and  shovel  tests  in  Survey  Area  4  were 
negative.  No  pre-modem  cultural  materials  were  observed 
during  bankline  inspection.  The  severely  svibsided  banks  of 
Bayou  Verret,  barely  above  the  level  of  the  bayou  during  the 
1991-92  fieldwork,  provide  poor  opportunities  for  esqposure 
of  early  remains. 

Survey  Area  9  consists  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Cyp^'ess 
Lumber  Canal  (also  known  locally  as  the  North  Cemal  because 
of  its  position  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Netherlands  Farm  Tract)  westward  from  its  mouth  at  Lake 
Cataouatche  to  the  northern  end  of  the  West  Carnal  along  the 
western  boundary  of  the  same  tract.  This  area  lies  entirely 
within  the  Salvador  Wildlife  Mauiagement  Area.  The  western 
guide  levee  (design  width  225')  will  intersect  the  north 
side  of  the  Cypress  Lumber  Canal  adx)ut  100-166  m  east  of  the 
West  Carnal.  BreaUcs  in  the  carnal's  northern  spoil  bank  will 
be  repaired,  raising  the  artificial  ridge  to  a  design  grade 
of  3.5'  NGVD. 

The  field  crew  began  its  shovel  testing  regime  at  the 
tfestem  end  of  Area  9.  Two  crew  members  excavated  shovel 
tests  at  50  m  intervals  along  the  top  of  the  spoil  bamk, 
while  the  third  crew  member  examined  the  carnal 's  northern 
bamkline  from  the  boat.  The  soils  exposed  in  the  initial 
shovel  tests  exhibited  a  mixture  of  lOYR  5/4  (yellowish 
brown)  silty  loam  and  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  bro%m)  clay.  These 
soil  types  predominated  in  the  western  portion  of  Area  9 
near  Bayou  Bois  Piquant  whereas  gray  clays  were  more  common 
further  east.  These  tests  in  displaced  spoil  served  as 
indicators  of  the  buried  soil  types  rather  tham  providing 
stratigraphic  profiles.  More  silty  soils  were  encountered 
from  E600  to  E750  west  of  the  bayou  auid  E800  to  E1050  east 
of  the  bayou.  The  bayou  chauinel  intersects  the  carnal  at 
E780-800. 

Artifacts,  including  bricks  and  other  structiiral 
debris,  were  scattered  along  the  spoil  bamk  west  of  the 
Isayou  from  E725-775.  The  material  was  exclusively  twentieth 
century  amd  appeared  to  be  largely  of  1940s-1950s  vintage. 

No  historic  artifacts  were  identified.  A  slight  amount  of 
material  also  was  fotmd  just  east  of  the  bayou.  Nicholas 
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Schovest,  Mike  Comardelle's  great  uncle,  maintained  a  caap 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bayou  in  the  19208  and  1930s.  The 
slight  elevation  at  that  locale,  therefore,  is  known  as  La 
Butte  de  Oncle  Nick,  or  Uncle  Nick's  Hill.  Flonnie  Schouest 
lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  bayou  in  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
having  moved  there  abont  1928  (Mike  Comardelle,  personal 
coomunicatlon  1992) .  This  locale  had  been  visited 
previously  during  the  boat  reconnaissance  on  December  10, 
1990.  The  field  crew  performing  auger  tests  on  the  adjacent 
levees  of  Bayou  Bois  Piquant  on  December  5-10,  1991  did  not 
obseinre  any  historic  material  north  of  the  spoil  bank. 

The  Bois  Piquant  distributary  ridge  forms  the  highest 
portion  of  the  canal  spoil  bank,  roughly  between  stations 
547-fOO  and  560-t-OO  on  the  levee  alignment.  East  of  this 
ridge,  the  spoil  bamk  is  generally  low  and  exhibits  a  ntimber 
of  breaks.  A  small  cheuuiel  cuts  through  the  spoil  bemk  at 
E1080-1100.  A  shovel  test  at  EllOO  exposed  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  silt,  predominantly  silt  in  the  top  10  cm.  A 
shovel  test  at  E1150  revealed  dense  clay.  An  auger  test 
just  north  of  the  spoil  b2mk  at  E1050  passed  through  bedded 
layers  of  peat  and  clay  below  the  top  10  cm  of  humic 
material.  These  tests  did  not  reveal  auiy  evidence  for  the 
hypothetical  Bayou  des  Saules  channel  intersecting  the  canal 
near  E1150  as  postulated  by  Britsch  and  Dunbar  (1990) .  An 
additional  small  channel  cuts  through  the  spoil  bamk  at 
E1180-1200.  A  small  trenasse  cuts  through  the  bank  at 
E1300.  This  route  leads  northwest.  An  auger  test  here 
revealed  mottled  gray  clay  to  30  cm  auid  solid  blue -gray  clay 
below  that  depth. 

At  E1400,  two  girder-like  riveted  iron  beams  extend 
under  the  spoil  bamk.  Mike  Comardelle  recalled  their  being 
there  since  his  boyhood,  amd  suggested  they  date  from  the 
excavation  of  the  canal.  They  probad^ly  are  heavy  machine 
parts  abamdoned  at  this  locale.  At  E1580,  am  ed>amdoned  boat 
is  jammed  into  a  break  in  the  spoil  bamk.  Mike  Comardelle 
remembered  that  it  was  placed  there  in  the  late  1950s.  At 
E2350,  amother  channel  cut  through  the  spoil  bamk.  East  of 
this  chamnel,  the  spoil  bamk  is  largely  inundated.  At 
E2450-2500  is  the  northern  end  of  the  Pumpkin  Canal,  which 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Netherlands  Farm  Tract. 

No  historic  artifacts  were  recovered  at  this  locale, 
although  Mike  Comardelle  stated  that  it  was  the  site  of  a 
camp  in  the  1920s-1930s  (Nike  Comardelle,  personal 
communication  1992) . 

A  small  channel  cuts  through  the  spoil  bamk  at  E2250. 
Here  and  at  E2575,  lines  of  willows  extend  40-100  m  north  of 
the  Cypress  Lumber  Carnal,  but  tests  recovered  only  bedded 
peat  amd  clay.  The  nearest  boring,  12U,  was  placed  north  of 
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the  Cypress  Lumber  Canal  a  short  distance  northnwst  of 
Punpkln  Canal's  northern  end.  This  boring  penetrated 
several  meters  of  marsh  and  peat  deposit  (Britsch  and  Dunbar 
1990:8, 17, 18, C4) . 

Bet«reen  E2650  and  2820  were  artifacts  and  structural 
debris  associated  with  the  Netherleuids  H\inting  Club,  also 
kno%m  locally  as  the  Clubhouse.  Although  the  US6S 
quadrangle  shows  several  buildings  at  the  eastern  end  of 
this  locality  by  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  no  stauiding 
structures  were  present.  Surface  debris  included  oyster  and 
Rangia  shell,  iron  machinery  parts,  steel  drums,  tin  cans, 
and  fragments  of  modem  bottle  glass.  The  distribution  of 
material  is  linear,  following  the  canal  bank.  At  E2680, 
milkglass,  modem  ceramics,  and  windowpane  glass  fragments 
were  noted.  Mike  Comardelle  (personal  communication  1992) 
recalled  that  a  houseboat  was  moored  in  this  vicinity  at  one 
time.  An  old  boat  dock  was  noted  at  E2742;  Comardelle 
recalled  thert;.  was  a  winch  on  it.  Brick  fragments  were 
present  from  E2775  to  2780,  emd  the  base  of  a  chimney  at 
E2785.  Shovel  tests  were  placed  at  10  m  intervals  through 
the  length  of  this  artifact  scatter  from  E2650  to  2810. 

These  were  positive  from  E2650  to  E2790.  A  board  barrier 
protects  the  lakeside  end  of  the  spoil  bank  from  erosion  at 
E2820. 

Mike  Comardelle  (personal  communication  1992)  recalls 
that  the  largest  of  the  buildings  in  the  complex  here,  the 
clubhouse  itself,  was  the  easternmost  of  the  interconnected 
stmctures.  He  estimates  that  the  structure  was  about  40  X 
50  ft,  with  the  longer  side  fronting  on  the  ceuial.  West  of 
the  clxibhouse  were  several  shotgxw- style  stmctures, 
estimated  dimensions  14  X  60  ft,  with  the  shorter  sides 
fronting  on  the  cmal.  Secondary  decks  and  outbuildings 
probably  were  added  to  the  complex  later.  Diagnostic 
material  recovered  from  the  Clxibhouse  site,  including  that 
from  stibsurface  contexts,  was  exclusively  post -World  War  II. 
No  historic  artifacts  were  identified  in  the  artifact 
assemblage.  This  locale  therefore  was  not  designated  an 
archeological  site.  The  only  positive  shovel  tests  executed 
in  Survey  Area  9  were  within  this  apparently  modem  complex. 
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sins  16SC73,  16SC74,  AMD  16SC76 


Introduction 

Three  archaeological  sites  were  recorded  during  survey 
of  the  Davis  Pond  area.  One  of  these  (16SC73)  is  a  scatter 
of  late -nineteenth  and  early- twentieth  century  2urtifacts 
near  the  Mississippi  River.  16SC74  is  also  an  historic  site 
beside  the  river,  but  artifacts  there  date  to  the  eighteenth 
and  early-nineteenth  century.  16SC76  is  a  light  scatter  of 
Rangia  shells  which  also  yielded  a  single  prehistoric  sherd. 
Sufficient  work  was  done  on  16SC73  and  16SC76  to  result  in  a 
recommendation  that  neither  is  significant  in  terms  of  MRHP 
criteria.  Because  16SC74  was  located  outside  the  impact 
corridor,  no  excavations  were  conducted  there.  Its  NRHP 
status  therefore  remains  imdetermined,  and  it  should  be 
considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register. 

16SC73 

Site  Description.  Site  16SC73  was  discovered  during 
pedestrian  survey  of  open  pasture  in  Area  2A.  The  site  is 
located  south  of  a  multi- track  railroad  embcunkment  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  at  this  location  is 
parallel  to  and  immediately  adjacent  to  Louisiana  Highway  18 
(River  Road) . 

The  site  was  first  recorded  by  a  field  crew  digging 
shovel  tests  at  20  m  intervals  on  parallel  trcuisect  lanes  20 
m  apart.  The  orientation  of  these  survey  transects  was 
165",  perpendicular  to  the  alignment  of  the  railroad 
embankment.  This  compass  bearing  was  maintained  while 
mapping  and  testing  the  site.  The  result  is  that  345°  is 
grid  north  on  the  site  map  (Figure  28) . 

The  transect  survey  shovel  test  grid  began  at  the 
barbed  wire  fence  parallel  to  the  railroad.  The  fence 
serves  as  the  NO  reference.  All  surface  material  and 
positive  shovel  tests  at  the  site  were  located  between 
Trcuisects  16  and  18.  Transect  17  passed  through  the  center 
of  the  site.  T17  intersects  the  fence  line  just  west  of  a 
north- south  drainage  ditch  (bearing  172°)  which  empties 
northward  through  a  steel  culvert  passing  below  the  railroad 
embanJcment . 

The  site  was  initially  recognized  Isecause  of  the 
presence  of  surface  material  in  and  near  the  banks  ofthe 
drainage  ditch.  There  was  only  one  positive  tremsect  shovel 
test  at  the  site.  It  yielded  gravel  (roxinded  water-tumbled 
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Figure  28.  Site  map  of  16SC73. 
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pebbles)  at  a  depth  of  3-5  cm  amd  minute  brick  fragments, 
smaller  than  the  1/4 -inch  screen  mesh,  to  a  depth  of  10  cm. 
The  gravel  was  associated  with  a  small  bed  of  gravel  rxmning 
parallel  to  the  fence  on  the  east  side  of  the  ditch,  amd 
concentrated  2-3  m  south  of  the  fence.  This  surface  deposit 
represents  a  load  of  gravel  hauled  into  the  site,  probaibly 
in  recent  years.  A  jumbled  pile  of  railroad  ties  west  of 
the  ditch  may  also  have  been  deposited  in  recent  years.  A 
small  amount  of  crushed  stone  (probad>ly  railroad  track 
ballast)  amd  Rangia  fragments  also  were  scattered  across  the 
site. 


The  positive  tramsect  shovel  test  was  designated  site 
datum  (NO  EO) .  Additional  shovel  tests  were  excavated  at  10 
m  intervals  between  the  T16-T18  shovel  tests.  Soil  from 
these  tests  was  removed  and  screened  by  arbitrary  10  cm 
levels.  Figure  28  shows  the  pattern  of  positive  amd 
negative  shovel  tests.  At  SIO  EO  brick  fragments  nirere 
recovered  at  0-10  cm.  At  SIO  ElO  a  brick  fragment  was 
recovered  at  0-10  cm  depth,  two  light  green  pameled  flask 
fragments  at  10-20  cm,  amd  a  plastic  shotgun  shell  at  20-30 
cm.  At  S20  ElO  a  fragment  of  plastic  amd  a  clear  glass 
bottle  top  were  recovered  at  0-10  cm.  After  completion  of 
this  10  m  grid,  diagnostic  artifacts  were  collected  from  the 
surface.  These  included  a  large  iron  spike,  am  iron  pipe,  a 
fragment  of  a  cast  iron  stove  or  machine  part,  and  fragments 
of  a  bisque  figurine. 

At  a  later  date,  additional  shovel  tests  were  excavated 
at  5  m  intervals  between  the  previously  completed  tests 
covering  the  site  area.  These  tests  are  also  included  on 
the  map  in  Figure  28.  The  test  at  S5  EO  yielded  small 
amoxmts  of  coal  amd  oyster  shell  fragments  at  0-10  cm  depth; 
coal,  oyster  shell,  brick  fragments,  and  nail  fragments  in 
levels  2-4  (10-40  cm) ;  amd  coal,  iron,  amd  glass  at  40-50 
cm.  The  test  at  S15  EO  yielded  only  one  fragment  of  iron  at 
0-10  cm.  The  test  at  SIO  W5  yielded  one  oyster  shell 
fragment  at  0-10  cm.  The  shovel  test  at  SO  E5  yielded  am 
iron  fragment  amd  a  nail  head  at  10-20  cm.  The  shovel  test 
at  S5  E5  yielded  iron  fragments  at  0-10  cm;  a  wire  nail, 
gravel,  amd  small  oyster  shell  fragments  at  10-20  cm;  a  wire 
nail,  gravel,  and  coal  at  20-30  cm;  amd  small  fragments  of 
soft  oramge  brick  at  30-40  cm.  The  shovel  test  at  SIO  E5 
yielded  a  clear  glass  fragment  amd  am  ironstone  sherd  at  0- 
10  cm  amd  small  fragments  of  soft  oramge  brick  at  20-30  cm 
amd  30-40  cm.  The  shovel  test  at  S5  ElO  yielded  a  nail  amd 
milk  glass  at  10-20  cm  and  fragments  of  soft  orange  brick  at 
30-40  cm.  The  largest  brick  fragment  was  at  30-32  cm  depth. 
The  shovel  test  at  SO  E15  yielded  small  fragments  of  coal 
and  Rangia  shell  at  0-10  cm.  These  may  actually  represent 
surficial  contamination.  The  shovel  test  at  S5  E15  yielded 
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one  fragment  of  clear  bottle  glass  at  20-30  cm.  A  second 
collection  was  made  of  diagnostic  glass  and  ceramics  from 
the  banks  of  the  drainage  ditch.  These  «#ere  located  in  the 
area  of  concentration  aibout  2-6  m  south  of  the  fence  line. 

A  1  X  1  m  unit  was  excavated  in  10  cm  levels  at  S6  E7. 
This  unit  was  located  2.6  m  east  of  the  top  of  the  bank 
beside  the  pasture  drainage  ditch.  It  was  placed  at  this 
location  in  order  to  avoid  the  surficial  contamination  of 
gravel  closer  to  the  fence  and  the  possible  mixing  of 
materials  immediately  adjacent  to  the  ditch.  The  presence 
of  brick  fragments  at  varying  depths  between  10  amd  40  cm  in 
the  shovel  tests  at  S5  EO,  S5  E5,  SB  ElO,  auid  SIO  E5 
suggested  that  historic  structural  remains  might  be 
concentrated  in  this  area  southeast  of  site  datum.  Depths 
within  the  unit  were  relative  to  ground  surface  at  the  NE 
comer  which  served  as  unit  datum.  All  of  the  soil  was 
removed  amd  screened  through  1/4 -inch  mesh. 

Level  1  (0-10  cm)  yielded  wire  nails,  amorphous  metal 
fragments,  fragments  of  clear  glass,  brown  amd  green  bottle 
glass,  slag,  oyster  amd  Rangia  shell  fragments,  amd  a 
fragment  of  glazed  ceramic  drainpipe.  Some  non-diagnostic 
material  was  not  collected.  Some  of  this  material 
represented  surficial  contaminants.  It  consisted  of  crushed 
stone,  gravel,  two  small  fragments  of  coal,  the  tom  bottom 
of  am  aluminum  beer  cam,  and  fragments  of  clear  plastic 
%n:ap. 


Level  2  (10-20  cm)  yielded  small  brick  fragments, 

Rangia  fragments,  fragments  of  a  clear  glass  bottle,  amd  a 
nail  fragment.  Material  not  collected  consisted  of  small 
amoimts  of  cmshed  stone  and  gravel  amd  three  small 
fragments  of  coal.  Level  3  (20-30  cm)  yielded  a  number  of 
small  cinders  amd  a  few  small  pebbles  (not  saved) .  Level  4 
(30-40  cm)  yielded  two  small  fragments  of  brick  at  a  depth 
of  30-31  cm.  Material  not  collected  amd  that  was  recovered 
near  the  top  of  the  level  consisted  of  small  pebbles  amd 
several  small  fragments  of  coal.  Level  5  (40-50  cm)  was 
sterile. 

An  Oakfield  soil  sampler  was  used  at  the  center  of  the 
imit  in  order  to  record  strata  to  a  depth  of  150  cm.  No 
additional  artifacts  were  encoxmtered  to  that  depth.  After 
photographing  and  drawing  wall  profiles,  the  excavation  unit 
was  backfilled. 

Mo  features  were  present  in  the  unit,  nor  were  shazp 
stratigraphic  breaks  observed  in  the  walls.  The  soils 
within  the  pasture,  including  the  site  area,  are  generally 
heavy  clayey  silts  or  silty  clays  exhibiting  subtle 
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gradations  in  color  and  texture  between  natural  strata. 
Figure  29  shows  the  profile  of  the  unit  at  16SC73.  The 
discussion  here  also  incorporates  data  obtained  by  using  the 
soil  san^}ler. 

Stratum  A  within  the  1  x  1  m  tmit  (0>12  cm)  consists  of 
lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  bro«Ri)  compacted  clayey  silt 
topsoil  with  a  dense  root  net%«ork.  Stratum  B  (12-35  cm)  is 
2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  bro%m)  friable  clayey  silt  with 
numerous  iron  oxide  stains.  Stratum  C  (35-48  cm)  is  lOYR 
4/3  (dark  brown)  danp  clayey  silt.  Stratum  D  (48-96  cm)  is 
lOYR  5/2  (grayish  bro%m)  plastic  silty  clay.  Stratum  E  is  a 
2.5YR  5/2  (grayish  bro%m)  stiff  gray  clay,  beginning  at  a 
depth  of  96  cm  and  continuing  at  150  cm.  The  Oakfield  soil 
sanpler  had  earlier  been  employed  to  core  below  the  bottoms 
of  selected  shovel  tests  at  the  site,  including  S5  WlO,  SIO 
WIO,  SO  H5,  S25  El,  S5  ElO,  and  S15  ElO.  Plastic  silty  clay 
(Stratum  D)  was  encountered  at  55  cm  below  surface  at  S5  ElO 
and  at  57  cm  at  S15  ElO.  Nowhere  did  the  soil  sampler 
encounter  deeply  buried  cultural  materials. 

All  cultural  materials  excavated  at  the  site  were 
recovered  from  Strata  A-C.  All  artifacts  recovered  from  the 
excavation  unit,  euid  the  majority  from  shovel  tests  at  the 
site,  came  from  Strata  A  and  B.  Much  of  the  cultural 
material  found  at  shallow  depths  on  the  site  is  modem. 

Some  of  the  less  recent  artifacts  may  have  been  scattered 
over  a  wider  area  due  to  the  presence  of  the  plantation 
ditch.  Cattle  now  use  that  locale  as  a  watering  hole,  and 
some  artifacts  churned  in  the  mud  probeUoly  are  carried  away 
from  the  spot  on  the  cow's  hooves. 

Site  boundaries  (Figure  28)  were  defined  on  the  basis 
of  positive  shovel  tests  and  surface  material.  The 
elongated  arm  of  the  site  west  of  the  ditch  may  be  caused  by 
the  result  of  relatively  recent  displacement  of  artifacts  in 
that  direction  along  a  cow  path  following  the  ditch.  The 
concentration  of  historic  material  by  the  drainage  ditch  in 
the  center  of  the  site  may  reflect  refuse  disposal  along  a 
field  line.  The  date  of  the  ditch  itself  is  undetermined, 
but  it  roughly  follows  the  old  pleuitation  field  lines. 
Deepening  of  the  ditch  to  expedite  drainage  through  the 
steel  culvert  may  have  exposed  previously  buried  material. 

No  features  were  recorded  anywhere  on  the  site  and  only  a 
very  small  number  of  brick  fragments  were  recovered. 

Artifacts.  Artifacts  recovered  from  16SC73  are 
presented  in  Table  26.  Many  of  the  items  appear  to  date 
from  the  twentieth  century,  and  most  if  not  all  date  no 
earlier  tham  the  late -nineteenth  century.  The  presence  of 
brick,  although  in  small  cpiantities,  and  of  a  relatively 
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stratum  A.  lOYR  3/2  (Vary  dark  grayish  brown)  coaqpact 
claysy  silt 

Stratum  B.  2.5Y  3/2  (Vary  dark  grayish  brown)  claysy 
silt 

Stratum  C.  lOYR  4/3  (Dark  brown)  damp  claysy  silt 

Stratum  D.  lOYR  S/2  (Grayish  brown)  plastic  silty  clay 

Stratum  E.  2.5Y  5/2  (Grayish  brown)  stiff  clay 

Figure  29.  Profile  of  a  portion  of  the  west  wall,  EUl, 

16SC73 . 
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Table  26.  Artifacts  from  16SC73. 


80  15  (10-20  am) 

1  nail  head 
1  amoinP^us  metal 

84  81  (surface) 

1  bisque  doll  or  figurine  head  fragment 

85  10  (surface) 

1  porcelain 

85  80  (10-20  cm) 

1  square  nail 
1  amorphous  metal 
1  brick  fragment 

85  80  (20-30  cm) 

1  unidentified  nail 

85  80  (30-40  cm) 

2  brick 

2  amorphous  metal 

85  80  (40-50  cm) 

1  amorphous  metal 
1  brick  fragment 
1  light  green  glass 
1  clear  glass 

85  85  (0-10  cm) 

1  wire  nail 
1  wire 

1  fence  staple 

85  85  (10-20  cm) 

1  wire  nail 

85  85  (20-30  cm) 

1  wire  nail 

85  85  (30-40  cm) 

3  brick  fragments 

85  810  (10-20  cm) 

1  milk  glass 
1  unidentifiable  nail 

85  810  (30-40  cm) 

7  brick  fragments 
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Table  26  (continued).  Artifacts  from  16SC73. 


85  ns  (30-30  os) 

1  clear  glass 

810  80  (surface) 

1  Ironstone 

810  10  (0-10  em) 

1  brick  fragment 

810  85  (0-10  cm) 

1  Ironstone 
1  clear  glass 

810  810  (0-10  cm) 

1  brick 

810  810  (10-20  cm) 

2  light  green  paneled  flask  fragments 

815  80  (0-10  cm) 

1  sheet  metal  fragment 

820  WS  (surface) 

1  bisque  figurine  fragment 

820  80  (0-10  cm) 

1  plastic  (smoking)  filter 

820  810  (0-10  em) 

1  plastic 

1  modem  clear  crown-cap  soda  bottle  neck 

825  815  (10-20  cm) 

1  phonograph  record  fragment 

825  815  (20-30  cm) 

4  brick  fragments 

825  815  (30-40  cm) 

1  brick  fragment 

Transect  5  8280 

4  brick  fragments 

Transect  5  8360 

3  brick  fragments 
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Table  26  (ccmtinued) .  Artlf acta  from  16SC73 . 


Traaseet  7  82t0 

4  barbed  wire  fraignenta 

101,  bafvel  1  (0-10  om) 

1  brown  glaaa 

3  clear  glaaa 

2  green  glaaa 

1  bone  button  (one-holed) 

4  wire  nalla 

4  anorphoua  metal  fragmenta 

1  drainage  pipe  fragment 

2  bone 

101,  Level  2  (10-20  am) 

3  clear  glaaa 

1  unidentifiable  nail  fragment 

4  brick  fragmenta 

101,  Level  3  (20-30  cm) 

10  cindera 

101,  Level  4  (30-40  cm) 

2  brick  fragmenta 

Surface,  Heat  Bank  of  Ditch,  S2-S6 
2  claaaic  ironatone 

1  clear  tumbler  baae 

Surface,  Beat  Bank  of  Ditch,  S2-86 

2  ironatone 

3  claaaic  ironatone 

Surface,  Area  2A 

1  claaaic  ironatone 
3  biaque  figurine  fragments 
1  light  blue  jar  neck,  threaded  closure 
1  clear  glass 
1  clear  bottle  base 
1  ceramic  button  (four-holed) 

1  metal  pipe 

1  metal  machinery/stove  part 
1  spike 


large  number  of  nails  (eleven) ,  suggests  that  a  structure 
was  formerly  located  in  this  vicinity.  The  fact  that  glass, 
ceramics,  and  bone  were  recovered  suggests  that  the 
structure  was  probably  residential,  even  though  domestic 
debris  was  relatively  sparse.  Investigations  at  Beka 
Plantation  (16OR90;  Yakubik  and  Franks  1992),  at  Rockville 
(16PL155;  Yakubik  and  Franks  1991)  and  at  farmstead  sites  at 
Fort  Polk  (Franks  and  Yakubik  1990)  indicate  that  late- 
nineteenth/early- twentieth- century  residential  sites  in 
rural  areas  ifere  generally  kept  clean  auid  relatively  free  of 
sxirface  refuse. 

With  the  exception  of  one  square  nail,  all  of  the 
identifiable  nails  collected  were  wire,  indicating  that  the 
structure  was  probably  built  no  earlier  than  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  ceramics  collected 
%irere  undecorated.  They  consisted  of  ironstone,  classic 
ironstone,  and  one  sherd  of  porcelain.  These  also  suggest  a 
late -nineteenth/early- twentieth  century  date  for  the  site. 

In  addition  to  the  ceramic  tableware,  fragments  of  at  least 
two  bisque  figurines  were  recovered.  One  of  these  exhibited 
its  natural  white  color,  while  the  other,  which  appeared  to 
be  of  a  young  girl,  was  colored  with  matte  paints  or  glazes. 

Other  diagnostic  artifacts  included  a  four-holed 
ceramic  button  and  a  one-holed  bone  button.  Made  from 
porcelain,  the  former  were  first  manufactured  in  the  1840s 
and  they  continued  to  be  made  into  the  twentieth  centxiry 
(Hinks  1988:136).  Bone  disks  with  single  holes  were 
actually  molds  for  cloth-  or  thread- covered  buttons  (Hinks 
1988:130-131).  Bone  buttons  were  sold  at  least  through  the 
1920s  (Rose  and  Santeford  1987:41). 

Most  of  the  glass  was  non-diagnostic,  but  one  modem- 
looking  soda  bottle  neck  with  a  croum  cap  was  foxind  between 
0-10  cm  below  surface  in  shovel  test  S20  ElO.  Another 
bottle  base  fragment  was  embossed  with  a  post-1938  Anchor 
Hocking  logo  (Toulouse  1971:48).  Since  this  was  found  on 
the  surface,  it  may  have  been  deposited  subsequent  to  the 
occupation  of  the  site.  Thus,  this  bottle  base  fragment 
alone  does  not  provide  a  terminus  post  quern  for  the 
termination  of  the  occupation.  However,  the  recovery  of  a 
phonograph  record  fragment  at  10-20  cm  below  surface  in 
shovel  test  S25  E15  strongly  suggests  that  the  site  was 
occupied  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 

Site  Interpretation.  16SC73  was  probeUoly  the  former 
site  of  a  tenant's  cad>in  located  on  Davis  Plantation.  As 
noted  in  Chapter  6,  a  number  of  structures  were  sho%m  on  the 
1875  series  and  the  1921  Mississippi  River  Commissions  maps 
near  the  route  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  7U.though 
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no  structure  is  shown  in  this  location  on  either  of  the 
maps,  it  is  possible  that  a  cabin  was  either  built  here  amd 
destroyed  between  the  drafting  of  the  two  maps  or  built 
sxibsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  1921  map.  The  presence 
of  a  phonograph  record  fragment  at  10-20  cm  below  surface 
argues  for  the  latter  alternative,  although  this  would 
indicate  relict  use  of  classic  ironstone  by  the  site's 
inhabitants . 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  structures  sho%m  on 
the  1875  series  amd  the  1921  Mississippi  River  Commission 
Maps  and  predicted  as  being  within  Area  1  shown  on  Figure  2 
were  located  during  survey.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  6,  mamy 
of  these  sites  were  probaibly  destroyed  during  levee  amd  road 
construction.  Then  too,  the  batture  within  Area  1  was 
extensively  borrowed.  Thus,  all  historic  sites  formerly 
located  within  Area  1  were  evidently  destroyed  by  previous 
construction . 

MSHP  ■valuation.  Forty  shovel  tests  were  excavated  at 
16SC73  but  only  eleven  of  these  yielded  artifacts.  Most  of 
these  tests,  as  well  as  most  of  the  surface  artifacts  and 
artifacts  from  the  1  x  1  m  unit,  provided  no  information 
concerning  the  dates  of  occupation  of  the  site.  However,  a 
few  diagnostic  artifacts,  in  combination  with  negative  map 
evidence,  indicate  that  16SC73  probably  represents  a 
residential  site  from  the  late -nineteenth  or  early- twentieth 
century. 

To  qualify  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  16SC73  to  be  likely  to  yield 
information  important  in  prehistory  or  history  (National 
Park  Service  1982:28).  Louisiana's  Comprehensive 
Archaeological  Plan  (Smith  et  al.  1983:95-96)  identifies 
cultural  themes  for  the  region  that  includes  Davis  Pond. 

The  releveuit  theme  for  16SC73  is  "Plantation  Archeology.” 
That  document  proposes  that  one  of  the  research  issues 
related  to  the  theme  is  whether  there  are  differences  in 
lifeways  for  post-bellum  occupants  of  sugar  plamtations 
compared  to  cotton  plantations  (Smith  et  al.  1983:98). 

Other  importeunt  research  issues  related  to  pleuitations  have 
also  been  proposed,  such  as  the  difference  between  lifeways 
of  slaves  as  con^ared  to  Freedmen  on  sugar  plantations. 

Unfortunately,  the  paucity  of  artifacts  at  16SC73 
indicates  that  further  excavations  at  the  site  %«ould  not  be 
likely  to  yield  information  importamt  to  furthering  our 
understanding  of  research  issues  like  those  discussed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  Admittedly,  artifacts  are  usually  not 
abundant  at  sites  dated  to  this  period.  However,  in  the 
case  of  16SC73  the  tightly  spaced  shovel  tests  provided  no 
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evidenc«  for  spatial  patterning  that  might  be  an  alternative 
source  of  data  for  understanding  activity  at  the  site. 

Also,  there  is  no  evidence  for  features  such  as  trash  pits 
or  historic  fence  lines  where  azt:ifacts  might  be 
concentrated  or  which  might  provide  data  concerning  activity 
patterning. 

The  apparent  absence  of  such  features  indicates  that 
the  site  does  not  exhibit  integrity  which  would  also  be 
necessary  for  it  to  be  considered  significeuit : 

For  properties  in^rtant  for  their  information 
potential,  integrity  depends  on  the  presence  of 
those  parts  of  the  property  which  contain  the 
io^rtant  data  and  which  survive  in  a  condition 
capable  of  yielding  important  information 
(National  Park  Service  1982:37). 

Because  of  its  apparent  lack  of  integrity  and  further 
research  potential,  16SC73  should  not  be  considered  eligible 
or  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

168C74 

Site  Description.  16SC74  is  a  site  on  the  Mississippi 
River  batture  upriver  from  the  proposed  construction  area. 

It  was  recorded  in  the  course  of  walking  into  Survey  Area  1 
(Chapter  8) .  Because  it  was  located  outside  the  study  area, 
no  subsurface  excavations  were  conducted.  However,  the  site 
is  reported  in  this  chapter  because  of  its  potential 
significauice  auid  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  area  of 
project  intact. 

Figure  30  shows  that  16SC74  is  a  linear  scatter  of 
artifacts.  The  material  is  partially  covered  by  rip-rap  on 
the  3 -meter  high  sloping  bank.  The  most  extensive  exposure 
of  material  lies  along  a  nearly  continuous  shelf  (probed>ly  a 
historic  groxmd  surface)  ed)out  1  m  above  the  river  on  the 
date  of  the  site  visit. 

Two  general  loci  of  material  were  noted.  Locus  A  is  a 
concentration  of  bricks  at  193-195  m  downriver  from  Marker 
121,  and  may  represent  fragments  of  an  in  situ  floor.  A 
fragment  of  a  small  blue  and  white  glazed  faience  vessel, 
perhaps  a  rouge  pot,  was  collected  from  the  brick  surface. 
Locus  B  is  a  cluster  of  artifact  concentrations  Isetween  240 
and  258  m  downriver  from  Marker  121.  Eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  ceramics,  a  kaolin  pipe  stem,  a  gunflint, 
glass,  fragments  of  iron  cooking  pots,  a  hand-wrought  iron 
spike,  other  iron  hardware,  and  faunal  remains  were 
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30.  Site  map  of  16SC74 . 


collected  around  the  240  m  position.  Structural  debris 
(nails  and  brick)  were  concentrated  between  250  and  258  m. 

A  general  scatter  of  bones,  ceramics,  and  miscellaneous 
artifacts  extended  from  about  210  to  278  m. 

Artifacts.  Artifacts  recovered  from  16SC74  are 
presented  in  Table  27.  The  ceramic  collection  consisted 
primarily  of  cream-colored  earthenwares,  although  two  sherds 
of  whiteware  and  four  sherds  of  faience  were  recovered.  In 
addition,  a  relatively  large  number  (10  sherds)  of  six 
different  types  of  coarseware  were  collected.  These  were 
sorted  using  the  classification  presented  by  Yakubik  (1990)  . 

Two  of  the  coarseware  sherds  derived  from  a  bowl  of 
White  on  Red  Slip-Decorated  Redware  (Yakubik  1990:244-245). 
This  southern -French  type  is  fairly  rare  in  southeastern 
Louisieuia  collections.  These  particular  sherds  had  a  white 
slip  applied  over  a  red  slip,  which  was  swirled  to  produce  a 
marbled  effect.  The  bowl  was  well  made,  and  the  base  was 
trimmed.  Both  sherds  exhibited  repair  holes,  indicating 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  salvage  the  vessel  after  it 
cracked.  Chapelot  (1978:112  in  Brain  1979:53)  notes  that 
this  marbled  decoration  generally  dates  to  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  although  it  has  been  recovered  from 
contexts  dating  at  least  to  1780  at  nearby  Orange  Grove 
Plantation  (16JE141)  .  In  addition,  t’wo  sherds  of  a  Brovm- 
Glazed  Redware  (Yakubik  1990:233-234)  bowl  also  exhibited 
repair  holes. 

The  collection  yielded  a  mean  ceramic  date  of  1801.9 
(ns65) .  If  it  is  assumed,  given  the  presence  of  whiteware, 
that  the  site  was  occupied  at  least  until  1830,  this  would 
suggest  that  occupation  of  the  site  begaui  sometime  prior  to 
1774 .  This  would  in  fact  be  consistent  with  the  presence  of 
relatively  large  amounts  of  coarseware  euid  faience,  which 
are  typically  the  only  ceramics  fo\uid  on  southeastern 
LouisieUia  sites  prior  to  1780. 

A  total  of  78  sherds  were  collected,  and  these 
represent  a  minimum  of  36  vessels  (Tad^le  28) .  A  plurality 
of  the  vessels  were  plates.  Table  28  also  demonstrates  that 
25%  of  the  vessels  collected  were  either  faience  or 
coarsewares . 

In  addition  to  the  ceramics,  glass,  smoking  pipes, 
cooking  pot  fragments,  a  gunflint,  flint  debitage,  auid  tool 
fragments  were  collected  at  16SC74.  These,  along  with  the 
brick  scatter,  strongly  suggest  that  the  function  of  the 
site  was  residential.  Again,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
other  artifacts  collected  at  16SC74  are  consistent  with  a 
late-eighteenth/early-nineteenth  century  date. 
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Table  27.  Artifacts  from  16SC74. 

Locus  A  Surface 

1  Flecked  Lead-Glazed  Redware 

2  White  on  Red  Slip-Decorated  Redware 
2  Brown-Glazed  Redware 

2  Yellow-Glazed  Redware 

1  Manganese -Glazed  Redware 

2  Albisola  Trailed 
1  faience 

1  Polychrome  Hand- Painted  Faience 

2  brown  faience 
15  creamware 

1  annular  creamware 
12  pearlware 

3  green  shell -edged  pearlware 
9  blue  shell -edged  pearlware 
3  blue  hand-painted  pearlware 

2  polychrome  hand-painted  pearlware 

1  finger-painted  pearlware 

2  annular  pearlware 
2  mocha  pearlware 

12  blue  transfer-printed  pearlware 
1  polychrome  heuid-painted  whiteware 
1  black  transfer-printed  whiteware 

1  black  liquor  bottle  base,  sand- tipped  pontil 

1  clear  glass 
7  olive  glass 

2  iron  cooking  pot  fragments 
1  chisel  blade 

1  iron  hook 
1  lead  sprue 
1  lead  tube  (sinker?) 

3  pipestems 

1  fluted  pipebowl  fragment 
1  gunflint 
1  flint  debitage 
1  clinker 

4  bone  fragments 


Locus  B  Surface 

1  faience  rouge  pot 
1  blue  shell -edged  pearlware 

1  green  glass 
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Table  28.  Ninimuni  vessel  estimates  for  16SC74. 


Plate  Saucer  Bowl 


Lid  Unident . 


Flecked 
Lead-Glazed 
Redware 
Yellow-Glazed 
Redware 
Hanganese- 
Glazed 
Redware 
Albisola 
Trailed  1 
White  on  Red 
Slip-Deco¬ 
rated  Red- 
ware 

Bro%m-Glazed 
Redware 
Polychrome 
Hand- Painted 
Faience 
Bro%m  Faience 
Creamware  2 
Annular 
Creamware 
Green 

Shell -Edged 
Pearlware  3 
Blue 

Shell -Edged 
Pearlware  5 
Blue  Hand- 
Painted 
Pearlware 
Polychrome 
Hcmd- Painted 
Pearlware 
Finger - 
Painted 
Pearlware 


1 

1 


1 


1 

1 


1  1 


2 

1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

1 


Total 


2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 
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Table  28  (continued) .  Minimum  vessel  estimates  for  16SC74 


Plate  Saucer  Bowl  Lid  Unldent .  Total 

Annular 

Pearltrare  1  1 

Mocha 

Pearlware  1  1 

Blue  Trans¬ 
fer-Printed 

Pearlware  41  5 

Polychrome 
Hand- Painted 

Whlteware  1  1 

Black  Trans¬ 
fer  Printed 

Mhiteware  1  1 

Total  16  2  7  1  10  36 
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Slt«  Znt«zpr«tatloa .  The  presence  of  faience  as  well 
as  several  coarseware  fragments  indicates  that  the  site  was 
probably  occupied  prior  to  1780.  Although  both  coarsewares 
and  faience  continued  to  be  utilized  into  the  nineteenth 
century  in  southeastern  Louisiana  (Yakubik  1990) ,  the 
relatively  large  number  of  sherds  of  coarseware  as  well  as 
their  variety  strongly  suggests  that  settlement  at  this  site 
occurred  prior  to  the  widespread  introduction  of  creamware 
in  ca.  1780.  Then  too,  the  fact  that  t«fO  of  the  vessels 
were  repaired  also  appears  to  indicate  the  site's  occupants' 
need  to  conserve  the  vessels  that  they  otmed,  possibly 
because  market  supply  was  poor.  Because  only  two  sherds  of 
whiteware  Y.ere  recovered,  the  site  may  have  been  ad}andoned 
in  the  1830s. 

The  site  is  located  within  the  dotmriver  portion  of 
Section  27  in  T.13S,  R.21E.  As  noted  in  Chapter  6,  this  was 
probably  the  Masicots'  first  holding  in  St.  Charles  Parish, 
and  Jacques  Masicot  pere  may  have  lived  in  this  locale  at 
least  since  the  1760s.  16SC74,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 

location  of  the  original  Masicot  residence.  If  so,  it  may 
have  been  edscuidoned  in  the  1830s  because  of  the  construction 
of  a  new  great  house.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  6,  Augustin 
Masicot  appears  to  have  prospered  during  the  1820s,  and  he 
may  have  built  himself  a  new  home. 

MSHP  Bvaluation.  Based  on  the  date  range  of  artifacts 
at  16SC74,  the  relevant  themes  for  the  site  probably  are 
"Historic  Exploration  euid  Colonization  of  Louisiana"  and 
"Plantation  Archeology"  (Smith  et  al.  1983:95).  It  is 
important  to  note  that  sites  dated  to  the  eighteenth  ouid 
even  the  early-nineteenth  century  are  relatively  rare  along 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  region  that  includes  16SC74. 

In  terms  of  research  potential,  it  is  possible  that 
excavations  at  this  site  could  provide  in^rtcunt  information 
related  to  the  two  themes  identified  above.  Thus,  the  site 
should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  under  Criterion  d  (National  Park 
Service  1982:28).  The  presence  of  a  possible  brick  floor 
indicates  that  at  least  parts  of  the  site  may  exhibit  the 
quality  of  integrity  (National  Park  Service  1982:37). 
However,  Isecause  16SC74  was  outside  the  area  of  construction 
impact,  no  test  excavations  were  conducted.  Therefore,  its 
true  NRHP  status  remains  undetermined.  If  plans  for 
construction  are  changed  in  such  a  way  that  the  site  will  be 
impacted,  or  if  mobilization  for  construction  will  result  in 
impact,  then  it  is  recommended  that  formal  test  excavations 
be  undertaken. 
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168C76 


8it«  I>«aorlptloii.  Site  16SC76  is  located  between  the 
channels  of  Bayous  Cypriere  Longue  and  Bois  Piquant,  a  short 
distance  above  their  confluence.  The  site  lies  within 
Section  44  of  T.14S,  R.21E,  part  of  the  Salvador  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  The  site  is  accessible  via  a  jeep  trail 
which  follows  the  course  of  Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  south  from 
the  Willowdale  subdivision.  That  road  traverses  the 
property  of  the  Rathbome  Land  Coiiq>auiy. 

The  site  was  first  recognized  due  to  the  presence  of 
Rangia  on  the  groxind  surface  on  and  near  the  jeep  road.  A 
series  of  four  judgmental  shovel  tests  was  placed  in  low 
earth  hummocks  northeast  of  the  road,  near  the  edge  of  the 
Bayou  Bois  Piguamt  inundation  (Figure  31) .  The  Cypriere 
Longue  channel  is  about  15-20  m  south- southwest  of  the  road 
and  the  Bois  Piquant  channel  25-30  m  north-northwest  of  the 
road  at  this  locale.  The  low  earth  hummocks  may  be  modem 
terrain  features  associated  with  construction  of  the  jeep 
road.  One  of  the  shovel  tests,  about  5  m  northeast  of  the 
jeep  road, 

recovered  Rangia  fragments  to  a  depth  of  20  cm.  This 
positive  shovel  test  was  designated  site  datum. 

Four  50  X  50  cm  units  were  excavated  in  or  near  the 
jeep  road.  The  four  50  x  50s  represent  the  equivalent  of  a 
1  X  1  m  wait.  They  were  used  in  place  of  a  single  unit  in 
order  to  obtain  data  concerning  subsurface  deposits  for 
several  portions  of  the  site. 

EU  1  was  placed  at  datum.  Fragments  of  Rangia  emd 
iinidentifiable  metal  were  found  to  a  depth  of  20  cm.  A 
metal  spike  was  recovered  in  the  0-10  cm  level.  The 
homogeneous  clay  was  sterile  from  20  to  40  cm. 

EU2  was  placed  in  the  road  at  S5  EO.  Rangia  was 
recovered  at  0-10  cm.  One  prehistoric  sherd  was  recovered 
in  Level  3  (20-30  cm) .  With  the  exception  of  this  sherd, 
the  xuiit  was  sterile  from  10  to  50  cm. 

En3  was  placed  by  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  road  at 
S5  W5.  Rangia  was  recovered  at  0-20  cm.  The  unit  was 
sterile  from  20-40  cm.  EU4  was  placed  by  the  northeastern 
edge  of  the  road  at  S5  ElO.  Rangia  was  recovered  at  0-10 
cm;  the  unit  was  sterile  from  10-40  cm. 

Three  auger  tests  were  also  excavated  at  the  site.  AT 
1  was  placed  southwest  of  the  road,  adx>ut  5  m  from  the  edge 
of  the  inxmdated  swamp,  at  SIO  EO.  The  test  was  sterile. 
Bedded  silty  clays  and  clayey  silts  were  recorded  to  200  cm 
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Figure  31.  Site  map  of  16SC76. 


depth.  AT2  was  placed  northeast  of  the  road,  about  1  m  from 
the  edge  of  the  Bois  Piquant  inundation,  at  SIO  E50.  Metal 
fragments  were  recovered  at  20  to  40  cm  depth.  Solid  clay 
was  recorded  from  40  to  200  cm.  AT3  was  placed  northeast  of 
the  road,  about  3  m  from  the  Bois  Piquamt  inundation,  at  SIO 
ElOO.  A  single  Rangia  shell,  possibly  from  the  surface,  was 
recovered  in  the  top  20  cm.  The  auger  test  otherwise  was 
sterile.  Bedded  clay  silts  and  silty  clays  were  present  to 
depth  40  cm,  and  clay  from  40  to  140  cm.  Stratigraphy  in 
the  50  X  50  cm  units  and  in  the  auger  tests  is  presented  in 
Table  29. 

Artifact.  The  small  sherd  recovered  at  this  site  may 
have  been  incised  but  it  was  so  eroded  that  certainty 
concerning  any  decoration  was  not  possible.  Because  of  its 
size  and  the  degree  of  erosion,  the  paste  could  not  be 
classified  except  as  a  grog-tempered  example  of  Baytown 
Plain,  var.  unapecified. 

Site  Interpretation.  16SC76  is  a  very  small  scatter  of 
Rangia  shells  associated  with  a  very  low  density  of  ceramic 
sherds.  It  is  located  on  the  crest  of  the  narrow  natural 
levee  near  the  confluence  of  Bayous  Bois  Piquant  euid 
Cypriere  Longue.  Similar  sites  trare  reported  by  Fremks  et 
al.  (1990)  along  Bayou  des  Families  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Barataria  Basin.  These  sites  were  sometimes  only  a 
few  meters  in  diameter,  and  1  x  1  m  units  yielded  fewer  than 
five  sherds  at  most  of  them.  Sites  of  this  nature  appear  to 
represent  locales  where  very  brief  episodes  of  prehistoric 
activity  occurred,  apparently  involving  Rangia  and  the  use 
of  ceramic  vessels.  Also,  similar  small-sized  sites  were 
reported  by  Pearson  et  al.  (1989)  at  Golden  Ranch  near  LcUce 
Salvador.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  of  the  Rangia 
scatters  along  Bayou  Cypriere  Longue  (Chapter  8)  represent 
sites  of  this  nature. 

The  presence  of  metal  fragments  to  a  depth  as  great  as 
the  deepest  prehistoric  materials  recorded  in  the  testing 
regime,  which  were  in  fact  quite  shallow,  reflects  severe 
disturbance.  Modem  structural  remains  were  noted  on  the 
ground  surface  about  60  m  eas  datum,  where  the  jeep  road 
crosses  a  channel.  These  rem^^ms  probaibly  explain  the 
presence  of  metal  fragments  in  AT2.  The  boring  closest  to 
16SC76  ';as  placed  in  an  interdistributary  swamp  west  of  the 
iDayou  confluence  and  unfortunately  did  not  provide  material 
for  a  C-14  sample  (Britsch  and  Dunbar  1990:8,17). 

MKRP  Evaluation.  Four  50  x  50  cm  units,  representing 
the  equivalent  of  a  1  x  1  m  unit,  yielded  only  small  amounts 
of  Rangia  shell  euid  a  single  prehistoric  sherd.  Deposits 
were  shallow.  Shells  were  recovered  at  depths  of  less  than 
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Table  29.  Stratigraphy  in  Auger  Testa  and  50  x  50  cm  units 
at  16SC76. 

Auger  Teat  Me.  1,  810  10  -  on  shoulder  of  road,  about  5  n 
fron  sMp 

0-2  cm  lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silt 

loam 

2-40  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  broim)  silty  clay 

with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  and 
lOYR  2/2  (very  dark  brown)  mottling 
40-50  5Y  5/1  (gray)  silt 

50-60  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt  with 

organic  («#ood)  inclusions 

60-70  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 

4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
70-80  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  mixed  with 

increasing  amoxints  of  2.5Y  4/2  (dark 
grayish  brotm)  clay;  by  80  cm  Isecomes 
pure  clay  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish 
brown)  and  lOYR  2/2  (very  dark  brown) 
mottling 

80-100  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  lOYR  4/6 

(dark  yellowish  broum)  and  lOYR  2/2 
(very  dark  brown)  mottling;  increasing 
amounts  of  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay 
100-200  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  silt  with 

abundant  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
mottling 

Auger  Test  Mo.  2,  SIO  150  -  on  M  shoulder  of  road,  1  m  frost 


0-2  cm  lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silt 

loam 

2-20  lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown) 

clayey  silt  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark 
yellowish  brown)  mottling  increasing 
with  depth 

20-40  5Y  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  slightly  silty 

clay  (with  inclusions  of  some  organic 
woo^  material)  and  metal  (?)  fragments 

40-200  5Y  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  clay  with 

organic  material  (roots)  and  some  lOYR 
4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
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Table  29  (continued) .  Stratigraphy  in  Auger  Teats  and  50  x 
50  cm  units  at  16SC76. 

Auger  Test  Mb.  3,  810  1100  •  M  shoulder  of  road,  3  m  from 


0-20  cm 

20-40 

40-140 

140 


lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  broim)  silty 
clay  with  1  Rmngi*  which  probably  came 
from  the  surface 

5Y  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  clayey  silt  with 
lOYR  4/6  (djurk  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
and  roots 

5Y  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  clay  silt  with 
lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
and  roots 

The  auger  breaks  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  remove  a  core  of  dense  clay 


Excavation  Unit  1,  50  X  50  cm  at  Datum 


0-10  cm 
10-20  cm 
20-30  cm 
30-40  cm 


Rangia,  metal  (spike) 
Rangia,  metal 
sterile 
sterile 


0-40  cm 


2.5Y  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  clay; 
roots  present  in  all  levels 


Excavation  Dnit  2,  50  Z  50 


at  EO  85 


0-10  cm 
10-20  cm 
20-30  cm 
30-40  cm 
40-50  cm 


Rangia 
sterile 
1  sherd 
sterile 
sterile 


0-6  cm  lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown) 

clayey  silt  loam 

2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clayey 
silt  with  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  mottling 


6-50  cm 


Table  29  (continued) .  Stratigraphy  in  Auger  Tests  and  50  x 
50  cm  units  at  16SC76. 

Ixeavation  Ittiit  3,  50  Z  50  em  at  85  NS 


0>10  cm 
10-20  cm 
20-30  cm 
30-40  cm 


Rangi» 

Ramgi* 

sterile 

sterile 


0-6  cm  lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown) 

clayey  silt  loam 

€-50  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clayey 

silt  with  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  and  lOYR 
5/4  (yellowish  brown)  mottling 


Ixoavatioii  Unit  4,  50  Z  50  cm  at  85  110 


0-10  cm 
10-20  cm 
20-30  cm 
30-40  cm 


Rangia 

sterile 

sterile 

sterile 


0-6  cm  lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown) 

clayey  silt  loam 

6-40  cm  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 

with  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  and  lOYR  5/4 
(yellowish  brown)  mottling  (less 
mottling  them  in  the  other  iinits  at  this 
site) 


20  cm,  and  the  sherd  occurred  within  the  roadbed  at  20  to  30 
cm.  Modem,  amiorphous  metal  occurred  at  these  same  depths. 
The  site  has  been  disturbed  by  construction  and  use  of  a 
jeep  trail  along  the  highest  portion  of  the  natural  levee 
here  which  is  the  area  the  site  actually  occupies. 

Excavation  of  the  four  units  has  provided  data  on  the 
depth  of  deposits  and  on  the  low  density  of  artifacts. 

Given  the  density  of  cultural  materials,  additional 
excavations  would  not  provide  information  that  could  further 
our  understanding  of  prehistoric  activity  in  the  Baratauria 
Region.  Therefore,  the  site  is  not  significant  in  terms  of 
Criterion  d  which  is  related  to  research  potential  (National 
Park  Service  1982).  Also,  the  site's  integrity  has  been 
comprcxnised  by  construction  and  use  of  the  jeep  trail.  For 
these  reasons,  16SC76  should  not  be  considered  eligible  or 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register.  At  present,  construction  plans  will  not  result  in 
impact  to  the  site.  Even  if  those  plans  change  in  such  a 
way  that  Inpact  will  occur,  it  is  recommended  that 
additional  archaeological  testing  is  unnecessary  because  it 
«fould  not  be  productive. 
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